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SOCIAL SECURITY IN REVIEW 


Aveust MARKs not only the fourth anniversary of 
the approval of the Social Security Act, but also 
the beginning of a new year of operation on an 
expanded and more closely integrated basis for 
most of the programs under the act. On July 1 
the Social Security Board became a unit of the 
Federal Security Agency, a new agency of the 
Government under which is consolidated the ad- 
ministration of the United States Public Health 
Service, formerly under the Treasury Department; 
the United States Employment Service, formerly 
in the Department of Labor; the Office of Educa- 
tion, formerly in the Department of the Interior; 
the Civilian Conservation Corps; and the National 
Youth Administration, formerly under the Works 
Progress Administration. Thus, except for the 
programs for maternal and child welfare admin- 
istered by the Children’s Bureau, all Federal pro- 
grams conducted under the act, as well as the two 
programs to provide employment and student aid 
for young persons, are consolidated in one agency. 

Paul V. McNutt, the first Federal Security 
Administrator, brings to his office wide experience 
in public administration, including service as Gov- 
ernor of Indiana from 1933 to 1937 and as High 
Commissioner of the Philippine Islands from 1937 
to the time of his appointment to his present posi- 
tion. Wayne Coy, who was secretary to Mr. 
McNutt during his term as Governor and his 
assistant in the Philippine Islands, and who had 
formerly served as Director of the Indiana Com- 
mission on Unemployment and as Administrator 
of the Indiana Welfare Department, has been 
appointed Assistant Federal Security Adminis- 
trator. Maurice Collins, recently assistant to the 
Director and Estimate Chief in the Bureau of the 
Budget, is Chief Administrative Officer of the new 
Federal agency; and Mary Switzer, assistant to 
Josephine Roche when the latter was Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in Charge of Public 
Health, has been named one of the assistants to 


the Administrator. The headquarters of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency has been established in the 
building of the National Institute of Health, 25th 
and E Streets, N. W., Washington. 

Arthur J. Altmeyer, who has been a member of 
the Social Security Board since its establishment 
and its Chairman since February 1937, was reap- 
pointed by the President on August 3 for a 6-year 
term. This nomination was confirmed by the 
Senate on the same day. 

Amendments to the Social Security Act, em- 
bodied in H. R. 6635, were passed by Congress 
and were approved by the President in Public, 
No. 379, 76th Congress, on August 10. These 
amendments are the outcome of many and varied 
proposals brought forth during the course of 
extended hearings on social security held by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives and the Finance Committee of 
the Senate. 

The Federal old-age insurance program is exten- 
sively revised and liberalized. The date of first 
payment of monthly benefits is advanced from 
January 1, 1942, to January 1, 1940. The amount 
of these benefits is to be figured on the basis of a 
worker’s average wage in covered employment, a 
device which will tend to increase the amount pay- 
able to individuals who qualify in the early years 
of the system. Provisions for survivors’ benefits 
(to widows, dependent children, dependent par- 
ents) and for supplementary benefits to a qualified 
individual whose wife is 65 or over or who has an 
unmarried dependent child under 18 will increase 
materially the protection offered by the system. 
Furthermore, workers who reach age 65 without 
qualifying may become eligible for benefits on the 
basis of wages subsequently earned from covered 
employment and may accumulate credits toward 
future benefits on the basis of wages earned after 
age 65. Such wages, excluded by the 1935 law, 
will be counted, beginning with January 1, 1939. 
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Lump-sum payments at age 65 are abolished, and 
death payments, paid only in the absence of an 
eligible claimant for survivors benefits, are limited 
to an amount equal to six times the primary 
monthly benefit to which the deceased worker’s 
wages would have entitled him had he been 
eligible at the time of his death. 

Other amendments revise the definitions of em- 
ployment and wages under the sections of the 
Internal Revenue Code which embody the provi- 
sions of the two tax titles formerly included in the 
Social Security Act. The two taxes are renamed 
by Congress: The employer and employee taxes 
formerly enacted as title VIII are ‘“‘Federal insur- 
ance contributions,” and the employer tax under 
former title IX is the “Federal unemployment 
tax.’”’ Covered employment and taxable wages are 
defined in terms which are almost identical for both 
taxes, with an important exception, however, in 
the exclusion from the unemployment tax only of 
insurance agents paid solely on a commission basis. 

Taxable wages under the Federal unemployment 
tax will, beginning with January 1, 1940, be lim- 
ited to the first $3,000 paid to an individual by an 
employer with respect to employment during the 
calendar year. The base is thus the same as that 
on which the former title VIII taxes were levied. 
The rate of the former title VIII tax which under 
the 1935 act would have increased on January 1, 
1940, to 1% percent is held at 1 percent until 
January 1, 1943. For the years 1943, 1944, and 
1945 it is to be 2 percent; for 1946, 1947, and 1948, 
2% percent; and for 1949 and thereafter, 3 percent. 
As under the earlier act, the same tax rates apply 
to employers and to employees. 

The name of the old-age reserve account is also 
changed to indicate its revised character and pur- 
pose. It is to be the “Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund,” under the direction 
of a Board of Trustees composed of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Secretary of Labor, and the 
Chairman of the Social Security Board, all ex 
officio. Appropriations to the fund are to be 
equivalent to 100 percent of the sums collected as 
the Federal insurance contributions. 

The Board of Trustees is to report at each ses- 
sion of Congress on the operation and status of 
the trust fund during the preceding fiscal year and 
on estimates for the next 5 years. An immediate 
report to Congress is to be made whenever the 
Board is of the opinion that the fund is unduly 





small or that during the ensuing 5 fiscal years the 
fund will exceed three times the highest anny) 
expenditure anticipated during that period. 

The recommendation of the Social Security 
Board that as soon as administratively feasible 
coverage of the old-age insurance program should 
be extended to agricultural employment, to do. 
mestic service in private homes, and to employ- 
ment by nonprofit organizations was not embodied 
in the recently enacted amendments, nor was 
coverage extended to these employments under 
the amendments to the Internal Revenue Code. 

The amended Social Security Act increases the 
authorized amount that the Federal Government 
may expend for grants to States under each of 
the Federal-State programs for which grants are 
limited to a specified maximum. Under the 1935 
act annual Federal grants to States were not to 
exceed a total of $3,800,000 for maternal and child- 
health services, $2,850,000 for services for crippled 
children, and $1,500,000 for child-welfare services, 
except that balances unexpended in any year could 
be reappropriated for later expenditure. Under 
the amended act the upper limits to these Federal 
appropriations will be $5,820,000 for maternal and 
child-health services, $3,870,000 for services for 
crippled children, and $1,510,000 for child-welfare 
services. Under the amended act Puerto Rico is 
eligible for Federal grants for maternal and child- 
welfare programs on the same terms as those 
which apply to the 48 States, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

Under the recently approved amendments, Fed- 
eral grants authorized for payment to States for 
vocational rehabilitation are increased to $3,500,000 
a year, of which each State and Puerto Rico are 
to receive $20,000 a year and Hawaii $15,000. 
The 1935 act, which excluded Puerto Rico from 
the program, authorized a total of $1,938,000 4 
year for this program and limited the grant to 
Hawaii to $5,000. 

The total amount authorized for assisting 
States and their political subdivisions in establish- 
ing and maintaining adequate public-health serv- 
ices is $11,000,000, beginning with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1940. This amount is $3,000,000 
a year more than the sum authorized under the 
1935 act. Puerto Rico is also included under the 
public-health provisions of the new statute. 

A prior amendment (Public, No. 36, 76th Con- 
gress) approved April 19, 1939, had already raised 
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the limit to the amount which the Federal Govern- 
ment may grant to States for unemployment 
compensation administration ($49,000,000 a year 
under the 1935 act) to $80,000,000 a year. 

Federal funds authorized for the three public- 
assistance programs were not limited under the 
act of 1935 to a specific annual total but were to 
be sums “sufficient to carry out the purposes” of 
the individual titles (I, IV, and X). A limit was 
set, however, by the provisions that Federal funds 
should bear a specific ratio to amounts actually 
paid by States to public-assistance recipients and 
that these ratios should apply only up to a speci- 
fed maximum monthly amount per recipient. 
The amended act maintains the same matching 
principles but provides for more liberal participa- 
tion by the Federal Government. Instead of 
paying one-half the amounts expended by States 
under approved plans for old-age assistance and 
for aid to the blind, not counting amounts in 
excess of $30 a month to each individual recipient, 
the Federal Government will pay, beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1940, one-half the amount of State expend- 
itures not counting amounts in excess of $40 a 
month to an individual. The Federal share of 
State administrative expenses under these two 
programs was formerly figured at 5 percent of the 
Federal grants; under the amended act it remains 
the same for old-age assistance but becomes one- 
half of the amount actually expended by the State 
for proper and efficient administration of the State 
plan for aid to the blind. 

For aid to dependent children Federal partici- 
pation will represent one-half instead of one-third 
of the amount expended by the State under an 
approved plan, not counting amounts in excess of 
$18 a month for the first child and $12 a month 
for each other dependent child in the same home. 
The maximum amounts to be considered in com- 
puting Federal grants have not been increased 
for aid to dependent children, but Federal partici- 
pation has been liberalized by raising the ratio of 
Federal to State funds. A further liberalization 
of the provisions for aid to dependent children is 
embodied in the amended statute. Whereas 
Federal grants to States were formerly paid only 
with respect to dependent children under the age 
of 16, the definition is expanded to include depend- 
ent children under the age of 18 if they are found 
by the State agency to be regularly attending 
school. 
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The actual sums paid to States each year under 
the public-assistance and public-welfare provisions 
of the act will, of course, de» nd upon two factors: 
(1) the extent to which State or State and local 
funds are made available for Federal matching and 
(2) the amounts actually appropriated each year 
by Congress for the purposes of Federal participa- 
tion in State programs. 

The Social Security Act of 1935 had imposed a 
strict limitation upon the Social Security Board 
and the Children’s Bureau with respect to the 
conditions for approval of State plans. Whereas 
the Federal agency could not approve a State 
plan unless there was provision for “‘such methods 
of administration” as were found by the Federal 
agency to be necessary for “efficient operation,” 
provisions relating to the “selection, tenure of 
office, and compensation of personnel’’ were spe- 
cifically exempted from the category of such 
methods. The restriction is modified by the 
recently approved amendments. The Board and 
the Children’s Bureau are enjoined to require as 
a condition of approval of State public-assistance 
plans and maternal and child-welfare programs 
‘methods relating to the establishment and main- 
tenance of personnel standards on a merit basis” 
found to be necessary for proper and efficient 
operation, but the Board may not exercise au- 
thority with respect to the selection, tenure of 
office, and compensation of any individual em- 
ployed in accordance with such methods. This 
requirement becomes effective after January 1, 
1940. Grants for the administration of State 
unemployment compensation laws are also con- 
ditioned on the Board’s finding that the State law 
provides for such methods to the extent necessary 
to assure full payment of benefits when due. 

So extensive a revision of the 1935 statute can- 
not be adequately outlined in a few pages. Later 
issues of the Bulletin will contain detailed analyses 
of the anticipated effect of the amendments on the 
scope and operation of specific programs. The 
effect of the amendments on financial aspects of 
the social security program is outlined in the 

Financial and Economic Data section of this 
issue. 

The need for amendments to the act has been 
recognized by the Board, by the Advisory Council 
on Social Security which studied provisions for 
old-age insurance, by State administrators of 
public assistance and of unemployment compensa- 
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tion, and by many other groups. Yet among 
those who testified before congressional committees 
on the need for a more liberal measure, for tighter 
definition, for closer Federal and State coopera- 
tion, the general objectives and tangible accom- 
plishments of the act received almost unanimous 
approbation. A view of the range and extent of 
development under the Social Security Act during 
less than 4 full years of operation is afforded by 
summary data now available for the fiscal year 
ended June 30. 

Because of the rapid and continuous expansion 
of State activities under approved programs for 
unemployment compensation and public assist- 
ance, Federal grants to States have increased for 
each year of operation. The checks issued by the 
Treasury Department for Federal grants to States 
certified by the Social Security Board amounted 
to a total of $153.1 million in 1936-37, the first full 
fiscal year of operation; in 1938-39 the total was 
$305.7 million. Of these sums, grants for public 
assistance amounted to $143.9 million in 1936-37, 
and to $236.9 million in 1938-39. Grants to 
States for the administration of their unemploy- 
ment compensation laws and the additional func- 
tions of their public employment offices in connec- 
tion with benefit payments comprised the remain- 
der—$9.2 million in 1936-37, and $58.8 million in 
1938-39. 

At the end of June 1936 only 16 States, including 
the District of Columbia, were administering Fed- 
eral funds under all 3 public-assistance plans, and 
no State was paying unemployment compensation. 
The number of jurisdictions with all 3 public- 
assistance plans approved by the Board had in- 
creased to 32 by June 1937, to 36 by June 1938, 
and to 38 by June 1939. In June 1937 Wisconsin 
was the only State paying unemployment bene- 
fits; a year later 24 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia had reached the benefit-paying stage, and 
in June 1939 benefits were being paid in 46 States, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii. 
Payments were first made in Illinois and Montana 
in July 1939. 


Public Assistance 


Progress under the Social Security Act may also 
be measured in terms of the increasing obligations 
incurred from Federal, State, and local funds for 
payments to recipients of public assistance in 
States with approved plans, the number of recip- 
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ients at the end of each year, and the size of ayep. 
age monthly payments. 

For old-age assistance the total obligations jp. 
curred for payments have increased from $2439 
million in 1936-37 to $411.5 million in 1938-9 
The number of individuals receiving aid has jp. 
creased with the development of operations unde 
this program. In June 1936 the number of recipi. 
ents in 34 States was 603,700; for June 1939 the 
number was 1.8 million in 51 States.'. The aye. 
age monthly payment to recipients in States with 
approved plans was $15.99 in June 1936 and $19.49 
in June 1939. 

Total obligations incurred from Federal, State, 
and local funds for aid to dependent childrep 
amounted to $40.8 million in 1936-37 and $1032 
million in 1938-39. In June 1936, 175,100 chil. 
dren in 69,700 families received payments under 2% 
approved State plans; in June 1939, 718,400 chil. 
dren in 297,600 families received aid under 42 
approved State plans. The average payment per 
family was $23.46 in June 1936 and $31.10 in 
June 1939. 

For aid to the blind, total obligations for pay- 
ments to recipients were $9.0 million in 1936-37 
and $11.9 million in 1938-39. In June 1936 there 
were 17,600 recipients of aid to the blind in 2) 
States as compared with 44,500 recipients in 42 
States in June 1939. Average monthly payments 
in the same months were $24.10 in 1936 and 
$23.15 in 1939. 


Unemployment Compensation 


The first year of operation of the Social Secu- 
rity Act was marked by rapid strides in the 
enactment and approval of State unemployment 
compensation laws. Since the act specified as 4 
condition of approval of these laws that 2 years 
must elapse between the date when employers 
were first liable for contribution to State funds 
and the first benefit payments, only 25 States 
were able to pay benefits before the end of the 
fiscal year 1937-38. It is estimated that in May 
1938, 17.7 million workers had acquired wage 
credits under the laws of States then paying 
benefits; by July 1939 all jurisdictions were paying 
benefits and, in all, there was an estimated total 
of 27.8 million workers with such wage credits. 


1 The term “State” is used as defined in the Social Security Act to apply & 
the 48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Haweil. 
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During the fiscal year 1937-38, 17.9 million 
payments amounting to a total of $180.0 million 
were made to unemployed workers under State 
unemployment compensation laws. The average 
payment in June 1938 amounted to $10.65 a week 
for total unemployment and $5.31 a week for 
partial unemployment. During the fiscal year 
1938-39, 42.6 million payments, amounting to 
$444.3 million, were made. In June 1939 the 
average payment was $10.09 a week for total un- 
employment and $5.53 a week for partial unem- 


ploym ent. 


Old-Age Insurance 


Only one program under the act requires no 
State participation—the Federal old-age insurance 
system, designed to protect industrial and com- 
mercial workers from dependency in old age. By 
June 1939 the Social Security Board had estab- 
lished 44.7 million employee accounts for workers 
throughout the United States. As of July 9, 1938, 
wage items for the calendar year 1937, amounting 
to $26.9 billion, had been entered in 30.5 million 
individual accounts. Preliminary estimates in- 
dicate that for the year 1938, 29.6 million workers 
received $26.5 billion in taxable wages. 

Since the beginning of the year 1937, workers 
who have received wages from covered employ- 
ment have been entitled to lump-sum payments 
on attaining age 65. Benefits have also been pay- 
able to the estates of workers who have died. As 
of June 30, 1939, the Social Security Board had 
certified to the Secretary of the Treasury a total 
of 381,700 claims for these two types of lump-sum 
payments, amounting to $20.2 million. 


Old-Age Reserve Account and Unemployment 
Trust Fund 


Social security funds deposited in the United 
States Treasury for old-age insurance payments 
represent approximately the totals collected in 
taxes under title VIII, plus Federal interest on the 
account, and minus amounts paid out in benefits 
under the program. Federal appropriations to 
the reserve account were $265.0 million for 1936-37, 
$500.0 million for 1937-38, and $290.0 million for 
1938-39. Interest received during these 3 years 
totaled $44.6 million. Total appropriations and 
interest, therefore, amounted to $1,199.6 million. 
Tax collections under title VIII for the 3 years 
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amounted to $194.3 million, $514.4 million, and 
$530.4 million, respectively, a total of $1,239.1 
million. 

As of June 30, 1939, the balance in the unem- 
ployment trust fund amounted to $1,273.6 mil- 
lion. Total withdrawals for benefit payments in 
49 States amounted to $445.2 million in 1938-39, 
as compared with $195.7 million in 1937-38 when 
25 States were paying benefits, and $1.0 million 
withdrawn by Wisconsin in 1936-37. Total 
deposits were $810.1 million in 1938-39, $311.8 
million in 1937-38, and $292.9 million in 1936-37. 
Interest credited to State accounts in the fund 
amounted to $26.8 million, $15.2 million, and $2.7 
million during the corresponding fiscal years. 

On July 1, 1939, benefits became payable under 
the Federal Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, removing from coverage under State unem- 
ployment compensation laws employment by em- 
ployers as defined in this act. The legislatures of 
three States adjourned prior to that date without 
acting to provide for the transfer of funds to the 
railroad unemployment insurance account which 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act has 
made one of the conditions of continued grants 
under the Social Security Act for the administra- 
tion of State unemployment compensation laws. 
Two of these States failed to make provision for 
financing the administration of their laws during 
the period when the Board under the terms of the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act would 
have been compelled to withhold grants. The 
amended Social Security Act extends the time in 
which the legislatures of such States may take 
action to authorize the transfer of funds. 


Other Types of Public Aid 


Even a brief review of the progress of social 
security programs for which the Social Security 
Board is responsible would be incomplete unless 
related to the problem of public aid. 

Over the past 6 years total annual obligations 
incurred for public assistance and for earnings 
of persons employed under Federal work pro- 
grams (excluding administrative expenses and 
costs of materials, supplies, and other items 
incident to the operation of work projects) ranged 
from $2.1 billion in 1933-34 to $3.8 billion in 
1938-39. Total obligations incurred for special 
types of public assistance have increased from 
$73.2 million in 1933-34 to nearly $540.3 
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million in 1938-39, including, in the latter year, 
expenditures in States which operated programs 
without the aid of Federal funds. Obligations for 
general relief and the special programs of the 
FERA amounted to $828.2 million in 1933-34; 
general relief payments were only $472.0 million 
in 1938-39. These data show the changing em- 
phasis in public aid under the impetus of the pub- 
lic-assistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act and the development of Federal work pro- 
grams. Total obligations for aid to the needy aged, 
to dependent children, and to the needy blind were 
less than 3.6 percent of the total in 1933-34 (be- 
fore Federal funds under the Social Security Act 





were available) and had increased to 14.4 Percent | 
of the total in 1938-39. 

It is too early to attempt to measure the extent 
to which old-age insurance and unemploymen; ) 
compensation payments under the Social Security | 
Act and the similar programs administered by the 
Railroad Retirement Board may affect the amount 
and distribution of public assistance and of earnip 
under Federal work programs. Chart II, on page 
44 of this issue, shows in perspective over a decade 
the relation of relief payments, earnings under | 
work programs, and, in recent years, of social ip. | 
surance payments, to total income payments in the 
United States. | 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FEDERAL AND STATE MAXIMUMS 
ON GRANTS APPROVED FOR AID TO DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN IN 1937-38 


Joun M. Lyncu* 


FepERAL grants-in-aid to the States for the care 
of dependent children in their own homes have been 
available under the provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act for about 3% years. Such grants have 
supplemented State and local funds appropriated 
to finance programs for aid to dependent children. 
There is now sufficient accumulated experience to 
permit appraisal of the administrative and finan- 
cial structure of the State programs and to deter- 
mine the influence on the programs of certain pro- 
visions in the act. 

Considerable attention has been focused on 
those provisions of the Social Security Act gov- 
erning the amounts of Federal funds which may 
be granted to States having approved plans for aid 
to dependent children. The act stipulates that 
Federal grants to a State shall be limited to one- 
third’ of the total amount expended under its 
plan, exclusive of amounts by which monthly 
payments exceed $18 with respect to one depend- 
ent child and $12 with respect to each other de- 
pendent child in the same home. A ‘dependent 
child” is defined in the act as one under 16 years 
of age who has been deprived of parental support 
or care by the death, continued absence from the 
home, or physical or mental incapacity of a 
parent and who is living with a relative of a speci- 
fied degree of relationship. The States are free 
to establish higher or lower maximum grants for 
assistance than the maximums toward which the 
Federal Government will contribute or to refrain 
from limiting the amount of grant which may be 
made to a family in behalf of dependent children, 
but any payments in excess of the maximum stipu- 
lated by the Federal statute must be supplied en- 
tirely from State or from State and local funds. 

In its report to the President and to the Con- 
gress? the Social Security Board recommended 


* Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Public Assistance Re- 
search. 

! This proportion was increased to one-half by an amendment approved 
Aug. 10, effective Jan. 1, 1940. 

4“Proposed Changes in the Social Security Act,” Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 2, No. 1 (January 1939), p. 16. 
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liberalization of the maximums specified in the 
Federal act. It would seem pertinent, therefore, 
to determine the influence which limitations on 
Federal contributions and similar limitations on 
the amount of grants for assistance specified by 
some State laws have had on payments made by 
the States. Such limitations represent only one 
set of factors conditioning the levels of assistance 
payments in the States, but their effect can be 
measured much more readily than can more com- 
plex factors which also condition the level of grants. 
In any particular State the level of assistance 
payments is influenced by such variable factors 
as the standard of assistance which the State is 
able and willing to support, the cost and standard 
of living, the degree of urbanization, the extent 
of other income received by the families assisted, 
the size of families, and administrative practices 
with respect to supplementation from other assist- 
ance funds of grants for aid to dependent children. 

Grants for aid to dependent children are deter- 
mined by each State, or its local subdivisions 
under State supervision, in accordance with its 
own State plan. Frequently, although not uni- 
versally, the amount of assistance is determined 
by the application of the budget-deficit principle. 
The amount needed to provide such essential 
items as food, clothing, rent, and heat is com- 
puted from a standard budget. After deductions 
have been made for any income the family may 
have, the balance represents the budget deficit. 
This deficit is not always met, however, even in 
States using this principle of grant-determination. 
A shortage of available funds or provisions in the 
State law limiting the amount of assistance may 
serve to reduce the actual grant below the com- 
puted budget deficit. 

An examination of the distribution of grants in 
the States throws some light on the extent to 
which the States have been able to meet the needs 
of families receiving aid to dependent children 
within the limits of Federal participation and 
within the amounts of payment permitted by 
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their own State laws. Annual reports submitted 
to the Social Security Board by States with ap- 
proved plans supply data concerning the grants 
initially approved for 118,400 families containing 
299,700 dependent children accepted for assistance 
during the fiscal year 1937-38 in 40 States.’ 
These data make it possible to distribute by one- 
dollar intervals the grants approved in each State 
and to analyze the character of the resulting 
distributions. 

Representativeness of Data 


The 118,400 families accepted from July 1937 
through June 1938 comprise less than one-half the 
number of families assisted in the 40 States during 
the year. As of June 30, 1938, 246,300 families 
were on the rolls in these States. Owing to turn- 
over in the case load, the total number of families 
aided during the year is somewhat greater than 
the number receiving assistance at the end of the 
year. 

In the aggregate data on grants approved dur- 
ing 1937-38 in the 40 States, the individual States 
are not represented in the same proportion as they 
are in the total case load at the end of the year. 
For the 40 States as a group the ratio of cases 
accepted during the year to the number of families 
on the rolls at the end of the year is about 1 to 2. 
The State ratios varied from about 1 to almost 6 
cases accepted during the year for every 5 cases 
open at the end of the year. This wide variation 
is attributable primarily to the length of time the 
State programs have been in operation. A State 
program in the early stages of development will 
generally be characterized by a high ratio of cases 
accepted, whereas this ratio will normally be low 
in a State in which the program is well established. 
To eliminate the disproportionate influence of the 
grant distributions in States with programs in an 
early stage of development during 1937-38, the 
aggregate data have been adjusted to give each 
State representation in proportion to its case load 
at the end of the year rather than in proportion to 
the number of cases accepted during the period.‘ 
Distributions for individual States are not ad- 
justed. 


* “State” is used to include the District of Columbia and Hawaii. 

‘4 For each State the number of grants in each dollar interval was computed 
as a percentage of the total number of grants approved. These percentages 
were applied to the total number of families receiving assistance as of June 30, 
1938, in the State. The resulting data for the several States were then added 
to obtain the distribution of grants by dollar intervals for the 40 States as a 
group. 
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Chart I.—Aid to dependent children: Percent of families 
approved during the fiscal year 1937-38, for grants of 
less than, the same as, and more than the maximum 
toward which the Federal Government contributes, in 
States with plans approved by the Social Security 
Board ' 
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1 Exclusive of New Hampshire and Vermont, which had too few cases for 
significant distribution. 


In particular States the distribution of grants 
obtaining for cases approved during 1937-38 may 
not be representative of the entire case load at a 
given moment of time. For example, the failure 
to realize anticipated taxes may have necessitated 
a reduction in the amounts granted at some time 
during the year. Conversely, the availability of 
additional funds may have enabled States to raise 
the level of grants substantially. The fact that 
the amount of grant is recorded by the State at 
the time a family is accepted for assistance and is 
not revised on the statistical record when subse- 
quent changes are made introduces an additional 
bias. The amount of assistance may be increased 
or decreased before the close of the fiscal year, or 
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Chart Il.—Aid to dependent children: Distribution of monthly grants initially approved for families accepted during 
the fiscal year 1937-38, in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board and in 5 selected States 
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' 
AMOUNT OF GRANT IN DOLLARS~/ 
Such grants represented 5.6 percent of total grants in 40 States, 3.0 percent in Indiana, 8.7 percent in Pennsylvania, less 
6 percent in Michigan. Arkansas made no such grants. 
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aid may be discontinued. Before generalizations 
concerning the entire case load can be made for 
an individual State, it is necessary to test for rep- 
resentativeness the distribution of grants approved 
during a selected period. 


Comparison of Grant Distributions With Fed- 
eral and State Maximums 


The data on grants approved during 1937-38 
indicate that the amount of public assistance re- 
quired by many families with dependent children 
cannot be supplied within the existing limits of 
Federal participation. On the basis of the distri- 
bution by dollar intervals and by the number of 
children included in the 118,400 grants approved 
within this period it is estimated that 27 percent 
of the families receiving assistance as of June 30, 
1938, were receiving monthly payments in excess 
of the maximum amounts toward which the Fed- 
eral Government contributes, and an additional 
20 percent of the families were receiving grants 
equal to the Federal maximum. Almost one 
family in every two in the 40 States as a group 
was receiving a grant equal to or greater than the 
maximum amount for which Federal matching 
funds are available. It is probable that for a very 
substantial proportion of the families receiving 
the maximum allowance the need of the family 
was greater than the amount of the grant. Chart 
I shows that in a large majority of the States more 
than one-fifth of the grants approved during the 
year equaled or exceeded the limits of Federal 
participation. In some States this was true of 
the overwhelming proportion of the grants ap- 
proved within the period. 

The greatest concentration of grants at the level 
of maximum Federal contributions is found, in 
general, in those States which by law limit monthly 
payments to the maximum that obtains for Fed- 
eral matching. As indicated in table 1, 12 States 
with approved plans in 1937-38 set an upper 
limit of $18 for the first child and $12 for each 
additional child in the same home. In 6 of these 
Stetes—Arizona, Colorado, Maryland, Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, and Wyoming—more than 50 per- 
cent of the families accepted during the year were 
granted the maximum allowable under the State 
law. The distribution of grants in Pennsylvania, 
where 90 percent of the families were approved 
for the legal maximum, contrasts strikingly with 
the distributions shown in chart II for other se- 
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lected States and for the 40 States as a group. A 
smaller but nevertheless substantial proportion of 
the grants in Idaho, Nebraska, and North Dakota 


Table 1.—Aid to dependent children: Number of fami. 
lies approved during the fiscal year 1937-38, average 
monthly grant per family, and percent of families 
approved for grants of less than, the same as, and 
more than the maximum toward which the Federal 
Government contributes, according to limitations 
specified by State law, in States with plans approved 
by the Social Security Board 
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Percent of families approy. 
ed for grants of— 
Num- | Average eee 
, we month- es. 
State families | ly grant Tess jg iM 
approv-| _ per than | Fede a ceo 
ed family | Federal | *°°®™® | Pedoral 
mAaxi- 
| maxi- | mom | matt 
mum | ~ mum 
Total! . | 118.389 | $30.53 | 53.4 19. 5 71 
States with limitations the | 
same as those governing | 
Federal contribution: * 
pO Sa 821) 3211) 487] 51.3 
Colorado......... 1, 426 30. 16 | 41.3 | 58. 7 
a 957 24. 86 | 53.8 46 
Maryland .____. 3, 450 28. 50 | 47.0 53.0 
Missouri. ...__. 4, 238 31. 47 | 45.0 55. 0 
Nebraska 1, 372 23. 30 | 71.0 8 9 a 
New Hampshire. -. __. 74| 38.76; @® | @ (3) 
North Carolina 7, 959 15. 48 | 06. 5 3.3 2 
North Dakota 938 33. 64 | 66.7 33.3 
Oklahoma 6, 693 15, 28 97.7 2.3 
Pennsylvania. _..___.. 5, 202 33. 90 | 10.5 89.5 
Wyoming. _. ; 125 29. 04 | 49.6 50. 4 
States with limitations dif- 
ferent from those govern- 
ing Federal contribu- 
tion: ¢ | 
California 4, 347 34.11 41.6 5.7 §2.7 
Indiana. ___. 7,462 | 25.51] 55.7 7.1 37.2 
Minnesota. - 2, 058 34. 22 | 42.6 3.9 53.5 
New Jersey 3,008 | 30.66 5A. 7 19.8 2.5 
South Carolina__. 4,165 | 20.10 100.0 
Tennessee. - 10,686 | 1805| 1990 (a 5) 
Vermont __._. ; 69 | 3291 () (3) (3) 
West Virginia . 3,387 | 20.98 100. 0 he 
States without limitations } 
Alabama........___. 3, 154 20. 79 76.6 20. 6 28 
Arkansas... . : 1, 166 10.90 99.8 1 1 
Delaware 182 | 30.73 30.3 62.6 7.1 
District of Columbia 392 49. 28 33.1 2.6 64.3 
Georgia. ......._. 4.752 | 21.36 83.3 16.4 - 
Hawaii..__._. 360 | 31.49 72.7 1.7 25.6 
Kansas .._. 4, 845 27.97 62.4 11.6 26.0 
Louisiana. .. 4,248 | 18.78 | 84.5 8, 5 7.0 
Maine....___. 350 | 38.15 5.3 16.6 33.1 
Massachusetts. __ - 3,393 | 55.06 12.0 | 5.9 82.1 
Michigan. _._. 6,153 | 31.30 54.1 2.7 43.2 
Montana..........._.. 1, 454 | 27.13 49.1 50.3 6 
New Mexico. . 5a4 26. 01 84.7 2.6 12.7 
New York... | 7,954) 46.16 | 17.0 2.4 80. 6 
GG aeons | 3,312 42.17 | 42.8 13.8 43.4 
Oregon _.._. ‘x 1, 110 7.15 | 35.4 | 14.7 49.9 
Rhode Island. _. 245 45. 20 19.6 17.1 63.3 
=p . 1, 241 30. 61 1 25. 1 24.8 
Washington 1, 888 28.74 | 28.7 | 71.3 0 
Wisconsin 3, 174 33. 63 50. 6 11.3 38.1 
that each 


1 Computations based on distribution which has been adjusted so 
State has the same proportionate representation as in the total case load of 
June 30, 1938. 

A cae in these States is $18 for first child and $12 for each additional 
child. 

3 Not computed because base figure is too sma!l 

¢ Maximum is as follows: California, $20 for each child; Indiana, $20 for 
first child, $18 for second child, and $12 for each additional child; Minnesota, 
$20 for first child and $15 for each additional child, South Carolina, $15 for 
first child and $10 for each additional child; Tennessee and West Virginia, 
$12 for first child and $8 for each additional child. In Vermont assistance is 
limited to $4 a week for each child, and in New Jersey to an amount not to 
exceed cost of care in approved child-caring institution. 

* Less than 0.1 percent. 
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Table 2.—Aid to dependent children: Percent of families 
approved during the fiscal year 1937-38 for grants 
equal to maximum toward which the Federal Govern- 
ment contributes and percent equal to State maxi- 
mum, in States with limitations other than those gov- 
erning Federal contribution '! 




















Percent of families ap- 
proved for grants 
Number of equal to— 
State families 
approved 
Federal State 
maximum | maximum 
—_—— Jiro ' 
California. . 4, 347 5.7 40.1 
Indiana 7, 462 7.1 | 31.2 
Minnesota 2, 058 3.9 44.3 
South Carolina CO) Ss | 24.5 
Tennessee - 10, 686 | (2) 28.9 
3,387 |...... cs | 44.1 


West Virginia 





1 Maximum is as follows: California, $20 for each child; Indiana, $20 for 
first child, $18 for second child, and $12 for each additional child; Minnesota, 
$20 for first child and $15 for each additional child; South Carolina, $15 for 
first child and $10 for each additional child; Tennessee and West Virginia, 
$12 for first child and $8 for each additional child. In New Jersey grants are 
limited to an amount not to exceed cost of care in approved child-caring 
institution; data are not available on the number equaling this maximum. 
In Vermont, where assistance is limited to $4 a week for each child, too few 
families were accepted during the year to supply a significant distribution. 

1 Less than 0.1 percent. 


were at the maximum. In these States the pro- 
portion varied between 29 percent in Nebraska 
and 46 percent in Idaho. It seems likely that in 
most of the States limiting payments to the level 
of Federal contributions a large proportion of the 
grants were lower than they would have been in 
the absence of existing limitations. On the other 
hand, it is evident that in North Carolina and 
Oklahoma, where the great bulk of grants fell 
below the maximum allowable, the limitations on 
grants were of minor significance. 

The tendency for grants to cluster about the 
maximum amounts permitted by State laws is 
likewise characteristic of the distributions in the 
States which limit monthly payments to amounts 
other than the maximum toward which Federal 
contributions are available. In 1937-38 there 
were 8 States with such limitations. California, 
Indiana, and Minnesota had higher maximum pay- 
ments than those governing Federal participation. 
Table 2 shows that in each of these States the pro- 
portion of grants equal to the Federal maximum 
was small, while a large proportion of the families 
accepted during the year were to receive the State 
maximum. The distribution in Indiana, in which 
31 percent of the grants were approved for the 
State maximum, is shown in chart II. In Cali- 
fornia and Minnesota the proportion was even 
higher—40 and 44 percent, respectively. 
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The State laws of South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and West Virginia specified a lower limit on grants 
than that on which Federal contributions are based. 
In these States a substantial share of the grants 
were approved for the maximum amount, with the 
proportion ranging between 25 percent in South 
Carolina and 44 percent in West Virginia. 

New Jersey and Vermont also had limitations 
on the amount of grant, but these States are not 
included in table 2. In New Jersey assistance is 
limited to an amount not to exceed the cost of 
care in an approved child-caring institution. This 
cost, of course, varies from one locality to another 
within the State, and data on the proportion of 
grants equal to such maximum amounts are not 
available. About a fifth of the grants approved 
in New Jersey coincided with the Federal maxi- 
mum, while a somewhat larger share exceeded that 
level. In Vermont, where the maximum payment 
is $4 a week for each child, too few families were 
accepted during the year to permit a significant 
analysis of the distribution of grants. 

More than a third of the grants approved in the 
20 States without maximum limitations on pay- 
ments were above the limitations on Federal par- 
ticipation. In 12° of these States at least 25 per- 
cent of the families accepted were to receive 
amounts larger than the Federal maximum, and 
in Massachusetts and New York the proportion 
was more than 80 percent. 

An examination of the grant distributions in 
these 20 States reveals that the maximum limit on 
Federal contributions influences the amounts 
granted in certain States which do not have legal 
limitations as well as in States which have adopted 
the Federal maximum in their own State laws. For 
example, Washington did not legally limit the 
amount of assistance, but 71 percent of its grants 
were concentrated at the level of maximum Federal 
participation, and none exceeded that level. In 
Delaware 63 percent of the grants equaled the 
Federal maximum, and in Montana 50 percent. 
Only 7 percent of the families accepted in Delaware 
were to receive grants higher than the Federal 
maximum and in Montana the proportion was less 
than 1 percent. The Federal maximum also 
influenced significantly the sums granted in 
Alabama and Georgia. In these States a con- 


§ District of Columbia, Hawaii, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, and Wisconsin. 
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siderable proportion of the grants were equal to maximums prescribed by the Federal act it is clear ac 

the Federal maximum, while very few grants were __ that it is impossible to meet the needs of a | ck 

higher. proportion of the families with few dependent th 

children. sD 

Distribution of Grants by Size of Family The median amount of assistance approved for | lu 

App tly the 40 States as a group found it families on the rolls in the 40 States at the endof | 0 

a ‘i the fiscal year 1937-38 was as much as the Federal fo 

more difficult to meet the n f oman 8 °S maximum only for families with one or two chil F 

than of large families within the maximums set b a ' 

the F hoe ss tik ae a ii eth bod dren, as shown in chart III. For families with fo 

; ugge ; ; 

basic level for Federal participation of $18 for the more than two children the median grant fell D 

. . . i al 

first dependent child is at too low s level. It 7” Table 3.—Aid to dependent children: Percent of grants | 

estimated that 58 percent of the one-child families ° 

: . of less than, the same as, and more than the maxi. " 

approved for aid to dependent children at the end mum toward which the Federal Government contrib. ¢ 

of June 1938 were receiving grants which equaled utes, for families with specified number of dependent | ™ 

or exceeded the Federal maximum, as shown in children receiving aid on June 30, 1938, in all States | ; 

table 3. For families with two dependent children with plans approved by the Social Security Board | 

the proportion dropped to 53 percent, and for PT PTS 
three-child families to 42 percent. A further families | ee - 
decline occurred for each additional child, until Number of dependent to depend: |. 

only 13 percent of the families with 8 children were J ‘ bon gen than | Semoes | More then 
approved for grants equal to or greater than the “ise "| Maximum | maximum | maximam 

limits of Federal participation. Thus under the | ex . 
All families *____._. 246, 317 | 53.4 | 19.5 | 7.1 

Chart III.—Aid to dependent children: Median grant ——— 07, 600 | 7.1) 22.1 ws : 
compared with maximum toward which the Federal {‘hidren | are| =| | 
Government contributes, for families with specified 5 children_.----_--___.-- > oo oe 12.6 
number of dependent children receiving aid on June 7 children..------.--.-- =. 3, 401 86.3 6.5 rf 
30, 1938, in States with plans approved by the Social S children..............--| =e = saad ae 

; 1 
Seountiy Soard t a from information concerning families accepted during fiscal 
year . 
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NUMBER OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


BBS meDian GRANT 
(UMD maximum GRANT MATCHABLE UNDER FEDERAL ACT 


1 Estimated from information concerning families accepted during fiscal 


1 Includes 558 families having 9 or more dependent children. 


below the Federal limits, with the disparity be- 
coming greater for each additional child. In 25 
States the median grant for one-child families 
accepted in 1937-38 equaled or exceeded the 
Federal maximum, and in 21 States this was true 
of the median grant for two-child families. The 
number of States with a median grant equal to or 
above the limits on Federal participation fell off 
rapidly as the families increased in size. For 
three-child families the median grant equaled or 
exceeded the Federal limitation in 13 States, and 
for families with four children the number of 
States dropped to five. Only Massachusetts, 
New York, and Pennsylvania had median amounts 
of assistance at or above the Federal maximum for 
families with five children, and only Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania for those with six children. 
Examination of table 4 reveals that in most 
States there was a marked tendency for the 


mm 


year 1937-38. increment to the median grant to drop sharply for 
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additional children beyond the second or third 
child. This tendency was exhibited even in 
those States with the highest median grants for 


smaller families. 


California, the District of Co- 


lumbia, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, 
Oregon, and Rhode Island all had median grants 
for one- and two-child families in excess of the 


Federal maximum. 


The increment to the median 


for the third child amounted to $12 or more in the 
District of Columbia, Massachusetts, New York, 
and Rhode Island, but in none of the seven States 
was the increment for the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
child as much as the $12 increase for each child 


in the Federal matching 


limit. 


Implications of Grant Distributions 


That the maximum amounts which may be 
considered in making Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States are too low has been amply demonstrated 
by the experience of the States. A majority of 
the States without limitations made assistance 
payments higher than the Federal maximum to a 
substantial proportion of the families they ac- 
cepted. This was true also in the 3 States with 
maximum payments above the Federal limitations. 
Most of the States limiting grants to the Federal 
maximum found it necessary to award the maxi- 
mum amount allowable to a large proportion of the 
families approved for assistance. The existing 


Table 4.—Aid to dependent children: Median amount of monthly grants initially approved for families with speci- 
fied number of dependent children accepted during the fiscal year 1937-38, in States with plans approved by the 
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tat 
State 


Total * 
States with limitations the same as t} 
tion: * 
Arizona 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Maryland 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
Wyoming 


States with limitations different from 


tribution: § 
California 
Indiana 
Minnesota 
New Jersey 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Vermont 
West Virginia 

States without limitatior 

Alabama. . 
Arkansas 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Georgia... 
Hawaii 
Kansas... _ 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Montana 
New Mexico 
New York 
Ohio.____. 
Oregon 
Rhode Island 
Utah 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


ose governing Federal contribu 


Median amount! of monthly grants for families with specified number of dependent 



































children 
Total | 1 child | 2 children | 3 children | 4 children | 5 children | 6 children 

$25 | sis | $30 | $35 | $40 $42 $46 
30 18 30 40 44 50 55 
30 18 30 42 45 50 55 
20 18 30 30 36 40 0} 

25 18 30 39 44 47 44 
30 18 30 | 40 47 50 50 
18 15 23 | 30 39 42 45 
30 ® mM | @& () ® () 

15 10 12 15 20 20 20 
30 18 26 | 37 45 50 54 
14 a 14 18 22 24 28 
30 18 30 42 54 66 78 
30 18 | 26 42 () () ® 

30 20 | 37 45 53 50 60 
2 18 29 36 44 50 50 
35 20 35 43 50 55 60 
30 16 30 41 50 60 70 
18 15 20 20 25 25 25 
17 12 16 20 22 25 28 
26 (0) (‘) (4 (4) ® (4 

20 12 20 24 27 30 32 
18 17 18 18 25 20 23 
12 8 10 12 12 12 12 
30 18 30 42 (4) (4) ( 

50 25 41 53 59 64 ® 

18 13 18 21 25 29 32 
28 17 26 30 30 38 35 
27 18 27 33 35 40 40 
16 14 16 18 20 20 20 
35 18 30 40 50 50 ® 

be | 40 53 65 74 80 90 
29 23 28 34 38 41 45 
25 18 30 36 42 48 45 
26 16 22 27 30 33 ')) 

43 38 50 64 70 75 77 
40 18 35 42 50 60 60 
36 23 34 42 49 59 1) 

47 30 42 54 6 (4 (4) 

30 18 30 37 42 45 45 
29 18 30 42 51 59 57 
30 18 30 | 40 48 50 57 





as Figure given is the lower limit of the dollar interval in which the median 
s 


* Medians based on distribution which bas been adjusted so that each State 
has the same proportionate representation as in the total case load of June 30, 


1938, 


' Maximum in these States is $18 for first child and $12 for each additional 


child. 
* Not computed because base figure 
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is too small. 


§ Maximum is as follows: California, $20 for each child; Indiana, $20 for 
first child, $18 for second child, and $12 for each additional child; Minnesota, 
$20 for first child and $15 for each additional child; South Carolina, $15 for 
first child and $10 for each additional child; Tennessee and West Virginia, 
$12 for first child and $8 for each additional child. In Vermont assistance is 
limited to $4 a week for each child, and in New Jersey to an amount not to 
exceed cost of care in approved child-caring institution. 
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limits on Federal contributions also have tended 
to scale down monthly payments in a number of 
States in which legal limitations are lacking. 
The Social Security Board has recognized the 
inadequacy of the present maximum governing 
Federal contributions in its recommendation that 
the level of individual payments toward which 
the Federal Government contributes be raised 
substantially. The adoption of a higher limit 
would provide Federal participation in the amounts 
in excess of $18 for the first child and $12 for each 





additional child which are at present defrayed 
entirely from State or from State and local funds. 
It also would probably induce many of the States 
limiting their grants to the present Federal 
maximum to raise or to abolish the limitations 
they now have. The necessity for supplementing 
grants for aid to dependent children from other 
assistance funds—a widespread practice in some 
States limiting the amount of payments—would 
be largely obviated. 
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APPLICANTS FOR ACCOUNT NUMBERS, BY AGE, SEX, 
AND COLOR, JANUARY-MARCH 1939 


WittarpD C. SmirH AND KATHERINE D. Woop * 


Wirn THE old-age insurance program now in its 
third year of operation, year-to-year comparisons 
can be made of the volume of applications for 
account numbers as well as of the characteristics 
of the applicants. Such comparisons for the first 
9 years reflect the special conditions in the first 
year of the program, when the initial registration 
for account numbers occurred. While account 
numbers may be obtained by persons who do not 
enter covered employment, current applications 
probably represent, for the most part, additions to 
the group covered by old-age insurance. A com- 
parison of the wage records for 1937 and the appli- 
cations for account numbers through the end of 
that year indicates that about 85 percent of the 
persons who applied for account numbers by the 
end of 1937 had been in covered employment some 
time during that year. The corresponding pro- 
portion for current applicants cannot be deter- 
mined at this time. It is probable, however, that 
the percentage of current applicants in covered 
employment is about the same as for the earlier 
applicants, except for those of the younger groups, 
many of whom obtain account numbers in antici- 
pation of their first jobs. It seems likely that 
certain factors which led persons not in covered 
employment to obtain account numbers in the 
earlier period have lost some of their force and will 
continue to be less important as knowledge of the 
social security program becomes more widespread. 
This change would tend to counterbalance the 
number of young persons obtaining account num- 
bers before entering covered employment. The 
persons who obtain account numbers in connection 
with unemployment compensation, i. e., those in 
occupations covered by State unemployment com- 
pensation laws but not by old-age insurance, 
should play a decreasing part in new applications. 

Through December 1937, approximately 36.7 
million applications for account numbers had been 
received from persons in the United States, Alaska, 
and Hawaii. A 10-percent random sample of 
these applications was tabulated to provide in- 
formation on the age, sex, and color of the persons 
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applying for account numbers! during the months 
when the program was first launched and the 
initial registration largely completed. The ap- 
plications during these first months were, of 
course, larger in number than would be the case 
in any succeeding year, when applications could 
be expected only from persons who are entering 
the labor market for the first time, from persons 
who have been either unemployed or employed in 
noncovered employment, or from those who have 
not been seeking work since the inception of the 
Social Security Act but are reentering the labor 
market. In 1938 the applications were tabulated 
monthly to determine whether seasonal factors 
affected the number and the distribution of the 
applicants by age, sex, and color. These monthly 
data indicated that presentation of quarterly tab- 
ulations would be adequate. Figures for the first 
quarter of 1939 are presented here, together with 
data for earlier periods, in order to show the 
changes that have been taking place in the age, 
sex, and color composition of the groups applying 
for account numbers. 

From November 1936 through December 1937, 
approximately 35 million applications for account 
numbers were received from persons 15-64 years 
of age.? The first year includes applications for 
14 months, since account numbers were granted 
during November—December 1936, although the 
old-age insurance program did not go into effect 
until January 1, 1937. During the 12 months of 
1938 about 5.5 million applications were filed by 
persons aged 15-64, of which 1.2 million were 

! This information was tabulated from the actuarial cards which had been 
placed in the alphabetical file by Dec. 31, 1937; therefore, the count of this 
sample (3.6 million) is slightly less than 10 percent of the number of net appli- 
cations received by subtracting all ‘‘voids”’ (cards rejected for various reasons) 
from the actual number received. 

? The number of applications presented here includes only persons 15-64 
years of age, whereas the previous figure of 36.7 million includes persons of 
all ages and those whose age was unknown. All tables but table 4 in this 
article include only persons 15-64 years of age. Those 65 and over are ex- 
cluded because at age 65 employment ceased to be covered by terms of the 
act and benefits became payable. Children under 15 years of age are ex- 
cluded because State child-labor laws in general prohibit child labor under 
14, 15, or 16 years of age except for work outside of school hours in nonfactory 
occupations. Although some States permit work at age 14, it is believed 


that the number of children under 15 who could be really considered in the 
labor market is small. 
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filed during the first quarter. During the first 
quarter of 1939 the number of applications from 
persons of this age was approximately 1.4 million, 
an increase of about 230,000 over the number of 
applications during the corresponding period of 
1938. Both normal factors, which originate from 
turn-over in the labor market, and special factors, 
such as the use of social security account numbers 
for the unemployment compensation programs 
and other purposes, affect the volume of applica- 
tions. The volume of applications would also be 
influenced if the act were amended to include 
groups previously exempt from coverage of old- 
age insurance. Whether any special factors in- 
fluenced the volume of applications in the first 
quarter of 1938 more than in 1939 or vice versa 
cannot be definitely stated. Nearly all States had 
launched their unemployment compensation pro- 
grams by the end of January 1939, and since no 
other special factors are known to have affected 
these two quarters differently, the increase in the 
number of applications in the first quarter of 1939 
over the first quarter of 1938 may reflect largely 
the influence of the general factors. The increase 
in applications would therefore seem to be related 
to increased employment opportunities in covered 
industry. Although the total volume of unem- 
ployment increased from January to March 1939 
and stood at about the same level as that for the 
same months of 1938,’ employment in many in- 
dustries moved upward during these same months 
in 1939 and may have increased applications.‘ 


Sex and Color of Applicants 


The sex and color distribution of the applicants 
for account numbers for various periods is given 
in table 1. Women were 39.0 percent of the total 
number of applicants during the first quarter of 
1939, as compared with 32.0 percent during the 
first quarter of 1938. It should be noted that the 
proportion of women to the total increased con- 
tinuously from 27.7 percent in the period Novem- 
ber 1936—December 1937 to 40.8 percent for the 
last quarter of 1938.5 Whether the small decline 
in their proportion in 1939 in comparison with the 
last 3 months of 1938 indicates a reversal in trend 
remains to be seen. 

The color distribution of the applicants for 


5 See chart on page 83. 

4See “Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls,” Monthly Labor Review, 
April 1939 and May 1939. 

* See Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 2 (February 1939), p. 79, table 5. 
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account numbers in the first quarter of 1939 shows 
that the percentage of Negroes declined slightly 
from their proportion during the corresponding 
period of 1938 (13.2 percent as compared with 147 
percent). Applications for the entire year 1938 
as well as for each quarter of that year and for the 
first quarter of 1939 show approximately twice as 
large a percentage of Negroes to total applicants 
for each period as was the case for the initig] 
period of November 1936—-December 1937. The 
percentage of “‘other races” to the total for each 
period shows less variation than that of Negroes, 
but their number is relatively small—0.9 percent 
of total applicants in January-March 1939. The 
color distribution of the applicants for the several 
periods indicates probably that in the early period 
the Negroes, either because of their own or their 
employers’ ignorance of the requirements, lagged 
behind other groups in applying for account 
numbers. This conclusion seems reasonable al- 
though the current Negro applicants also include 
many who have not had covered employment 
preceding the date of their application; the total 
increase thus represents both the current additions 
to the covered Negro population and those who 
have previously been in covered occupations but 
failed to obtain account numbers. The fact that 
many Negroes are employed as day laborers by 
different employers makes an additional adminis- 
trative problem of recordkeeping. 


Table 1.—Percentage distribution ' by sex and color of 
applicants for account numbers in specified periods 
of 1936-39 



































Percentage distribution of applicants in— 
Sex and color January- January- | January- Noa 
March March | December | ‘camber 
1939 1938 | 1938 1937 3 
Total number..._- | 1, 387, 018 1, 157,646 | 5,536,308 | 34, 978, 410 
| ——_——— —<—<— : — — SS 
Gem, G008b....2<2<2 ‘ 100.0 100. 0 | 100. 0 100.0 
Bi ccaicattainbenlanadintatatiaiaiis 61.0 68.0 62.7 723 
PE concesteesosuacs 39.0 32.0 | 37.3 | 27.7 
Color, total....... 400.0 “100.0|/ 100.0) 1000 
— a — 
[0 SS 85.9 84.3 84. 6 | 91.8 
PSS Soe 13.2 14.7 14.3 7.5 
Peis tetiteaneicetintenteienies A 1.0 1.1 7 
1 Based on persons aged 15-64. 
4 Based on 10-percent sample of applications filed prior to 1938. 


Age and Sex of Applicants 


Approximately half of the women and nearly 45 
percent of the men who applied for account num- 
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Table 2.—Percentage distribution for each sex by age group of applicants for account numbers in specified periods 
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1 
atly of 1936-39 
ling Percentage distribution of applicants in— 
47 | 
938 Age group (years) ee “ye seen ~ enna Janeary Doster povenber =: 
th 
7 Male | Female Male Female Male | Female Male Female 
a ae 
nts SING COGD. nw cnninsoscsncstisibbesbdudeenincencesnalil 845,727 | 541,291 | 786,779 | 370, 867 |3, 472, 388 |2, 064,060 | 25,301,740 | 9, 676, 670 
tial 
‘he Percentage distribution 
ch | Rr as cneeensschnsiuiccngadanub eee aneeeeae 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 1000 100.0 100.0 
es, ees EOP 23.4 28.9 15.1 18.9 24.2 28.0 8.0 13.7 
nt III 1-5) os casino sign dnecionsigaiieinaieassasinianaaaiia 21.0} 220 19.2) 241 19.2] 21.1 16.5 24. 8 
ST -_......__. <.sossnncerensoscepleseniiieiadiamonameecn 12.1 13.3 13.9 15.8 12.3 13.6 15.5 18.2 
he SUNIIal 5. -..0, <nsocsanecanerseesseeanenata leanne 9.1 10.0 10.7 11.4 9.3 10.3 18.5 12.7 
NITE... as.<nncs.socceoceneoosseosiebanieacaaneeeeen 8.0 8.4 9.1 9.2 8.0 8.4 11.7 9.9 
ral SIT «soe nseepaesuconesaaeiiekieinenemaainiae 6.9 6.1 8.5 7.2 7.2 6.4 10.3 7.6 
SEIT - .,....--nacasusceenconacesaceeetookaeaeeaaaeainn 6.2 4.6 7.6 5.4 6.5 5.0 9.0 5.7 
od Pliendiguccceccreccoesvescccessovevecessoussussusssongneseunieneens 5.4 3.3 6.7 3.9 5.6 3.5 7.1 3.7 
; nT... ..-.---<ocaecesosoneensenraacananeeaa eae 45 2.2 5.4 2.6 4.5 2.4 5.1 24 
oir a NRE IIRRIR IR Ae ALN SoS 3.4 1.2 3.8 1.5 3.2 1.3 3.3 1.3 
: 1 Based on 10-percent sample of applications filed prior to 1938. 
D 
il. bers during the first 3 months of 1939 were 15-24 __ the relative importance of each of these groups in 
le years of age. (See table 2.) This concentration the total in any period. 
nt of applicants in the younger age groups was more It has already been noted that the number of 
al conspicuous than for the first 3 months of 1938 applications during the first quarter of 1939 
18 but approximately the same as for the entire year exceeded the total number for the same months 
0 of 1938. The annual figures for 1938 reflect the of 1938 by approximately 230,000, representing 
it large percentage of persons under 20 years of age _— almost 60,000 men and over 170,000 women. In 
t | among the applicants for the two quarters July- _— each State the number of women applicants in 
y September and October-December. In com- the first quarter of 1939 exceeded the number dur- 
- ) parison with the applicants through 1937, the ing the same quarter of 1938. For the age groups 
applicants of both sexes during the entire period 15-24 years the number of men in the 1939 period 
, since 1937 show a marked concentration in the exceeded the 1938 figure by approximately 
, | ge group 15-19; the men also show a greater 102,000. The larger number of women in the 


| concentration in the age group 20-24 years. This 1939 period was accounted for by the two youngest 
change in the age composition of the groups apply- _—age groups to the extent of 100,000, but each age 

| ing for account numbers was to be expected, since . 

the yearly additions to the labor market would Table 3.—Ratio (percent) for each age group of female 

normally be heavily weighted by persons seeking to male applicants for account numbers in specified 

their first jobs. Were it not for the other sources periods of 1936-39 

of additions to the covered population, 1. e., per- | 


R . | Ratio (percent) of female to male applicants in— 
sons who have been either unemployed or in non- 









































covered employment, or those who have been Age group (years) January- | November 
P " ° January- | January- | fecember 1936- 
voluntarily out of the labor market, the appli- March i980] Mareh 1938) Pegg "°F | December 
cants for account numbers would be almost exclu- = 
sively persons seeking or holding their first jobs. Total 15-64......... 64.0 48.3 50. 4 38.2 
At the present time it is impossible to determine 79.0 60.3 68.8 65.6 
67.1 60.7 65.1 57.6 
70.1 55.1 65.9 44.7 
* See Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 2 (February 1939), p. 79. Since 70.4 5L.4 64.8 36.0 
the age of applicants is calculated from year of birth to year of application, os 44 =; =? 
the age recorded here is not attained age. For the youngest age groups this 47.7 34.3 45.7 4.3 
explains, in part, the larger proportion in these age groups in the 2 second 38.7 28.1 37.2 19.8 
quarters of both years. It is believed, however, that a seasonal influence =? ap 44 7? 
due to the rate at which young persons obtain their first Jobs subsequent to ’ , : 
leaving school is probably more significant in explaining the quarterly differ- 
ences in the percentages in the 2 youngest age groups. ! Based on 10-percent sample of applications filed prior to 1938. 
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group of women up to 55 years of age accounted 
for some of the differences. 

The increasing proportion of women among ap- 
plicants for account numbers since the beginning 
of the old-age insurance program is evident in the 
sex ratio for each period shown in table 3. Not 
only for the total, but for almost every age group, 
the number of women per 100 men has increased ; 
the most recent period showed the highest ratio 
of women per 100 men for any period. This fact 
may reflect the intermittency of women in the 
labor market, a fact which is of particular im- 
portance in the applications for account numbers 
at this stage of the program. An increase in the 
proportion of women may be expected to continue 
for some time. Eventually, however, the reen- 
trance into the labor market of women who have 
previously worked in covered employment and 
therefore hold account numbers will tend to lessen 
the number of older women applying for such 
numbers. This decrease, in turn, will reduce the 
ratios of women to men applicants. The number 
of women per 100 men was 64 for the applications 
of the first 3 months of 1939 as compared with 38 
for the period through December 1937. The 


Table 4.—Distribution of applicants for account n 





ratio of women to men for the younger age = 
has changed relatively less than for the older 

groups during the entire period of 1937-99 
Further changes for the younger persons will de. 
pend largely upon changes in opportunities for 
covered employment for women as compared with 
men, except as possible changes in coverage may 
affect the sex distribution of the new applicants, 

Table 4 gives the age distribution by color and 
sex for 5-year age groups for the first quarter of 
1939. Comparable data for the earlier periods 
have been published in the Bulletin. 

Thus far the analysis by age has been made of 
data grouped for 5-year age periods. Tabulations 
by single years of age are useful in providing data 
from which the number of persons reaching age 
65 may be subtracted from the cumulative total: 
they also make it possible to add to previous totals 
the number of new applicants in different years, 
No such adjustments have as yet been made, but 
it is planned in the near future to present a cumu- 
lative total from which the probable number of 
deaths will have been subtracted from each age 
group. It should be noted that the data for 
actual reported age by single years show peaks in 


umbers by age, sex, and color in January-March 1939 
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Total White Negro | Other Total | White | Negro | Other 
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| | 
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5, 304 4,017 3, 391 | 611 | 15| 1,377| 1,200 168 9 
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296,813 | 177,673 | 146,668 29,509 | 1,496 |119, 140 |106,170 | 12, 287 | 703 
174,235 | 102, 404 80, 214 20,555 | 1,635 | 71,831 | 60,970 | 10 524 337 
131, 229 76, 992 61, 200 14,382 | 1,410 | 54,237 337 7 668 | 232 
112, 843 67, 465 53, 512 12,713 | 1,240 | 45,378 | 38,350 | 7 | 21 
91,377 | 58,340 | 48,136 9, 327 877 | 33,037 | 28, 309 4465| 12 
78, 141 52,901 | 44, 288 7, 899 714 | 25,240 | 22,044 | 3,077 | 119 
63, 429 45, 736 39, 314 5, 816 606 | 17,693 | 15,643 | 1,971 79 
49, 432 37, 682 32,706 | 4, 586 390 | 11,750 | 10,426) 1,278 46 
SO ee 35, 104 28, 522 25,575 | 2,504) 353 | 6,582) 5,953 611 18 
a SS EAE Ce eee 32,222 | 26,655 23, 258 3, 218 179 | 5,567 | 5,032 512 23 
Ee iibitncatetrenectatcaaquphcnpaaetniatinnihnhnoainebeteres 2, 445 1, 935 1, 259 | 648 | 28 | 510 | 357 147 ¥) 
| Percentage distribution 

—— — , 
100.0| 100.0] 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 
0.4 | 0.5 0.5 0.54 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.3 0.4 
24.8 22. 5 24.0 15.5 10. 1 28. 5 30. 5 10.9 24.2 
20. 8 | 20.2 19.9 22.3 15.0 21.7 21.6 22.1 7.1 
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the number of persons reported as of certain ages. 
These irregularities in the age distributions appear 
to be equally great among both men and women, 
as may be seen in chart I. Since the tabulations 
for 1938 were not by single years of age it has 
been necessary to interpolate the figures for that 
year from the grouped data. 


Applications for Account Numbers by States 


State figures of the number of applications for 
account numbers show wide variations in the 
yolume for the year 1938 and for the first quarters 
of 1938 and 1939, if measured by the total for the 
period through December 1937. (See table 5.) 
Applications for the entire year 1938 constituted 
the highest percentage of the previous State total 
in Mississippi and the lowest percentage in Massa- 
chusetts—32.8 percent and 7.0 percent, respec- 
tively. For the first quarter of 1938, the number 
of applications was relatively highest in Kentucky 
and lowest in Massachusetts—7.3 percent and 1.3 
percent, respectively, of the total through Decem- 


ber 1937. The States in which applications are 
high in 1938 and 1939 in comparison with the total 
through December 1937 include especially Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Tennessee, and Texas. In 
some other States the rate of applications is high 
in one or two but not in all three of the more recent 
periods. For the most part, the States in which 
the applications were high for 1938 and for the 
first quarter of 1939 on the basis of the total 
through 1937 were either Southern or Western 
States. This fact is significant because in the 
earlier period, i. e., November 1936—December 
1937, the more industrialized States of the East 
and the Middle Atlantic area accounted for larger 
percentages of total applicants than would have 
been expected on the basis of the number of gainful 
workers in those States in 1930. The applications 
for 1938 and 1939 may therefore raise the States 
which had relatively fewer applications in the 
initial period more nearly to their expected pro- 
portion of applicants on the 1930 basis. Differ- 


Chart I.—Number of applicants for account numbers, by single years of age for each sex in specified periods of 
1936-39 
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' Based on 10-percent sample of applications filed prior to 1938. 
’ Figures interpolated from 5-year age groups. 
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Table 5.—Total number of applicants for account both emplovers and w earn . . 
numbers in November 1936-December 1937 and ratio lees in aan i ™, —a be the o 
to this total of applicants in subsequent periods ! . Se Of social u 
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 secmomaapmmmpmme Bie 29 44 20.6 Massachusetts 49.3 38, 4 | 44.5 33.6 
Rg 82. 520 3.9 23 14.9 Michigan............. 45.4 | 33. 9 41.0 3.1 
Virginia ---->-” 532, 870 5.4 3.5 | 21.5 Minnesota - 39. 4 20. 3 $8.0 me 
Washington. -------"| 489, 710 4.3 2.2 Er ing 20. 6 | 21.3 m3 =: 
West Virginia ~~ => 479, 700 3.5 <2 | te moe 3 roe =? - | 
Wisconsin... 744, 870 2.8 1.9 | Tn --— ay a.8 28.0 e: ae | 
Wyoming................ 54, 570 4.3 3.9 | 20. 3 aaa | 36.3 | 28.9 30.7 16.6 
New Hampshire____- 48.6 | 35.7 | 42.1 33.6 
1 Based on persons aged 15-44. J, 76 / 2.! 30.9 
# Based on 10-percent sample of applications filed prior to 1938. aw > —~ Spesenengen as ae 2 ; 17.0 | 
RE 47.4 | 36.7 2.1 30.9 
‘ ™ ’ North Carolina. ___.. scedl 30.0 | 29. 6 32.2 32.8 
ences will continue to exist, however, because of North Dakots........... 31.7 20.1 a4 = 
the exclusion of agricultural workers. Oklahoma. ............. 36.0 | 27. 5 31.1 = 
: ‘ Oregon. ES 34.7 | 25.2 35. 6 os 
er- Pennsylvania.__.___.__. 44.8 32.2 | 40. 5 
Several factors may be responsible for the inter pioneyivanie.........-. | “4.8 | a | 0.5 * 
state differences in the early registrations and in Sutin cae aa ae as 
the subsequent rates of applications. There may South Dakota... | 33.9 | 20. 5 34.2 a8 
7 i Tennessee... REIS 29.4 27 31.0 TH | 
idiwicisnnepetedenes | 35.7 27.7 31.8 
have been a lag in certain States, due partly to the Texas... 44 a. 7 30.3 oe 
fact that many workers were relatively far from — Yermont-- } #2) 389 8.3 HH 
field offices ’ or that knowledge of the provisions of ae | 34.7 14 30.2 oo | 
i i i Wisconsin................ 38.1 | 32. 8 40.3 25.8 
the Social Security Act was less widespread among 1 — | oar] a3 m6 
’ The issuing of account numbers was taken over by the field offices of the 1 Based on persons aged 15-64. 
Bureau of Old-Age Insurance on July 1, 1937. 1 Based on 10-percent sample of applications filed prior to 1938. 
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state differences in the relative volume of applica- 
tions. It also brings out other interstate dif- 
ferences which are in themselves significant. For 
example, State variations from the national trend 
in the increase in the percentage of women or of 
Negroes to total applicants are important. The 
question may be asked whether the high volume of 
applications in recent months in certain States can 
be accounted for by disproportionately large 
numbers of women—or, in Southern States, of 
Negroes—who have applied for account numbers. 
As to the contributing influence of the number of 
women, the answer is clearly negative, since most 
of the States in which the percentage of women was 
highest in 1938 and in the first quarter of 1939 were 
not States in which the volume of applications in 
these more recent months was relatively high. 
They were, instead, largely the States in which the 
percentage of women to the total applicants 
was higher than for the United States in the 
earlier period, i. e., up to January 1, 1938. (See 
table 6.) 

To some extent it appears that the relatively 
greater number of applications from Negroes is 
responsible for the increase in the total number 
of applications in some States in the first quarter 
of 1939 as compared with the same months of 
1938. (See table 7.) This was the case in the 
Southern States. Since, however, the increasing 
number of Negro applicants was not entirely 
responsible for the total increase in the country 
as a whole, it appears that the factors operating 
to increase the proportionate number of applica- 
tions in certain States in the most recent months 
affected white wage earners as well. A lag in 
applications in Southern and Western States due 
to ignorance of the requirements or other special 
situations may have been an important factor. If 
interstate differences continue in the number of 
current applications as compared with a total as of 
& previous date, they would seem to indicate a 
reflection of differences in labor-market 
conditions. 

The age distribution of the applicants in the 
individual States is presented in tables 8 and 9. 
In order to simplify the picture, yet to bring out 
the essential differences more clearly than by an 
average, the men and women applicants have been 
grouped into three age groups. These data indi- 
cate that the percentage of total applicants who 
were under 25 years of age has increased in more 


wide 
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recent months when compared with the percent- 
ages for the period through December 1937 for 
both men and women in each State. The relative 
number of young persons among the totals for 
the first quarter of 1939 was, however, lower than 
was the case in the two last quarters of 1938. In 
spite of this uniformity of movement among the 
States in the changes in the proportion of young 
persons among applicants over the entire period, 
the interstate differences in the percentages in each 
of the three age groups were large. 


Table 7.—Ratio (percent)! of Negro to total appli- 
cants for account numbers in specified periods of 
1936-39, by States 























Ratio (percent) of Negro to total applicants in— 

State January- | January- | January- | % *086- ber 

March March December December 

1939 1938 1938 1937 2 

NE casndccicbonl 13.2 14.7 14.3 7.5 
PO a eee 33.1 37.6 37.2 31.8 
Pe ia:dinituniismistinpacenaeil si hs eimdinanad om 2 
pc ea 6.1 8.0 7.5 3.6 
hs pimndieenseediona 28.0 24.6 27.6 21.5 
i | aeons 4.2 3.6 3.8 1.4 
| “Sear 1.4 1.7 1.7 14 
Connecticut ............. 2.5 5.4 4.3 1.6 
ee 28.3 17.3 24.7 15.5 
District of Columbia----- 35. 5 49.1 41.9 26.3 
Pei csnccossnesqcsnes 32.1 31.4 33. 6 28.0 
ee 35. 5 39.8 saat 29 : 

.) e . 
R _ .2 2 
9.9 7.8 8.2 5.2 
6.5 8.9 8.1 4.5 
.8 1.3 1.3 L4 
6.7 8.4 6.8 5.0 
10.5 12.6 11.0 10.9 
ELIE IER 40.5 39.4 39.0 31.6 
Be bitenwkitennbbmibon a — a -l 
(ee 25.9 31.7 30.0 17.5 
Massachusetts. .........-. 1.2 1.6 1.7 9 
EE chnaamechamils 7.1 10.5 11.3 44 
Minnesota 5 1.2 8 .6 
42.1 44.3 46.6 37.6 
13.0 16.5 14.4 7.0 
.8 .6 -6 3 
2.1 2.5 2.4 2.5 
9 .6 L4 a] 
-2 ol -6 -2 
New Jersey.........-..-- 12.9 8.9 11.8 5.2 
, . ———saaeeve 1.3 2.1 1.6 14 
Sl eee 9.1 11.1 10.0 3.6 
North Carolina. -........- 28. 6 32.4 37.4 25.2 
North Dakota. .........- 5 eee ok 1 
| SSS 10.3 16.1 13.9 5.4 
CIA. ak. nnnccteecnes 10.5 11.4 9.4 6.5 
 _ —aeSreeret | 4 3 .4 -2 
Pennsylvania...........- 6.2 9.4 8.0 49 
Rhode Island...........- 1.6 2.0 1.7 9 
South Carolina. -........ 38.8 48.4 47.7 28.7 
South Dakota... --_.....-.. 2 eS on 2 
ye 24.1 28.3 24.6 19.4 
ll thdieeaationeetnnek 16.5 17.1 17.2 13.0 
NING dcnshinchpthenieahaitiaeed dite 5 5 1.3 3 
| —— eee 1 a 4 -2 
Winn kincesheaaaninid 30. 6 33. 5 34.0 25.9 
Washington.--.......... 8 6 9 4 
West Virginia............ 4.2 7.2 6.7 7.7 
LC as 5 ot .6 -6 
|, ones 5 3 5 5 

















1 Based on persons aged 15-64. 
? Based on 10-percent sample of applications filed prior to 1938. 











Table 8.—Percentage distribution by age group of male applicants for account numbers in specified periods of 
1936-39, by States ! 










































































































































































Age group and State 
Period [ie 
Total | 15-24 | 25-44 | 45-64 | Total | 15-24 | 25-44 | 45-64 | Total | 15-24 | 25-44 | 45-64 | Total | 15-24 | 25-44 | asm 
| Alabama Illinois Montana } Rhode Island 
——e 
Nov. 1936-Dec. 1937................- 100.0} 27.7] 54.0] 183 100.0] 225] 50.9] 26.6] 100.0! 227] 49.0] 283! 100.0| 25.1 | 46.8} 29) 
RE RE 100.0} 423) 428) 149) 100.0) 44.9) 341) 21.0) 100.0) 36.6] 35.1 | 283 $100.0 | 56.0 | 267) j73 
as csnasecieesed 100.0 | 347) 46.5) 188 | 100.0) 33.5 | 39.1) 27.4/ 100.0) 25.9 | 39.7) 344 | 100.0 | 36.3] 33.8) ag5 
1939 Ist quarter..............-.-.-..-| 100.0} 41.5 | 43.4) 15.1) 100.0) 44.7) 33.4) 21.9] 100.0 | 36.3) 37.6 | 26.1 100.0) 63.6 23.1] ig3 
Alaska Indiana Nebraska South Carolina 
Nov. 1936-Dec. 1937 19.9} 49.1] 31.0) 1 25.3 | 50.5 | 24.2] 100.0] 26.2/ 50.4 | 23.4 | 100.0) 35.5 | 488) I57 
1938 total... ...._. Didadesladhiowdnaceal 28.0} 42.6] 29.4) 100.0] 43.4] 31.5] 25.1 | 100.0) 43.9) 35.4) 20.7/ 1000] 541) 348] fh) 
1938 1st quarter 13.4] 46.8) 39.8 / 100.0) 27.8) 38.0) 34.2/ 1000) 35.7) 382)/ 26.1 | 1000/ 45.2| 30.9] 149 
1939 1st quarter 24.0) 40.9) 35.1) 1 49.3} 30.3] 20.4] 100.0) 44.4) 35.6/ 20.0 | 100.0) 51.0] 36.3] 397 
Arizona Iowa Nevada South Dakota 
——_— 
Nov. 1936-Dee. 1937. ............-.-. 100 7] 50.9) 20.4 | 100.0] 25.9 | 48.9) 25.2) 1 20.8 | 40.8 | 29.4 | 100.0) 27.2) 484] a4, 
ER ES 100. 0 .6 |. 39.7] 21.7) 100.0) 48.7) 321] 19.2) 100.0) 321] 40.4) 27.5 | 100.0) 45.7) 35.2] I9) 
ES 100.0 | 31.3 | 43.8] 24.9 | 100.0) 36.5] 37.2] 263) 100.0! 24.1] 41.8 | 341) 1000! 39.1] 37.2] ay 
RTE TL 100.0 | 39.4) 384) 222/ 1000) 50.5) 323] 17.2] 100.0] 286) 38.2) 33.2/ 100.0) 50.0] 327) j73 
Arkansas Kansas New Hampshire Tennessee 
Nov. 1936-Dec. 1937__........- eae 1 26.2 | 54.1] 19.7) 1 27.2| 49.2] 23.6 100.0| 27.3] 45.2] 27.5| 100.0! 27.0) 54.6] 99 
een TERED 2: 100.0} 40.0] 44.6] 15.4)| 1000) 49.5| 324] 181/| 1000] 49.4) 281! 225) 1000!/ 426) 413 161 
CC EE LEE TE: 100.0} 32.4} 47.8; 19.8 | 100.0) 39.1 36.6 | 24.3) 100.0!) 31.5| 32.8 35.7 | 100.0 | 35.1 45.2! 197 
PEE I oo cnccuccccccccsesess 100.0; 36.2) 44.7) 19.1 | 100.0) 48.3) 31.6] 201] 100.0) 49.9) 27.6) 22.5) 1000/ 44.0) 41.5] i145 
California | Kentucky New Jersey Texas 
Nov. 1936-Dec. 1937. ................ 1 22.3| 52.5] 25.2) 1 24.9) 53.5] 21.6] 100.0 | 24.4/ 49.0] 266/ 100.0! 27.6) 547] In7 
ase ait amined 100.0} 35.9] 39.7] 244/ 100.0] 41.4/] 39.4] 19.2/ 100.0) 463/ 31.1] 226/ 1000/ 44.5] 39.9) I5¢ 
I a etpciciminennbinaiaal 100.0 | 27.1) 42.8); 30.1 | 100.0) 34.5| 43.1] 224) 100.0 36.7} 37.8 | 255 | 100.0| 36.6)| 44.0] 194 
ant onmnesbctinmeneiial 100 32.2} 386)/ 29.2 46.4 | 37.0} 16.6 100.0!) 47.9/ 30.1} 220) 100.0) 43.5) 40.0) #5 
Colorado Louisiana New Mexico ~ Utah 
Nov. 1936-Dee. 1937. ...............- 100.0} 26.2] 49.8) 240/ 100.0/ 265/ 546 .9 | 100.0] 226] 53.4] 18.0) 100.0/ 29.4) 47.9) m7 
A a 100.0 | 44.9) 36.8 18.3 | 100.0 | 38.3 43.2 18.5 | 100.0} 39.9) 42.1 18.0 | 100.0 48.5 | 32.9 18.4 
CC ERAT EET 100.0 | 35.7) 40.5) 23.8/ 100.0) 35.1) 45.6) 19.3/| 100.0) 34.6) 465/ 189) 100.0 35.0) 30.9) 284 
Nn. ecccnccenccoseass 100.0 | 40.2) 38.3] 21.5/| 100.0) 428) 41.5/ 15.7] 100.0} 35.7] 429/ 214 / 1000) 498) 341) 1 
Connecticut Maine New York Vermont 
Nov. 1936-Dec. 1937_.............__- | 100.0} 24.8) 47.1} 28.1) 100.0} 243] 47.8/ 27.9/1 20.7| 52.0! 27.3/ 100.0] 27.1] 46.6] m3 
ne cubonanll | 100.0) 47.7) 30.3) 220) 100.0) 45.2/ 33.1) 21.7] 100.0) 39.9 38.3 | 21.8 | 100.0/ 45.4| 337) mo 
RR ee Tee: } 100.0; 32.2) 35.9) 31.9) 100.0) 31.8 | 39.7) 28.5 | 100.0) 29.9) 41.9) 28.2) 1000/ 33.3 38.4 23 
ETRE ATT | 100.0; 55.4/ 28.0) 16.6 0) 4.7) 34.6) 2.7/1 43.6 | 369) 19.5/ 100.0/ 43.9) 349) 219 
are Maryland North Carolina Virginia 
48.6/ 24.4/ 1000) 26.6) 50.9/ 225/ 100.0] 326/ 51.8/ 15.6 | 100.0) 30.1] 51.2) 187 
36.6} 18.0/| 100.0| 45.3| 35.3| 19.4| 100.0| 51.9| 37.1 | 11.0] 100.0] 49.4) 345) 141 
40.6} 25.9) 100.0) 33.6/ 40.4/ 26.0/ 100.0/ 41.3/ 427] 16.0| 100.0| 38.1 | 43.6) 183 
37.5 | 19.8 | 100.0 | 49.2) 33.5] 17.3 | 100.0) 49.0) 387)/ 123/| 100.0) 50.0| 356) M44 
Columbia | Massachusetts North Dakota | Washington 
85.7| 18.7 | 100.0] 23.5] 47.2] 20.3] 100.0} 2.2| 51.3| 225/1000| 21.9/ 49.8| m3 
43.3 15.8 | 100.0] 54.5] 29.1] 16.4] 100.0] 46.9/| 36.1] 17.0 | 100.0] 39.1 | 37.0] 29 
49.8) 19.5 | 100.0) 41.4) 35.6) 23.0] 100.0/ 35.8| 40.3 23.9/ 100.0/ 28.7/ 40.8/ 5 
40.0 8/| 100.0) 58.1 27.4) 14.5] 100.0) 43.1 36.2} 20.7 100.0; 36.0) 37.0} 27.0 
rida Michigan Ohio West Virginia 
53.1 | 20.3/ 100.0| 241] §& 24.1 | 100.0} 23.5] 50.1 | 26.4/1000) 25.5/ 524] 21 
41.4) 168] 100.0} 42.5/ 32.1] 25.4| 100.0/ 43.0] 32.4] 246/ 100.0) 49.1) 33.1] 178 
45.1 18.0 | 100.0 | 32.7 37.3 30.0 | 100.0; 31.8) 37.1 31.1 | 100.0 36.0 30.5) 25 
40.5 18.1 | 100.0; 51.8 | 28.2; 20.0/ 100.0); 45.9 28. 2 25.9 | 100.0) 60.4 26.4) 13.2 
rgia Minnesota Oklahoma Wisconsin 
52.3| 16.5 24.4 | 49.3| 263] 100.0/ 23.8] 564] 19.8| 100.0| 23.7] S11] 22 
39.0} 11.5 | 100.0; 43. 34.3) 22.5/| 100.0) 42.6) 40.2| 17.2/ 100.0| 46.6 33.2} 22 
44.4 16.0 | 100.0 | 30.2} 38.2) 31.6] 100.0) 32.7/| 45.5 21.8 | 100.0| 32.6) 30.3) Bl 
41.5 | 15.3 48.5) 33.0) 18.5) 1 40.4 | 39.2| 20.4/ 100.0| 46.4/ 31.6/| 220 
wali Mississippi Oregon W yoming 
00.0 | 32.6) 52.0! 15.4/ 100.0; 30.7| 53.8 §.5 | 100.0; 22.1 46.6 31.3 | 100.0 25.9 51.4 22.7 
. ~-+------------] 100.0 39.8 |} 46.5 13.7 | 100.0; 40.2) 46.8 13.0 | 100.0 | 36.3 38.2} 25.5 | 100.0 44.4 36.6 | 19.0 
CC ERE LES 100.0 | 282] 543) 17.5/| 100.0} 32.0] 50.7/ 17.3] 100.0| 24.9| 42.4] 32.7) 1000); 33.0/ 385)| 25 
PTS: 100.0} 27.3) 51.3) 21.4] 100.0/ 35.1 50.6} 14.3] 100.0} 35.3 | 36.6) 28.1 | 100.0} 40.1 40.0 | 10.9 
Idaho Missouri Pennsylvania ; 
Nov. 1936-Dec. 1987.................| 100.0] 27.2] 49.6] 23.2/ 100.0; 223/ 525/ 25.2/1000/ 2.2/ 49.2| 26.6). Lal 
a 100.0} 41.5 | 37.0] 21.5 | 100.0| 37.7 38.7 23.6 | 100.0) 48.8) 20.9 21.3 | 
1 SS 100.0} 31.8| 41.4/ 26.8/| 100.0} 30.0] 41.8| 28.2/ 1000] 35.6] 35.5 | (| gael SCRE RES 
1939 Ist quarter..................... | 100.0} 38.8) 37.7 23.5 | 100.0 40.0} 36.9 23.1 | 100.0) 54.8) 28.1 «tae 



































1 Data for November 1936-December 1937 are based on 10-percent sample of applications filed prior to 1938. State tabulations for 1938 and 1939 by age, 8% 
and color may be obtained from Bureau of Old-Age Insurance. 
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Table 9.—Percentage distribution by age group of female applicants for account numbers in specified periods of 
1936-39, by States ' 





Age group and State 
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Period 
Total | 15-24 25-44 45-64 | Total 15-24 | 25-44 | 45-64 | Total 15-24 | 25-44 | 45-64 | Total | 15-24 25-44 | 45-64 
a 
Alabama Illinois Montana Rhode Island 
Nov. 1936-Dec. 1937... ........-----. 100.0 | 38.5 | 61.0 | 10.5 | 100.0/ 39.6] 488] 11.6] 100.0] 40.7] 43.1] 162] 1000) 37.4] 49.0] 13.6 
1938 total...------ bbonnnnnndeecéal Mn 46.8 | 43.6 9.6 | 100.0 51.5 38.7 9.8 | 100.0 53.5 30.8 15.7 | 100.0} 656.4 35.0 8.6 
1988 Ist quarter econ ecccecececccece --| 100.0 | 44.9 44.5 10.6 | 100.0 41.6 46.4 12.0 | 100.0 48.0 34.8 17.2 | 100.0 44.6 4.8 14.6 
1939 Ist quarter........------....-.-. 100.0 | 56.1 | 37.5 6.4 | 100.0 51.2 | 38.4 10.4 | 100.0 53.7 31.8 14.5 | 100. 68.2 | 33.0 8.8 
Alaska ph Indiana Nebraska South Carolina 
Nov. 1936-Dec. 1937...........---..- 100.0 | 34.0 45.7 20.2 | 100.0 38.2 48.0 13.8 | 100.0 40. 4 45.1 14.5 | 100.0 41.3 48.3 10.4 
1008 total... .....222.----cnccceeecesce] 100.0 | 39.8 44.4 15.8 | 100.0 47.8 37.3 14.9 | 100.0 61.4 35. 0 13.6 | 100.0 56.7 36.6 6.7 
1938 Ist quarter...........--.....-.-- 100. 0 31.4 48. 6 20.0 | 100.0 38.1 44.5 17.4 | 100.0 43.7 41.4 14.9 | 100.0 55.0 37.9 7.1 
1939 Ist quarter...........-.---.-.--- 100.0 | 30.4) 56.0) 13.6 | 100.0; 49.8) 38.5 11.7 | 100.0 54.7 34.0 11.3 | 100.0} 60.8) 341 6.1 
Arizona Iowa Nevada South Dakota 
Nov. 1936-Dec. 1937 ....-.. pecesecece 100.0 | 39.0 49.5 11.5 | 100.0 40.9 45.1 14.0 } 100.0 34.4 48.2 17. 100.0 45.3 38.9 15.8 
DE pccsesaececcce poecoasewees 100.0 | 43.6 41.8 14.6 | 100.0 4.8 33.7 11.5 | 100.0 41.9 42.9 15.2 | 100.0 57.2 30.1 12.7 
1088 Ist quarter.................-....| 100.0 39.0 46.8 14.2 | 100.0 47.3 39.0 13.7 | 100.0 37.2 47.6 15.2 | 100.0 54.2 32.0 13.8 
SEE EE GENEES -nccnnccecccecescs 100. 0 46.2 } 41.7 12.1 | 100.0 56.4 33. 6 10.0 | 100.0 34.2 44.8 21.0 | 100.0 58.6 29.7 11.7 
Arkansas 2 Kansas New Hampshire Tennessee 
Nov. 1936-Dec. 1937 100.0 38.1 48.7 13.2 | 100.0 40.1 44.9 15.0 | 100.0 35. 7 46.9 17.4 | 100.0 35.8 53.1 11.1 
1938 total. lead 100.0 | 49.9 40. 5 9.6 | 100.0 51.3 34.3 14.4 100.0 54.2 32.7 13.1 | 100.0 50.4 40.8 8.8 
1938 lst quarter 100.0 | 46.5 45.0 8.5 | 100.0 42.1 40.3 17.6 | 100.0 42.1 39.2 18.7 | 100.0 44.3 46.5 9.2 
I 2c ccacconensnube 100.0 | 49.7 40.1 10.2 | 100.0 53.7 33.8 12.5 | 100.0 50.8 34.7 14.5 | 100.0 53.1 39.9 7.0 
California Kentucky New Jersey Texas 
ie, Sep -Dee. 1867. 100. 0 31.8 51.3 16.9 | 100.0 37.8 | 48.9 13.3 | 100.0 43.7 44.9 11.4 | 100.0 38.9 50.2 10.9 
1938 total , 100. 0 39.1 43.8 17.1 | 100.0 45.9) 40.2 13.9 | 100.0 52.6 35.7 11.7 | 100.0 49.8 41.5 8.7 
1938 Ist quarter... 100.0 | 35.1 46.8 18.1 | 100.0 43.3 | 43.0 13.7 | 100.0 46.4 41.7 11.9 | 100.0 44.6 45.5 9.9 
1939 Ist quarter 100. 0 38.7 42.6) 18. 7 | 100.0 49.1) 39.6 11.3 | 100.0 50.1 36.0 13.9 | 100.0 48.2 43.2 8.6 
: Colorado Louisiana New Mexico Utah 
Nov. 1936-Dee. 1937... 100.0 | 37.2] 47.7| 15.1] 100.0] 39.7] 49.7] 10.6] 1000/| 448| 43.9] 113] 1000] 488/ 30.4| 118 
1938 total.........- | 100.0} 61.3 36.9 11.8 | 100.0 | 46.1 41.1 12.8 | 100.0 52.2 39.2 8.6 | 100.0 58.1 30.9 1L0 
1938 Ist quarter... 100. 0 42.5 43.4 14.1 | 100.0 | 44.6 44.7 | 10.7 100.0 48.2 42.1 9.7 | 100.0 53.0 35. 1 11.9 
CC 100. 0 51.5 35. 4 13.1 | 100.0 49.9 40.2 9.9 | 100.0 50.9 40.6 8.5 | 100.0 60.9 30. 3 8.8 
Connecticut Maine New York Vermont 
Nov. 1936-Dec. 1937 100.0 41.1 47.3 11.6 | 100.0 34.5 47.5 18.0 | 100.0 36. 7 49.7 13.6 | 100.0 37.7 46.0 16.3 
1938 total... 100.0 | 56.4 34.2 9.4 | 100.0 62.1 33.9 14.0 | 100.0 47.8 39. 4 12.8 | 100.0 51.9 34.1 14.0 
1938 Ist quarter 100.0 | 46.0 2.1 11.9 | 100.0 39.5 41.9 18.6 | 100.0 44.4 41.4 14.2 | 100.0 40.7 41.7 17.6 
1939 Ist quarter 100.0 | 58.9 32.8 8.3 | 100.0 61.2 35.7 13.1 | 100.0 49.4 38.9 11.7 | 100.0 52.7 34.0 13.3 
Delaware Maryland North Carolina Virginia 
Nov. 1936-Dec. 1937 100.0 39.4 46. 6 14.0 | 100.0 41.6 45.4 13.0 | 100. 40.0 50.9 9.1 | 100.0 39.4 49.3 11.3 
1938 total . 100.0 49.6 38.1 12.3 | 100.0 48.2 39.4 12.4 | 100.0 55. 4 37.4 7.2 | 100.0 54.0 38. 1 7.9 
1938 Ist quarter 100. 0 42.5 44.3 13.2 | 100.0 41.0 44.8 14.2 | 100.0 50.1 42.6 7.3 | 100.0 45.7 45.9 8.4 
1939 Ist quarter 100. 0 45.7 43.4 10.9 | 100.0 49.9 39.9 10.2 | 100.0 59.0 35.7 5.3 | 100. 55.8 37.3 6.9 
District of Columbia Massachusetts North Dakota Washington 
Nov. 1936-Dec. 1937 100.0 34.8 53.9 11.3 | 100.0 36. 2 47.6 16.2 | 100. 46.7 40.8 12.5 | 100.0 35. 6 48.4 16.0 
1938 total... . 7 100.0 45.2 45.7 9.1 | 100.0 55.4 33.9 10.7 | 100.0 62. 5 27.9 9.6 | 100.0 47.1 38. 5 14.4 
1938 Ist quarter_ = 100.0 36.3 52.9 10.8 | 100.0 43.9 41.6 14.5 | 100.0 55.7 34.3 10.0 | 100.0 41.9 43.3 14.8 
1939 Ist quarter 100.0 44.0 47.1 8.9 | 100.0 61.1 30. 2 8.7 | 100.0 61.0 28. 5 10.5 | 100.0 49.1 35. 6 15.3 
Florida Michigan Ohio West Virginia 
Nov. 1936-Dec. 1937 100.0 35. 8 51.0 13.2 | 100.0 43.3 46. 6 10.1 | 100.0 38.5 48.5 13.0 | 100.0 45.1 43.7 11,2 
1938 total . 100.0 43.7 44.7 11.6 | 100.0 49.7 37.9 12,4 | 100.0 43.1 40.9 16.0 | 100.0 50.2 38.2 11.6 
1938 Ist quarter 100.0 40.9 48.7 10.4 | 100.0 43.4 44.1 12.5 | 100.0 36. 6 47.5 15.9 | 100.0 40. 2 44.2 15.6 
1939 lst quarter 100.0 42.8 45.5 11.7 | 100.0 54.0 35. 4 10.6 | 100.0 49.9 36. 9 13.2 | 100.0 61.4 31.9 6.7 
Georgia Minnesota Oklahoma Wisconsin 
Nov. 1936-Dec. 1937 100.0 39.2 61.2 9.6 | 100.0 40.3 46.1 13.6 | 100.0 35.7 51.0 13.3 | 100.0 38.7 48.5 12.8 
1938 total 100. 0 55.0 38. 6 6.4 | 100.0 54.6 32.5 12.9 | 100.0 46.3 40. 2 13.5 | 100.0 53.5 35. 5 11.0 
1938 Ist quarter __. 100. 0 50.0 43.3 6.7 | 100.0 45.8 37.9 16.3 | 100.0 40.1 44.2 15.7 | 100.0 43.5 44.7 11.8 
1939 Ist quarter 100. 0 53.8 39.2 7.0 | 100.0 60.0 30.5 9.5 | 100.0 47.3 39.2 13.5 | 100.0 58.6 | 32.3 9.1 
Hawaii Mississippi Oregon Wyoming 
Nov. 1936-Dec. 1937 100. 0 52.8 39.1 8.1 | 100.0 38.5 49.1 12.4 | 100.0 32.7 46.8 20.5 | 100.0 41.8 44.3 13.9 
1938 total_. 100. 0 58.1 35.7 6.2 | 100 0 49.2 41.4 9.4 | 100.0 43.9 40.7 15.4 | 100.0 52.0 36. 5 11.5 
1938 Ist quarter 100.0 | 53.4 7.4 9.2] 100.0] 45.0] 43.2] 11.8] 100.0] 38.9/ 45.3] 15.8] 100.0] 465) 40.4) 13.1 
1939 lst quarter 100.0 59.4 32.9 7.7 | 100.0 52.0 40.8 7.2 | 100.0 45.1 37.9 17.0 | 100.0 61.2 38.1 10.7 
Idaho Missouri Pennsylvania 
Nov. 1936-Dec. 1937 100. 0 42.1 44.0 13.9 | 100.0 35. 6 50.4 14.0 | 100.0 41.4 46.7 a a ee 
1938 total | 100.0 | 53.7] 33.0] 13.3 | 100.0] 45.3] 30.8) 149] 100.0] 53.6] 35.3] 11.1 |-....--|--..---].-..-.-]---... 
1938 Ist quarter. 100. 0 47.7 38.9 13.4 | 100.0 38. 5 45.8 15.7 | 100.0 45.7 40.8 BD Loncacdaleccecsatonceso=|esaen 
1939 Ist quarter 100.0} 83.3] 34.6] 12.11] 100.0] 47.6] 309.3] 13.1] 100.0] 57.8] 32.9 |) SSR Teele 


















































! Data for November 1936-December 1937 are based on 10-percent sample of applications filed prior to 1938. State tabulations for 1938 and 1939 by age, sex, 
and color may be obtained from Bureau of Old-Age Insurance. 
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SOME FACTORS IN STATE SUPERVISION FOR A 
PUBLIC-ASSISTANCE AGENCY 


Mary L. GARDNER * 


From THE organization chart of a State welfare 
agency, with its boxes, its titles, and its duties, 
emerge the slender lines which connect the State 
agency with the local unit—the lines which make 
it possible to say in the words of the Social 
Security Act that the Federal Government is not 
only dealing with ‘“‘a single State agency” but 
that, also, the program is “‘in effect in all political 
subdivisions of the State.”” These lines, slender 
as they appear, symbolize one of the most impor- 
tant parts of the agency, for they represent the 
field supervisory staff, who bring to the local 
offices the program and policies of the State 
organization and who supervise the carrying out 
of that program. Wherever supervision is used 
effectively it appears as a method for stimulating 
the growth of workers so that they may be com- 
petent to take increasing responsibility for their 
own jobs. It is primarily a teaching-learning 
process. Therefore field supervision from the 
State office is carried on by a staff which has the 
necessary knowledge and the ability to use that 
knowledge skillfully, while, on the other hand, 
the district or local staff members to be super- 
vised are people capable of growth. 

Because there bas been relatively limited experi- 
ence in a program involving field supervision by 
State agencies, there has been correspondingly 
little consideration of its possible content and 
methods. Before the days of the Emergency 
Relief Administration, the relationship of the 
State to programs now embracing the assistance 
categories was almost entirely a financial one. If 
duplicate case records existed in a State office, they 
were checked for accuracy in situations involving 
legal establishment of eligibility. In most in- 
stances, however, financial supervision, through 
accounting procedures or by means of quarterly 
or annual reports, sufficed. During ERA days 
when orders changed rapidly, funds contracted or 
expanded overnight, and experiments, started with 
enthusiasm, were stopped to begin something else, 
field supervision from State to local offices was 
largely interpretation of administrative orders. 


*Bureau of Public Assistance, Division of Technical Training. 
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Almost all that has been written concerning gy. 
pervision in the public-welfare field relates to the 
process of case work. In the area which we are 
now considering, the work of the field supervigor 
embraces a much wider content and covers 
greater extent of necessary knowledge; it calls for 
skills in method and relationship which are more 
far reaching than those implied in the restricted 
sphere of case worker and supervisor in an office, 

Who, then, is the field supervisor, what does he 
need to know, and how is he to do his job effec. 
tively? To begin with, he is probably an individual] 
who has come up from the visiting staff, where he 
showed outstanding ability; he has intellectug] 
maturity and judgment and has probably also 
acquired a background of general and professional 
education superior in some respects to that of the 
local staffs. In addition, he is a person who can 
leave home ties, who can stand hard and constant 
travel, and who can work understandingly and 
effectively in local communities. 

The second part of our question concerns what 
this field supervisor needs to know and the methods 
he is to use. First and above all, in order to carry 
out the program of the State agency, he should 
understand the purpose and goals of the organiza- 
tion which he represents and his own function in 
relation to that purpose. A social program and 
standards of assistance have been established by 
the State agency and must be maintained by the 
district offices, but standards do not mean uni- 
formity. There is room for variety of expression 
according to the limits of interest, broad or nar- 
row, of the community; there is room, too, for 
experimentation founded on sound practice, which 
ultimately is of benefit to the entire State. The 
field supervisor must realize his function as & 
stimulator of variety and of experimentation, but 
he must also test various programs and plans to 
be sure that they are advancing toward, rather 
than hindering, the agency’s goals and purposes. 

Next, the field supervisor should have basic 
knowledge of good administration against which 
he can evaluate the way that a particular office 
functions through its procedures and methods and 
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its personnel practices. This evaluation will be 
| made with a thorough understanding of limitations 
which exist as to material equipment, staff, and 
funds, and with imagination to see what may best 








be developed within these limitations. 

Other necessary knowledge concerns accurate 
and definite familiarity with the policies of the 
agency and the ability to interpret these flexibly, 
wherever that is legally possible. After policies 
and procedures have been carefully established 
and written into a State manual, numerous ques- 
tions arise which require judgment in answering 
and for which the local office may not wish to take 
responsibility. In the discussion of these ques- 
tions, the field supervisor needs to know not only 
the policy which applies to the particular situation 
but the principle upon which that policy is based; 
the discussion then becomes an instrument for 
developing sound social thinking in relation to the 
human personalities involved. Intangible affec- 
tional values that make a home “suitable” even 
when the mother’s past history does not conform 
to the usual moral standard of the community; 
the amount of support which a working child is 
expected to give to his family and what exceptions 
may be made; the limit to which pressure may be 
brought upon “legally responsible’’ relatives, are 
instances of these border-line questions. 

In the area of services to the client the field 
supervisor needs not only a body of case-work 
knowledge but also the ability to adapt that 
knowledge to new and changing situations, 
adapting methods but not altering basic princi- 
ples. He must be able to use this practical 
understanding in discussing individual situations 
with the local supervisor, when frequently it may 
seem that little constructive work is being carried 
on. It is through the field supervisor that 
consultants on medical problems, family budget- 
ing, or difficult case situations are brought into 
the district offices. He is, therefore, aware of the 
possibility and extent of such expert services when 
they are needed. 

In regard to the community, the field supervisor 
must know agencies and organizations—Federal, 
State, and local—and their relation to and interest 
in public welfare as well as in individual need. 
If the public-welfare program is to be effective, 
the support of all possible local groups must be 
sustained; those having special interest in private 
institutions for children or old people may need 
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State interpretation of the need for their con- 
tinuing and yet changing participation in new 
plans. Methods of stimulating interest in other 
groups will frequently also be a necessary part of 
his knowledge. And in addition, the field super- 
visor must have a background knowledge of the 
communities where he has a responsibility; their 
social and economic history and present situation; 
their traditions, their prejudices, and their prides. 

The supervisory visit is most successful when 
it is planned for a stated period and regular 
intervals. While short frequent visits may at 
times be advantageous and necessary, usually 
longer visits at less frequent intervals are more 
satisfactory, not only because of economy in time 
in travel, but mainly because of the cumulative 
effect of a series of conferences. 

The field visit involves preparation by both the 
field supervisor and the office visited. It may be 
that there are new policies or procedures to be 
introduced and discussed; complaints received at 
the State office may indicate that policies already 
established are not understood or are not being 
adhered to. It will be possible to discuss situa- 
tions observed at the time of the previous visit, 
or the results of an analysis of statistics or finance 
which bear upon the operation of the office. 
Whatever the matter for discussion, the field 
supervisor’s visit must have a definite purpose. 

Preparation is also made by the director or 
supervisor in the local office. With the knowledge 
that the field supervisor is coming at a regular 
time, questions which demand State interpreta- 
tion and which can wait for the visit are noted 
and scheduled. A staff meeting may be planned, 
or a special community committee meeting, where 
the knowledge gained or given by the State repre- 
sentative will prove of value. There will often be 
an opportunity also for the field supervisor to 
meet with the official board, if one exists. 

While the field supervisor’s successes depend on 
the breadth of knowledge that he has acquired, 
they depend still more largely on his skills in 
human relationship and his understanding of the 
way people learn to work together and are able 
to use what each has to give. He may go to an 
office where there is no recognition that the help 
he has to offer is needed, to another where it is 
not wanted, or to another where there may be 
too much dependence. In all these situations 
some way must be found to promote freedom of 
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understanding if the field supervisor is to use 
successfully his teaching and leadership function. 

The attitude that the field supervisor brings to 
the visit is basic to this freedom. Though he 
comes in as a professional person with a broader 
point of view, he must at the same time show such 
a discerning interest in the local experience, such 
an appreciation of successes as well as failures, 
that he is accepted not as someone in authority 
who has come to praise or blame but as one who 
shares in the circumstances which exist and who 
must of necessity understand if he is to help. His 
questions, comments, or criticisms will then be 
seen as resulting from this interest. Many 
authorities on personnel practice ' in fields other 
than public welfare have emphasized the need for 
these qualities, among them Jessamine Fenner? 
whose four points for successful personnel work 
are all applicable here: 


1. A belief in people as individuals. 

2. Patience and sympathy with the short- 
comings of human nature. 

3. A conviction that scrupulously fair, honest, 
and direct dealing with individuals is the 
one method which will best serve them. 

4. An open mind and an unemotional approach 
to the individual problem. 


In the field supervisor’s visits to each of the dis- 
tricts, counties, or localities for which he is 
responsible, he sees his work in relation to the 
individual supervisors and executives and their 
need for knowledge and skill in carrying on a more 
effective program. He goes to these as a leader, 
an interpreter, and a teacher, to stimulate their 
interest in improving methods, increasing effi- 
ciency, and carrying on their day-by-day job in a 
way which will be most helpful to the organiza- 
tion, the clients, and the community which they 
serve. All the skills needed in the case-work 
process are needed here, for more help cannot be 
given than the worker is prepared to take. Each 
has his own point from which to develop compe- 
tence and his own particular background which may 
limit or spur his progress. The field supervisor 
accepts these people as they are; though he has the 
authority implied in the supervisory relation- 

1 See particularly Tead, Ordway, Human Nature and Management, 1933, 
ch. 13; also Niles, H. E. and M. C., The Office Supervisor, 1935, pp. 120-121. 


* Fenner, Jessamine C., Personnel Manual: The Personnel Function in 
Nontechnical Language, rev. ed., 1936. 
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ship to the extent that standards must be dey). 
oped and maintained, that authority rests on the 
continual and careful evaluation of attempts to 
meet the standards. In developing a relation. 


ship with the district offices, the field supervisoy’s | 


effectiveness will be judged by the quality of 
leadership which he exerts in these visits and the 
ability which he shows in relating the questions 
discussed to broad general principles as well gs 
to the particular local situation. 

During his visit the field supervisor will discuss 
the use which is being made of staff meetings and 
conferences and whether they are being held regu. 
larly or only when an emergency arises. In this 
discussion the value of staff participation, staf 
study of a special project, and a stimulation of 
interest in professional reading may be suggested, 
Discussion of the use of individual conferences 
between worker and supervisor in the local office 
will serve to emphasize their value in providing 
an opportunity for helping the worker to develop 
increasing ability to make his own decisions rather 
than their use as a continued check of the worker's 
mistakes or omissions. In discussing particular 
staff difficulties, also, the field supervisor will feel 
his responsibility for relating individual perform. 
ance to the effectiveness of the agency, for keeping 
the discussion on an objective basis, and for help- 
ing the local supervisor to take responsibility for 
meeting the personnel problems which belong to 
him. In all the topics discussed there will be 
considered use of encouragement, of constructive 
criticism, approval, and stimulation to further 
responsibility. 

At the conclusion of the visit there may bea 
general summing up of the decisions arrived at 
through conferences and discussions, to make cer- 
tain that there has been mutual and definite 
understanding as well as some plan for the future— 
something new to be attempted or some change 
accomplished before the next field visit. This 
summary, incorporated in his own notes, becomes 
part of the field supervisor’s working knowledge of 
the district and the basis for his field reports to the 
State office. Through his work a two-way plan 
has been established, and the slender lines on the 
chart lead back again from the local office as the 
field supervisor brings to the State his knowledge 
of local conditions and problems as a basis for 
increasingly improved program planning. 
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BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Review of the Month 


Over $43 million in unemployment benefits was 
paid to unemployed workers during June, an in- 
crease of slightly more than 8 percent from the 
preceding month. Fairly sharp increases in some 
of the more industrialized States, particularly in 
Massachusetts, Michigan, and New York, con- 
tributed considerably to this increase. The larger 
amount of payments issued in Michigan reflected, 
in part, payments for unemployment resulting 
from curtailed operations in certain plants not 
directly involved in labor disputes in the auto- 
mobile industry. Payments in West Virginia were 
almost 2% times higher than in May, as large 
volumes of compensable claims continued to be 
filed by claimants who began new benefit years in 
April and May. Although the total amount of 
payments increased in June, decreases occurred 
in 29 States. In 9 of these the declines from the 
previous month were more than 20 percent. 

The number of initial claims received in local 
offices, representing notices of unemployment, 
increased slightly more than 3 percent in June. 
The increase was due mainly to the large increase 
which occurred in Michigan, where initial-claims 
receipts were about 2% times the May amount. 
The pronounced increase in that State reflected 
to a considerable extent the filing of new claims 
in advance of the new benefit year beginning in 
July, as well as seasonal lay-offs. In addition, a 
large volume of initial claims for partial unemploy- 
ment was filed as operations were curtailed during 
the recent labor disputes in Michigan. With few 
exceptions, however, the other States reporting 
increases in initial-claims receipts experienced only 
moderate increases. On the other hand, decreases 
were widespread, with 34 States reporting reduc- 
tions. Outstanding among these States were 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, and West Virginia, 
with decreases exceeding 40 percent. Ten other 
States reported decreases ranging from 20 to 40 


percent. The number of continued claims de- 
a yy 

‘In carrying out the provisions of the President’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 1, the major functions of the U. S. Employment Service and of the Bureau 
of Unemployment Compensation have been continued as divisions of the 
newly established Bureau of Employment Security. The research and 
statistical units of the 2 services have been merged into a single division in 
this Bureau. 
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DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS ! 


clined more than 12 percent, with 41 States ex- 
periencing reductions. Declines exceeded 20 per- 
cent in 13 States. Only 8 States reported in- 
creases in continued claims, the largest—36.6 
percent—occurring in South Carolina. 

During June more than 19,800 initial out-of- 
State claims were received by the 47 States partic- 
ipating in the interstate agreement, as compared 
with 22,800 such claims in May. The number 
received in June represented 2.4 percent of the 
total number of initial claims received by these 
States. Continued claims received from agent 
States, representing 3.4 percent of the total num- 


Chart I.—Distribution of number of benefits for total 
and partial unemployment, by amount of benefit 
check, April-June 1939 ! 
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1 Distribution of benefits for total unemployment is based on data reported 
by 47 States, and for partial by 42 States. 
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ber of continued claims received, totaled nearly 
176,000 as compared with approximately 196,900 
in May. 

Nearly 810,000 individuals were receiving unem- 
ployment benefits in the week ended June 17, an 
increase of 1.5 percent over the number of recip- 





ients in the midweek of May. By far the largest 
increase occurred in West Virginia, where the 
number of individuals receiving benefits was oyey 
2% times the number in the midweek of May 
Other States reporting appreciable increases jp 
the number of recipients were Florida, Michigan, 


Table 1.—Number and amount of benefit payments by types of unemployment ' and by States, June 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 27. 1939] 












































Number Amount 
y ———— i 
All payments Types of unemployment! # All payments Types of unemployment 11 
State Each alaile: 
Percentage | Percentage | 
Number | change from Total | Partial? Amount change from | Total | Partial: 
May May 
| ‘cain milan 
Tila vetinsinicéetinsaiatepainent-snet 4, 304, 427 A aSIRRSEE oe | $43, 161, 144 | +8.1 | ’ 

BIRIIEB. «0022222202. cecccceeeeeeeseeccee 51, 999 —16.9 41, 728 10, 225 | 361, 523 | —17.5 $301, 805 448 
Se 2, 434 —37.4 2, 205 180 | 34, 832 | —36. 5 33, 021 1. 533 
pe 11, 739 —8.4 11, 215 524 127, 401 | —8.9 123, 259 4 142 
CC eee seceqnosenes 30, 106 —9.4 26, 053 2, 113 193, 248 —10.7 178, 055 8, 675 
EE Ridiinididigtntncntnesecnnusentans 374, 288 +14.8 311, 033 38, 552 3, 777, 799 | +15.3 3, 430, 241 215, 835 
tl ncdeenentascsimenhinnnanes 37, 761 —& 0 32, 272 5, 410 414, 920 | —4.6 | 372, 482 41, 789 
See 52, 410 +7.0 44, 653 7, 390 487, 889 +7.7 | 440, 564 45, 374 
Sl iitintitinecenecnennencanteunes 7, 264 +3.9 462 61, 798 | +10.3 59, 308 2 393 
District of Columbia. -- - ............----- 13, 131 —7.3 11, 214 1, 050 | 103, 846 | —7.2 93, 773 6,02 
SO t +36.7 , 1, 937 226, 070 | +35. 3 193, 752 11, 198 
i itintnnien adie dgceaeninneanalea 53, 204 —4.9 48, 772 4, 522 321, 204 —3.4 305, 248 16, 046 
ST ee 3, 357 +11.2 43, 004 4 263 29, 324 +10. 6 4 27, 957 41, 367 
i tibtindinnersenscceaseunseesahe $12, 390 (®) 9, 652 2, 738 117, 136 —43,4 95, 583 21. 553 
ncaa: ER 2) TEI Teds Bet TR cos — 
Sh atindenenteemieneneeniimesaete 96, 116 +14.0 68, 617 27, 427 919, 414 +16. 5 770, 776 148, 418 
Re 49, 696 +13.4 44, 130 5, 317 448, 046 +20. 1 415, 339 | 30, 467 
eet neitiinientaradacsmangbicnniingia 20, 931 —17.2 16, 703 | 228 196, 940 —16.8 173, 307 | B. 633 
FE 69, 513 —23.1 66, 872 | 3 552 574, 683 —26.4 564, 286 | 13770 
stint ionc cen inantehichentiinndamnasiiaid 71, 836 —10.6 60, 203 | 6, 297 559, 355 —12.7 493, 415 | 38, 859 
PE ibatigiatinnccccsensacaccancsaccesacess 42, 483 —10.9 33, 402 | 8, 819 , 923 —14.8 | 224, 163 48. 184 
er ee 60, 800 —2.1 46, 816 | 9, 667 529, 391 —8.0 | 22, 454 | 61, 989 

SELLE TALE BELGE 205, 377 +28. 6 204, 682 | ( 2, 009, 226 +26.7 2, 001, 375 (3) 
Encinas naniirmadintonasineninitiiers 225, +30. 3 4 208, 015 417, 684 3, 175, 102 +39. 4 4 2, 810, 291 4 364, 811 
ST a * 51,748 —26.9 46, 314 4, 657 , 433 —25.8 | 455, 301 26, 075 
TS AE 17, 603 —8.7 19, 357 4141 107, 173 —3.7 106, 208 1750 
i itiichtneancteneshadnbeshnwes 67, 457 +8.3 59, 065 8, 300 539, 258 +5.7 492, 781 46, 468 

| TT Nt. e SRE TIA CS KAP Aree | ee 
Ra 9, 886 —28.5 9, 717 167 85, 380 | —27.2 84, 182 1, 180 
A a aa aaa 6, 346 —17.3 4 5, 908 4 438 81, 393 —15.7 | 4 76, 835 | 44. 558 
Bh cctintncnancareneneesncenet 24, 435 +26.0 19, 754 4, 648 195, 731 +23.8 | 170, 323 | 25, 317 

a 152, 237 -1.6 151, 791 | () 1, 449, 020 1.8} 1,445, 586 a 
TTT 10, 028 +6. 1 8, 702 1, 326 7, 840 | +7.9 | 88, 386 9, 454 

EE one nn dininntacsentnnideeneses 906, 282 +29. 3 4 906, 282 ( 10, 131, 183 | +28.5 | 410,131, 183 (®) 
North Carolina................-. 83, 634 +15.8 75, 805 6, 130 | 461,711 | +9.1 427, 615 25, 083 
NRE 4, 772 —43.8 4,215 | 544 | 44, 683 —43.8 40, 392 4, 242 
AE itntnatnddndeenarhantincceecere 307, 977 +5.9 258, 547 37, 669 2, 961, 427 | +6. 5 2, 701, 153 197, 48 
A 33, 944 —13.8 28, 959 5, 005 330, 734 —13.1 | 206, 564 | 34, 170 
EE a aa: 28, 055 —3.3 22, 866 5,111 306, 396 —3.5 268, Si¢ 37, 273 

ins cnsuniemamenasesines 577, 755 —7.2 534, 524 () 6, 487, 677 —10.0 6, 248, 74¢ () 
Rhode Island_............- pihahtabniedcceticntied 70, 188 16.8 4 58, 321 4 11, 867 655, 391 +14.4 4 601, 719 4 53, 672 
ee 36, 249 —15.2 17, 441 18, 798 188, 959 —8.0 | 110, 857 78, 055 
EAT A ET 3, 729 —20.5 3, 141 576 31, 549 —23. 4 | 28, 461 8, 050 
i tnrntiniatsipalmeesemanntiey 68, 829 +23.0 58, 133 10, 223 487, 759 +26. 3 434, 966 50, 45 
Dt td thdebiebtienecncceseancnnsensset 56, 364 —7.9 48, 304 7, 722 888, 906 —9.8 802, 682 | 83, 557 
Ait icicnpincnnsienn MATTE SE 12, 104 —22.8 411,716 49 388 125, 825 —19.5 49323, 105 492,70 
St Aiittiniesasnccepasbeehetinabtil 5, 120 —23.0 4, 125 995 41,991 —25.8 37, 511 4, 450 
Ee Sea 1@ 73, 191 +12.4 63,091 | 6, 294 525, 008 +9.7 482, 482 | 31, 00 
TA 45, 604 —28.2 * 37, 669 | 47,935 435, 440 —24.4 4 390, 154 4 45, 236 
CC TELNET 88, 208 +147.0 87, 739 19 676, 445 +141.5 | 673, 474 118 
EAS 29, 982 +2.2 25, 487 4, 389 262, 794 7 | 239, 797 22, 695 
La aT 9, 363 —4.9 6, 030 | 2, 856 | 116, 878 —8,3 | 86, 373 27, 116 








' For definitions of types of unemployment, see Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 1939), p. 33. 

1 Excludes irregular payments except where otherwise noted. In many 
cases monthly figures for total and partial unemployment are estimated 
from reports for week ended June 17. 

3 Includes benefits for part-total unemployment. except where otherwise 
noted. Benefits for ial unemployment are not provided by State law 
in Massachusetts, M —,7 New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
None of the above, except Mississippi. provide for payments of less than 
full weekly benefit amount for total unemployment, |. e., “part-total’’ unem- 
ployment. In Kentucky, which pays benefits for part-total unemployment, 
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the provision for benefits for partial unemployment is not effective until 
July 1, 1939. 

‘Includes irregular payments. 

* Represents compensable weeks for which 8,500 checks were issued. 

* June data not comparable with those reported for May, which repre- 
sented number of checks issued 

’ Benefits not payable until July 1939 

* Represents compensable weeke for which 41,949 checks were issued. 

* Payments for part-total unemployment included with pay ments for total 
unemployment. 

10 Represents compensable weeks for which 71,314 checks were issued. 
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Table 2.—Number of initial and continued claims ' 
received in local offices, by States, June 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 25, 1939} 




















EE _ 
Initial claims! Continued claims! 
State Percentage Percentage 
Number change Number change 

| from May from May 
Total . 841, 463 +3. 1 5, 320, 335 —12.3 
“Oe 12, 261 (*) 89, 063 —2.4 
— caer 18] +5.2 1, 804 —24.9 
Arizons..-- 1, 916 —7.2 13, 506 —19.4 
Arkansas - - 3, 976 —30.7 41, 108 —9.1 
California. 53, 219 —4.2 374, 937 —12,2 
Colorado. - - - 3, 852 — 22.5 45, 87 —9.4 
Connecticut 8, 025 —43.0 60, 281 —12.7 
Delaware. - 1, 281 +.5 9, 223 —-.1 
District of Columbia 1, 510 —1.3 17, 053 —19.2 
Florida. .---- 11, 943 | () 67, 347 +32.0 
ee 12, 735 —5.9 78, 783 —1.8 
nena Sp apex 619 +21.4 3, 369 +10.3 
1, 409 | —13.2 11, 923 —40.2 

Illinois *. - . - eee on , . 
Indiana..---- 13, 935 | +15.6 126, 254 +12. 2 
= 6, 166 —10.4 55, 330 —9.5 
ee 3, 716 —22.1 29, 844 —21.3 
Kentucky 6, 834 —23.6 103, 968 —38.8 
Louisiana... .. 9, 684 +3.0 82, 168 —13.3 
Maine. ...-- 8, 365 | —21.0 62, 418 —20.7 
Maryland. - 6, 988 —25.0 82, 408 —11.9 
Massachusetts 48, 572 —6.1 227, 055 —10.9 
Michigan 173, 891 +134. 2 242, 215 +23.9 
Minnesota 4, 881 —33.3 60, 156 —24.7 
Mississippi 3, 992 —13.0 24, 398 —9.4 
Missour: — 13, 436 —2.9 104, 705 —2.0 

Montana ¢ ‘ D caciehtabal Selpalaed piniied 
Nebraska 2, 198 | —13.2 12, 710 —34.6 
Nevada. 940 +41.6 6, 574 —12.5 
New Hampshire 1,724 | —52.2 33, 906 —8.6 
New Jersey ..... 23, 982 —1.6 192, 727 —15.6 
New Mexico. ... 3, 610 +16. 7 18, 815 +21.4 
New York 171, 221 | —8.1 1, 106, 602 —6.9 
North Carolina 22, 738 —21.6 130, 482 +2.7 
North Dakota. . 446 | —6. 1 5, 301 —31.4 
Ohio re 25, 485 | —14.6 374, 238 —16.3 
Oklahoma. .. 6, 242 | +3.1 42, 808 —16.2 
Oregon : 10, 146 +1.0 35, 781 —14.6 
Pennsylvania 63, 205 | —8.8 660, 375 —20.7 
Rhode Island. 13, 453 | —13.1 91, 578 +5.2 
South Carolina 9, 387 | +10.2 78, 528 +36. 6 
South Dakota. - - 658 —18.9 6, 036 —14.7 
Tennessee. . _. 9, 686 | +10. 2 104, 317 —3.2 
a 20, 060 —8.6 68, 734 —5.0 
Se nis 4, 04 +32.7 15, 987 —20.1 
Vermont... . 1, 032 | —9.4 6, 721 —21.9 
Virginia. . ._.. 9, 195 | —25.1 88, 488 —.9 
Washington 5, 295 | —30.3 66, 334 —29.8 
West Virginia 8, 486 | —56.9 04, 078 —34.0 
Wisconsin #12) 933 | +15.6 55, 022 —11.1 
Wyoming 1, 170 —.3 9, 208 —12.9 





' For definitions of types of claims, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No.3 
(March 1939), pp. 32-34 

‘June data not comparable with those reported for May, from which 
additional claims had been omitted. 

Decrease of less than 0.1 percent 

‘ Benefits not payable until July 1939 

§ Includes claims for total and part-total unemployment only. 


New Hampshire, New York, and North Carolina. 
Decreases, however, were reported by a majority 
of the States, with the largest reductions occur- 
ring in the more sparsely populated States. 

The number of claimants exhausting wage cred- 
its in June increased about 5 percent from May, 
although 34 States reported decreases. The in- 
crease for the country as a whole resulted primarily 
from a sharp rise in New York and Massachusetts. 


Bulletin, August 1939 


In New York, the number of claimants exhausting 
wage credits was substantially more than double 
that for May. In Massachusetts, exhaustions were 
nearly double the number of authorizations. 
However, since claimants accrue lag-quarter 
Table 3.—Number of initial and continued out-of-State 

claims' received as liable State,* by States, June 


1939 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 27, 1939) 





Out-of-State claims received as liable State 


























' 
Initial | Continued 
State 
Percent of Percent of 
initial continued 
Number claims Number claims 

received in received in 
local offices local offices 
19, 819 2.4 175, 925 3.4 
[eee 451 3.7 3, 131 3.5 
| ELA 102 56. 4 RK 72.7 
( | RST PERS 552 28.8 3, 425 25.4 
| ERE Ra 266 6.7 2, 187 5.3 
I k | 1, 192 2.2 18, 585 5.0 
I oe eee 375 9.7 3, 526 7.7 
Connecticut. ..........-- 328 4.1 2, 879 4.8 
Delaware.......__. OS 89 6.9 622 6.7 
District of Columbia *. __|_.._. ee TE, Re > RE a De 
eindnasccakdtattens: | 753 6.3 5, 108 7.6 
Georgia._._._. AS, LS 392 3.1 1, 754 2.2 
ERs cae 16 2.6 122 3.6 
| RSE 187 13.3 2, 804 23.5 
RRA, ee we Bee LE Seer 
ds ae 286 2.1 2, 588 2.0 
ESAT ETAT 275 4.5 1, 953 3.5 
EE Sa 450 12.1 2, 290 7.7 
IN sa eae ciation 278 4.1 6, 646 6.4 
RA 342 3.5 3, 389 4.1 
Pe eitaittincis apshendibeiecaimn 158 1.9 1,016 1.6 
re 345 4.9 2, 614 3.2 
Massachusetts. ......._.. 634 1.3 4, 375 19 
Michigan...............- 1, 622 ‘9 9, 831 4.1 
| Se anaeeeres | 273 5.6 2, 205 3.7 
Mississippi Sit tia RE: 214 5.4 1, 527 6.3 
oa ei ace 707 5.3 3, 735 3.6 
| ER PETE eh Oe é EEO: ER 2 
Nebraska. _.......-- mul 247 11.2 1, 262 9.9 
a aeas nine 217 23.1 2, 106 32.0 
New Hampshire - -- 244 14.2 2, 378 7.0 
New Jersey.........._- 639 2.7 4, 608 2.4 
New Mexico_........ 355 9.8 | 2,714 14.4 
RNa 1, 635 1,0 21, 956 2.0 
North Carolina... __.. . 478 2.1 2, 890 2.2 
North Dakota. __.. cae 43 9.6 384 7.2 
Ohio Se SEE 628 2.5 8, 836 2.4 
Oklahoma... ..._.... 611 9.8 4, 023 9.4 
RE TE 275 2.7 2, 761 7.7 
Pennsylvania...__... 801 1.3 9, 629 1.5 
Rhode Island... -. | 277 2.1 2, 113 2.3 
South Carolina. _. 178 1.9 | 1, 197 1.5 
South Dakota.._. 52 7.9 | 360 6.0 
Tennessee............._--| 419 4.3 | 3, 105 3.0 
yee 7 “ 982 4.9 9, 266 13.5 
| ainda ee 228 4.9 988 6.2 
, Seep 60 5.8 398 5.9 
):  £xaaere ; 493 5.4 2, 948 3.3 
Washington. ...___ 259 4.9 2, 518 3.8 

We Ws c cccccucloesscacd SE Sa Soe 
Wisconsin Peer : 176 ‘14 590 1.1 
L ,  —si(‘ét ES 235 20.1 1, 489 16.0 





1 For definitions of types of claims, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, 
No. 3 (March 1939), pp. 32-34. 

? The liable State is one to which a claim has been forwarded by agent 
State for disposition. 

3 Not a signatory to interstate agreement; hence accepts no out-of-State 
claims as liable State. 

4 Benefits not payable until July 1939. 

‘ Represents percent of initial claims received for total and part-total 
unemployment only. 
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Table 4.—Number of individuals receiving benefits dur- 
ing week ended June 17, and number of new claims 
authorized and of claimants exhausting wage credits 
during June 1939, by States 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 25, 1939] 

















Individuals receiving bene- 
fits during week ended 
June 17, 1939 Claimants 
New claims | exhausting 
State authorized | wage cred- 
| eney = during June! me Samng 
change from une 
Number week ended 
May 13 
_ ae 809, 657 +1.5 332, 966 312, 453 
Alabama. .......... 11, 327 —6.4 4, 745 4,074 
ickumarercae 481 —48.8 148 138 
[SSS 2, 639 —10.3 1, 201 823 
Arkansas. -.........- 6, 670 +9.1 2, 961 1, 931 
California. -..-......- 72, 219 —4.6 31, 571 23, 637 
Colorado. .........- 7, 783 —16.9 3, 042 2, 391 
Connecticut -_...... 8, 589 —18.1 6, 549 5, 547 
STS 1, 429 —7. 958 506 
District of Columbia. 2, 596 —5.6 1, 021 3787 
cemaseedeneus 6, 162 +37. 6 5, 864 2, 926 
ia idannananeetie 11, 115 —7. 6, 601 6, 049 
i iktacininknome 780 +18.0 400 2145 
ESR 1,750 —50.0 529 829 
SA Te A. ee Pair 
SRS 22, 458 +114 7, 559 5, 202 
TR 10, 078 +18.7 2, 782 3, 776 
aie emmmene 4, 935 —11.3 2, 388 2, 660 
Kentucky. -.......- 14, 166 —27.1 5, 149 4, 370 
ipnabenons 15, 961 +2.1 6, 440 5, 303 
cE 8,917 +2.9 5, 078 773 
aaa 12, 074 —14.1 5, 719 3, 330 
Massachusetts __.... 29, 622 —3.6 21, 793 40, 442 
0 as 49, 545 +49. 3 15, $11 13, 422 
Minnesota... .....-. 9, 018 —3L1 4, 691 3, 757 
+ ee paceecces 4, 021 () 1, 794 1, 195 
ened 13, 359 —2.9 8, 748 5, 968 
I is ncnecnedisconsoscecs cetineddtvenneurenbetatinnibnhntipbebsoansoen 
hisenascons 1, 747 —40.6 951 1,314 
eo 1, 173 —30.5 334 - 
New Hampshire 5, 006 +3L9 2, 848 1, 088 
New Jersey.......-.- 30, 442 —4.9 17, 065 11, 155 
New Merxico........ 1,7 —214 1,314 612 
2. —ssas 163, 890 +47.5 (‘5 50, 790 
North Carolina_...- 19, 439 +53. 8 8, 585 1, 451 
North Dakota__.... 1, 048 —48.8 262 
rd ctanenel 56, 632 —9.0 26, 590 2 12, 998 
Oklahoma.._....... 6, 826 —17.1 3, 123 3, 590 
I cccanccccae 5, 088 —29 2, 997 
Pennsylvania__.-...- 96, 199 —30. 2 48, 152 * 53, 001 
Rhode Island___---. 15, 355 +16.5 8, 369 3, 471 
South Carolina. -.... 5, 210 —16.0 4, 708 91,701 
South Dakota...... 762 —35.7 415 310 
Tennessee. ._....... 12, 650 +22.5 7, 969 3, 642 
, ea 12, 376 —3.7 10, 745 8, 331 
CSREES 2, 204 —34.6 1, 258 yas 
, SSRRERaE 1, 053 —25.5 462 265 
— ETERS 13, 748 +7.3 7, 554 3, 842 
Washington. -....... 7 8, 648 —25.9 5, 038 6, 490 
i 12, 682 +162.7 10, 119 297 
5, 967 +2.8 9, 832 13,771 
2, 006 —15.5 734 544 




















1 ne aenaeaae, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 1939), 
Pp. , 

’ ar number of claimants exhausting maximum benefits during 
month. 

4 Benefits not payable until July 1939. 

* Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 


§ Data not reported. 
* Re ts number of claimants exhausting wage credits reported by 


local offices. 
’ For week ended June 20. 


credits in this State, a number who exhausted 
credits in June may have additional credits on the 
basis of earnings in the first quarter of 1939. Other 
States showing marked increases in the number of 
claimants exhausting wage credits were Alabama, 
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Louisiana, Maine, Nevada, New Hampshire, and 
West Virginia. 

Authorizations, which represent the first pay- 
ments to claimants in a benefit year, declined 39 
percent from May. Most of the States which ex. 
perienced large increases in the number of author. 
zations in May—particularly Pennsylvania, Rhode 


Table 5.—Contributions deposited in State clearing ac. 
counts, by States, January-June 1939 and June 1939 


{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 17, 1939] 






































Contributions deposited | 
State ———______ 
January-June? June 
niente 
SS ERs a ee ae | $403, 435,057 | $11, 998, 509 
g P ‘ae 4 = ed 
States collecting quarterly, total 352, 058, 430 | 3, 618, 164 
Alabama 4, 249, 805. 31.3 
ee ee ee eee eee ee o<-  . > 9] 408, 
RIDIN cE 172, 121 3 
REP ANS aa 1, 123, 510 a 
Arkansas......___- 1, 756, 179 21 oR 
California Eedecees 38, 422, 229 | 257, 5 
olorado...._..... | 2, 565, 443 37, 764 
Connecticut 8, 294, 070 | 56, 476 
Delaware eit ae 1, 202, 202 10, 195 
Florida_. nl 3, 462, 297 | 29, 430 
Idaho | 971, 590 0, 956 
| 
Illinois 34, 524, 746 113, 983 
5 10, 495, 021 541, 897 
owa 4, 159, 685 | 23, 682 
Kansas 2, 831, 348 12, 487 
Kentucky 5, 781, 719 50, 602 
Maine 2, 021, 524 11,348 
Maryland 6, 046, 909 165, 961 
Massachusetts 18, 660, 34¢ 157, 837 
Michigan 22, 816, 504 4, 266 
Minnesota __ 7, 126, 529 49, 588 
' 
7 nanan | i : 924, 449 11, 097 
Missouri *__ 9, 985, 673 69, 004 
Montana : 1, 384, 260 14, 617 
Nebraska ; 2, 023, 247 | 5, 02 
Nevada. ‘ | 4, 616 
New Jersey 3 | 410, 039 
New Mexico. 87 | 5, 612 
New York.___. 426, 563 
Ohio. ake oy eet POR 27, 668, 284 313, 093 
(RGR 2, 339, 572 23, 987 
] 
Pennsylvania ___ ; — 39, 330, 678 432, 739 
Rhode Island _- 3, 425, 938 | 59, 401 
South Dakota 578, 075 1, 761 
Tennessee 4, 464, 853 | 31, 230 
Utah ‘ incinonzen 1, 350, 991 8, 422 
Virginia A 2 eee Ee A ne 5, 159, 210 35, 512 
EARS 3, 775, 701 65, 200 
+ Cay - 704, 750 8, S08 
States collecting monthly, total ‘$1,376,627 | «8, 315, 399 
District of Columbia —— ; 3, 558, 119 554, 696 
Georgia ‘ ; aids = _ 4, 505, 899 764, 648 
Hawaii ¢ : : ‘ we 832, 891 31, 579 
Louisiana ; 5, 025, 482 796, 139 
New Hampshire # 1, 283, 233 | 138, 135 
North Carolina a de al ek at 5, 544, 142 912, 872 
North Dakota ; wi 535, 443 | 4, = 
Oregon as witieinied 3, 225, 563 | 529, 87 
South Carolina.......___- FEES IE 2, 317, 966 | 374, 456 
. satis SS Rae ee as 11, 663, 155 | 2, 112, 878 
Ee ee es . 762, 801 | 127, 329 
ETT EPO GEESE 4, 865, 376 738, 254 
(TE re pip reer. 7, 256, 557 1, 139, 777 





! Includes contributions plus penalties and interest collected from employers. 

2 Adjusted for refunds of contributions and for dishonored contribution checks. 

3 Some employers contribute aay. 

4 Some employers contribute quarterly. 

+ New Hampshire changes to a quarterly collection basis, effective July 1, 1939. 
However, some employers changed to this basis following payment of contribu- 
tions on March pay rolls. 
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Table 6.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and interest, and 




































































and | benefits charged, by States, as of June 30, 1939 
[Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to July 17, 1939] 
+) {Amounts in thousands] 
9 
~ —— 
| @X- R Cumulative, collec- | 
. Total funds available for tions and interest | — cs 
\Orl- benefits as of June 30, 1939 credited as of | Benefits charged Percent of 
ode June 30, 1939 Collee- 
Month and CS an Te a ae ee —— Pe Total 
nied Dace +d j | an- . ° | ft) 
State year bene a Percent- uary- . en June 169 | 1939 benefits 
| ac. =e pepeom see Total col- ial June | ative | Janu. |——— : | benefits |" , cammu- 
j change ' ections Yollee- | 19395 | | ary- er- ative 
Amount?! “from | idex*| “and | tions! | me June | | centage pach = | collec- 
May 31, interest ¢ | | “$0 © | 1939¢ |Amount} change | butions | tons 
1939 | | 1936 6 | | from | oo" and 
| May | interest 
d! Total $1, 139, 376 —2.1 135.4) 7$1,764,444 $1, 723, 194 $367, 527|$625, 068 $229,135) $43,566 +10.2 62.3 35. 4 
a States collecting | | | | 
quarterly, total 956, 695 '—2.¢ 136. 1 7 1, 500,420) 1, 465,913) 316,151, 543,725! 204, 716 39, 468 +10.6 64. 8) 36.2 
— Alabama ° January 1938 9, 514 —2.8 107. 6 19, 884 19, 488 4,250, 10,370 2, 242 362 —17.4 52.8 52.2 
Alaska January 1939 842 —3.2 95.1 1, 067) 1,045 172 225 225 35 —50.7 130.8 21.1 
3, 503 Arizona January 1938 2, 248 —4.4| 111.6 4, 988 4,898} 1,124) 2,740 838 127 —9.3 74.6 54.9 
== ‘Arkansas January 1939 6, 135 —2.2 115.6 7, 135 6,970' 1,756) 1,000) 1,000 193 —10.6 56. 9 14.0 
a 164 California * January 1938 127, 242 —2.1) 189.4 171,216! 166,916) 38,422) 43,974) 20, 259 3,778} +15.3 52.7) 25.7 
— Colorado January 1939 9, 467 —3.6 105. 8 11, 626 11, 291 2, 565 2, 159 2, 159 454 +4.4 84. 2) 18. 6 
1, 396 Connecticut January 1938 21, 743 —1.4 142.1 37, 052 36, 291 8, 294) 15,309) 3,055 487 +7.5 36. 8) 41.3 
, 730 Delaware January 1939 4, 773 —.5| 121.9 5, 171 5,054) 1, 202 398 398 62) +10.7 33. 1/ 7.7 
., 436 Florida do 12, 698 —.9| 128.6 13, 473 13,171; 3,462 775 775 220; +27.2 22. 4) 5.8 
, 8 Idaho September 2, 412 3.7 80. 4, 581 4, 463 972 2, 169 1, 802 116 —44.5 185. 4) 47.3 
a.) 1938 | | | 
~ | | 
in —,~SsIndiana April 1938 27, 262 —.8} 100.6 49,965 48,675 10,495) 22,703) 6, 395) 919) +16.5 60.9 45.4 
195 lows July 1938 12, 051 —2.9 120.9 18, 327 17,893) 4,160' 6,276) 3,690 448) +20.1 88. 7) 34.2 
430 Kansas January 1939 11, 629 1.0) 114.2 13, 148 12,825) 2,831) 1,519) 1,519 197, —16.9 53. 7) 11.6 
954 Kentucky * j 21, 970 —1.8 116.0 24, 974 24, 292 5, 782 3, 004 3, 004 575) — 26.3 52.0) 12.0 
i> Maine J ry 1938 2, 556 8.9 68.0 9, 041 8,901} 2,022) 6,485) 1,950 275} —14.6 96. 4) 71.7 
9R3 Maryland 12, 095 2.4 133. 5 25, 588 25, 163 6,047, 13,493 3, 349 529) —8.2 55.4 52.7 
‘gg? Massachusetts * 60, 965 2.4) 145.9 98, 193 95,850! 18,660) 37,228) 10,129; 2,009) +26.7) 54. 3| 37.9 
682 Michigan July 1938 44, 479 —6.0 70.3 100,938} 98,849) 22,817) 56,459) 16,556) 3,174) +39.8 72. 6| 55.9 
rs) Minnesota January 1938 18, 224 —1.9 152.8 31, 618 30, 994 7,127; 13,394 5, 233 501 —25.9 73. 4 42.4 
‘02 Mississippi April 1938 3, 429 —-22) 117.6 5, 726 5, 586 924) 2,297 882 107} —3.6) 95. 5| 40.1 
348 Missouri : January 1939 41, 833 —.5 122. 9 44, 498 43, 511 9,986; 2,665) 2,665 539 +5.7 26.7 6.0 
) Nebraska d 8, 336 -.4) 117.7 9, 198 8,993, 2,023 862 862 85, —27.4) 42.6 9.4 
837 Nevada i 1, 508 —4.0 104. 6 2, 020 1,973 472 422 422 82 —15.5 89. 4) 20.9 
266 New Jersey * ] 81,419 —.7 122. 1 90, 243 87,862, 22,656 8, 824 8, 824 1, 449) —18) 38. 9) 9.8 
588 New Mexico December 1938 2, 504 —2.7| 105.5 3, 240 3, 150 727 646 637 92) +11 87.6 19.9 
New York '* January 1938 143, 97 —6.0, 146.4) 276,491] 270,402) 48,404) 132,514) 45, 183| 10,499) +39.4 93.3 47.9 
097 Ohio January 1939 114, 389 —1.7| 116.9) 126,875) 123,242) 27,668) 12,486) 12,486) 2,961) +7.6 45.1 9.8 
604 Oklahoma December 1938 12, 950 —1.7) 1024 5,770} 15,294 2,340) 2,820) 2,749 331} 13.1) 117.8) 17.9 
617 Pennsylvania January 1938 78, 952 —6.6, 111.9 182,393, 178,925) 39,331) 103,441) 31,895) 6,488) 10.0 81. 1) 56.7 
hed Rhode Island * ] 7, 656 —6. 6 96.4 19, 769 19, 419 3,426; 12,113 2, 820 651 +13. 6 82. 3) 61.3 
— South Dakota January 1939 2, 292 —.7 115.9 2, 582 2, 507 578 290 290 32 — 22.0 50. 2| 11.2 
12 Tennessee January 1938 10, 781 3.5) 138.6 19, 306 18,920) 4,465) 8,525) 2,381 488) +26.4 53.3 44.2 
“3 Utah d 2, 615 —3.8) 102.1 6, 083 5,972} 1,351) 3,468) 1,006 126) —19.2) 74. 5) 57.0 
93 Virginia io 13, 924 —2.9| 166.4 22,204; 21,725, 5,159) 8,280) 2,644 525) +9.6 51.3) 37.3 
1 Washington '* January 1939 19, 269 —1.3} 102.0 22, 902 22,340 3,776) 3,633) 3,633 435) —24.5 96. 2) 15.9 
+ Wyoming l 2, 376 —3.8 99. 0 3, 135 3, 063 705 759 759 117 —7.9 107. 7| 24.2 
739 | States collecting | | 
1 monthly, total 182, 681 +3.0 153.9 264, 024 257,281 51,376 81,343) 24,419 4, 098 +6. 5 47.5 30.8 
1 | District of Columbia January 1938 13, 634 +4.0 231.3 16, 150 15, 711 3, 558 2, 525 853 104) —7.1 24.0 15.6 
vs) | Georgia January 1939 18, 708 +3.0 120.7 20, 207 19,757, 4,506 1,499) 1,499 321) —3.6 33. 3 7.4 
12 Hawaii do 4, 039 +.8 124.3 4, 127 4, 033 833 &S &8 23; =+21.1) 10. 6} 2.1 
00 Louisiana * January 1938 14, 462 +2. 2 189. 0 21, 095 21, 501 5, 025 7, 533 3, 526 559 —12.8 70. 2) 34.2 
0s New Hampshire d 4,814 -.6 113.4 8, 418 8, 219 1,283, 3,604 872 196} +24.1 68. 0) 42.8 
Hod North Carolina lo 14, 169 +3.9 150. 5 25, 105 24,614) 6,544) 10,936) 2,720 462) +9. 2 49.1 43.6 
99 North Dakota January 1939 2, 081 +3. 1 109. 7 2, 457 2, 401 535 376 376 45 —43.8 70.3 15.3 
“a Oregon January 1938 6, 644 +4.1 113. 5 15, 204 15,000) 3,226) 8,650) 2,733 306} —3.5 84. 7| 56. 6 
oA South Carolina July 1938 9, 095 +2.7 145.1 10, 877 10, 570 2, 318 1, 782 1, 187 189 —7.8 51.2 16.4 
‘8 Texas s January 1938 38, 986 +3.8 197.4 54, 221 52,898 11,663) 15,235) 5,891 915 —5.4 50.5 28.1 
9 Vermont . , do 2, 467 +4.1) 174.7 3, 652 3, 573 763) 1, 185 363 42) —26.3 47.6 32.4 
9 West Virginia do 9, 840 +1.2 96.5 24, 241 23, 886 4,865 14,401 2, 336 676) +141.4 48.0 59.4 
: Wisconsin... July 1936 43, 742 +2.7| 144.4 57, 271 55,118, 7,257) 13,529) 1,975) 260 +1.6 27.2 23.6 
8 
5 ! Except interest earned on funds in State accounts in unemployment trust * Adjusted for voided benefit checks 
A fund which is credited and reported by the U. 8. Treasury in last month of ? Does not include collections and interest of $154,175,000 for Illinois and 
8 each Quarter $6,224,000 for Montana, because benefits not payable until July 1939. 
1 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account, § Percentage change excludes those States changing from monthly to quar- 
9 benefit-payment account, and unemployment trust fund account maintained terly collection basis as of pay-roll month of April 1939. 
4 in the U. 8. Treasury * Employee contributions of 1 percent are collected in Alabama, California, 
7 ‘For all States except Wisconsin, index is based upon funds available for Kentucky, and New Jersey; of 0.5 percent in Louisiana; and of 1.5 percent in 
benefits as of end of month prior to that in which benefits were first payable; Rhode Island. Employee contributions in Massachusetts were suspended 
. Wisconsin index is based on funds available as of Dec. 31, 1937. for July 1, 1938-June 30, 1939. 
4 ‘ Includes refund of $40,561,886 by Federal Government to 13 States, Alaska, 10 Mississippi, New York, and Washington changed to a quarterly collec- 
. and Hawaii, collected on pay rolls for year 1936 under title IX. tion basis as of Apr. 1, 1939. ; : 
‘Includes contributions plus penalties and interest collected from employ- 1! New Hampshire changes to quarterly collection basis, effective July 1, 
ers since contributions were first payable. Figures are adjusted for refunds of 1939. However, some employers changed to this basis following payment of 
1 contributions and for dishonored contribution checks. Employer contribu- contributions on March pay rolls. 
° tions of 2.7 percent are collected in all States except the District of Columbia, 
Michigan, and New York in which the rate is 3 percent. 
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Island, and West Virginia—reported declines in 
June. Authorizations of new claims were exceeded 
by exhaustions in only 10 States. 

Contributions deposited by the 51 jurisdictions 
totaled $11.9 million in June, as compared with 
$92.8 million in May. This reduction is attribut- 
able entirely to the small amount of contributions 
deposited by quarterly collecting States, which 
regularly collect the bulk of their contributions in 
the first and second months of each quarter. The 
13 States on a monthly collection basis showed an 
increase of 4 percent over May deposits. 

An increase of 10 percent in benefits charged 
while deposits declined 86 percent from the pre- 
vious month, resulted in a 2.1 percent reduction in 
total funds available for berefits as of June 30. 
(See table 6.) Despite this decline, total funds 
available for benefits were 5.2 percent higher than 
at the end of the previous quarter, March 31. 

Benefits charged during June totaled $43.6 
million, an increase of 10 percent over May pay- 
ments. The marked increases in Michigan and 
New York were largely responsible for this in- 
crease. These 2 States accounted for nearly one- 
third of all benefits charged during June. The 
remaining 47 benefit-paying States combined 
showed an increase of only 0.5 percent. 

For the first half of 1939, the benefit-paying 
States expended 62 cents in benefits for each dollar 
collected during that period. For quarterly col- 
lecting States the amount was 65 cents, and for 
monthly collecting States 48 cents. This dis- 
parity is partly explained bv the fact that several 
States shifted to a quarterly collection basis be- 
tween January and June, so that contributions 
deposited by these States related to only part of 
the 6-month period. None of the monthly collect- 
ing States has drawn upon reserves during 1939; 
among the quarterly collecting States, however, 
Alaska, Idaho, Oklahoma, and Wyoming have 
paid out more in benefits than they collected in 
contributions. 

All the States which drew upon reserves during 
1938 in order to meet benefit-payment obligations 
have been building up their reserves during 1939. 
At the close of June 1938, Rhode Island had only 
69 percent and West Virginia 65 percent of their 
original reserves. As of June 30, 1939, funds 
available for benefits in these 2 States approached 
the level available at the close of the month 
prior to that in which benefits were first payable. 
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Michigan’s reserve at the close of June 1939 Was 
equivalent to 70 percent of the original fund, gg 
compared with a low of 60 percent as of December 
31, 1938. Maine has made only slight recovery 
from the low point of 65 percent in September 
1938. The 23 States in which benefits were pay- 
able in January 1938 paid out $154.3 million jp 
the first half of 1939, as compared with $1763 
million in the first 6 months of 1938. 

Tables 7 and 8 show the distribution of benefit 
payments by amount of benefit checks issued for 
total and for partial unemployment, respectively 
during the quarter ended June 30, 1939. The 
pattern for the group of reporting States as 
whole is very similar to that for the first quarter 
of 1939. For the past quarter, about 16 percent 
of the weekly payments for total unemployment 
were less than $6, about 35 percent ranged from 
$6 to $10, and almost half amounted to $10 or 
more. The lowest average weekly payments for 
total unemployment—about $5.90—were reported 
by Mississippi and North Carolina. Seventeep 
States had average weekly payments in excess of 
$10, with the highest again reported by Alaska 
and Wyoming. 


State Amendments 


Most of the States which have held legislative 
session this year have already passed amendments 
to the unemployment compensation laws. Amend- 
ments passed late in June and during July include 
the following changes. 

California.—The benefit formula was markedly 
revised by an amendment, effective December 1, 
1939, which replaces another amendment made 
earlier this year. The minimum benefit is to be 
$10 and the maximum $18, based on a table which 
shows the weekly benefit amount as approximately 
one-twentieth of highest quarterly earnings. How- 
ever, to be eligible a person must have earned $300 
during a four-quarter base period. The disquali- 
fication for misconduct will provide up to a 5-week 
postponement of benefits rather than a flat 2-week 
period. 

Massachusetts —Em ployee contributions, sus- 
pended for July 1938—June 1939, have now been 
discontinued. Amendments tc conform to the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act were also 
passed. 

Michigan.—The base period has been changed 
from an eight-quarter to a four-quarter period. 
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If the worker's highest earnings in any quarter of 
his base period were from $100 to $175, he will 
ve $7 in benefits for each week of total un- 
employment, and if they were less than $100 he 
will receive a minimum of $6. The duration is 
computed at one-fourth of base-period wages if 
they amounted to $800 or more, and 30 percent 
it they were less than $800. However, provisions 
are made to extend the benefit-payment period, 


recel 


at the discretion of the commission, to not more 
than 16 weeks, even though unused wage credits 
are not available, if the agency requires a claimant 
to undergo vocational retraining. Partial benefits 
which were formerly payable solely on a monthly 
basis may now be paid on a weekly basis instead. 
The waiting period has been changed to 2 weeks 
in a benefit year with an additional week when- 
ever the payment of benefits is interrupted by a 


Table 7.—Average benefit and percentage distribution of number of benefits for total unemployment,' by amount 
of benefit check and by States, April-June 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 2, 1939] 






































— 
Percentage distribution of number of benefits in amounts of— 
Average [———; — 
State weekly Lees | 
benefit than | $2:00to | $4.00 to | $6.00 to | $8.00 to | $10.00 to | $12.00 to | $14.00 to | $16.00 
$2.00 | $-99 $5.99 | $799 | $0.99 | $11.99 | $13.99 | $15.99 | and over 
- ; ao ~ ae | | | | 
> ns cade cudgnaniebaea eel $10. 13 0.5 3.0 | 12.1 18.8 16.1 | 13.2 10.6 | 21.8 3.9 
Alsbama... Ay 1.7 10.1 | ond tt eq td af) o3 
a ; 1.29 je] a] a2] oak] oka] | 888 
kansas wil 7.14 R 15.4 | 29.1 20.6 10.9 | 7.3 | 7.4 8.6 
Salliornis ‘ial 10. 92 (*) e | @® | wel 18.6 | 15.9 121/ 208 
i (“es EERE 10. 99 a .6 | 8.4 12.8 | 13.1 13.3 15.1 36. 6 
eat : 9. 85 4 1.4 | 2.7 | 28. 2 | 19.7 15.4 11.2 |) aamtaertees 
eng : 815| @) @° | 322] 20 14.9 11.3 CO) | Mei ivcteen 
District of Columbia - 8. 46 4) 6.3 21.2 24.2 16. 4 9.9 5.8 - | Seas 
Florida.....-- 7.77 2.5 7.1 wed 19.1 11.4 7.3 63) 0 erage 
Georgia 6.17 3.5 | 11.0 | 42.4 | 20.1 9.4 5.3 2.9 |, Sao 
— 8. 93 (3) (*) | 17.6 | 23. 5 22.7 17.7 7.2 2 | ers 
Tasho *._. a 9. 76 1 2.4 | 11.4 12.6 10.3 12.3 14.7 35.1 2 
ee reer) ee ejee coeselccosccecco|coccescccs|ooes oe] ccccececcolcoosesoces | ecoscocecce 
—, | Sees 3 3.1 10. 5 16. 6 16.4 14.2 MD Bc iasan ae 
—.. 9.12 1.2 2.0 | 20.5 17.0 15.0 14.2 10. 2 I  icasicniniay 
10. 58 2 1.2 | 10.1 12.0 13.8 12.5 11.9 3) Rs 
Kentucky 8. 62 () ®) | 29.0 21.3 17.3 12.4 8.1 | aS 
Louisiana 8. 30 | 3 .6 35.8 21.9 13.9 8.4 5.2 3.9 10.0 
Maine 7.37 ‘2 11.4 | m2) 226 18.2 9.9 5.7 Ro 
Maryland........ res 18.1 21.5 19.2 13.8 10.0 DF ET 
Massachusetts 10.09; (3) (“| 9.1 16.9 22.2 15.9 10. 4 «WF epetesa 
Michigan - _ - . 13.07; (@) (*) | .4 7.9 9.6 11.4 13.3 \ 
Minnesota. . . 12.18 (*) 2 2.5 | 26.4 18.8 14.5 13.1 
Mississippi. . 5. 89 | 6.0 | 22.8 | 32.3 | 18.3 7.6 4.0 3.0 
Misourl. 8. 49 1.4 | 3.5 | 21.5 | 20.3 17.0 11.7 8.2 
Montana § ‘ | ewe =—- 6oecnhingdlcuasndmaabedeeina ue. 
Nebraska 8.7 2.8 | 17.6 18.7 | 19.1 13.6 11.1 
Nevada. . 12.7 4 8 | 1.4 | 5.6 | &5| 127 14.3 
New Hampshire 8. 81 > 14.0 | 24.7 | 23. 5 15.6 8.9 
New Jersey _- 962} @® | @ | 22] 176] 156 12.6 9.8 
New Mexico. 9.90 beni 1.7 | 16.2 | 17.7 | 16.0 | 12.2 8.9 
New York’ ba as sao PES See SS ee. 
North Carolina 5. 88 5.0 26. 4 | 29.3 | 20.0 | 9.2 | 4.6 | 2.2 | 
North Dakota 9. 36 a 5 | 11.2 | 17.8 | 18.7 | 18.2 | 12.1 
Ohio 10. 21 | 2 2.4 | 8.9 | 17.7 18.6 | 17.4 | 13.1 
oe me) 3] 82] 88] ke] iat] ee] et 
on . 1. 72 of | -5 | 7 ‘ q 
Pennsylvania. 11.91 (3) a) 4 18.9 | 12.0 13.0 | 15.9 
Rhode Island 9. 98 .6 2.5 2.6 21.9 22.6 | 19.3 10.3 
South Carolina 6.31 2 | 3.2 | 51.1 27.8 | 7.9 4.4} 2.0 
South Dakota 9. 45 = 1.1 15.4 18. 2 | 20.0 14.8 | 10.7 
Tennessee 7.17 1.8 7.6 31.4 24.7 14.9 7.1 | 4.1 
Texas §.__ 4 . FEA. © 
Utah * 10. 13 1.4 4.4 5.8 20. 2 13.4 11.7 | 12.8 
Vermont 9. 38 .9 1.8 | 11.6 | 19.3 27.6 14.7 | 10. 9 | 
Virginia....... 7.65 (3) 15.6 21.3 26.1 | 13. 1 7.4 | 6.0 
Washington j 10. 72 (8) 1.6 4.7 20. 1 | 15.7 | 10.9 | 15.9 
West Virginia. 7. 82 i 12.7 22.1 18.4 15.9 12.3 | 7.3 | 
Wisconsin *.. 9. 35 ‘so 1.8 5.7 | 13.5 21.1 24.7 | 11.8 
Wyoming 14. 01 1 .2 2.4 9.1 7.2 7.9 | 13.7 








' For definitions of types of unemployment, see Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 1939), p. 33 

1 Based on May and June data only. 

‘Minimum payments are provided by State law as follows: Virginia, $3; 
Kentucky, $4; Delaware, Hawaii, Massachusetts, and New Jersey, $5; 
California and Pennsylvania, $7 

‘Based on June data only 
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5 Benefits not payable until July 1939. 

¢ Less than 0.1 percent. 

7 Data not reported. 

* Data not comparable; payments are made on biweekly basis. 

* Benefits for part-total unemployment included with benefits for 
unemployment. 
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lapse of 6 or more consecutive weeks during which 
no benefits are payable, but not more than 4 
waiting-period weeks altogether in the benefit 
year. Base-period earnings of $200 including $50 
in each of two different calendar quarters are re- 
quired to qualify for benefits. Employees who 
leave their jobs voluntarily without good cause 
and who refuse to return to such jobs or other 
suitable work when offered to them by the em- 





ployer cannot receive any benefits until they 


have 
earned at least $200 in wages from other employ. 


ment. A new provision has been passed which 
disqualifies workers for misrepresentation and dg. 
ducts weeks of such disqualification from the bep. 


efits available to the worker. The experienc 
rating provision has been revised to correlate gp 
employer’s experience with the State-wide exper. 
ence and to exclude seasonal employment from 


Table 8.—Average benefit and percentage distribution of number of benefits for partial unemployment,' by amount 
of benefit check and by States, April-June 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 2, 1939] 
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State weekly | | es 
benefit | Lessthan) $2.00 to | $4.00to | $6.00to | $8.00to | $10.00 to | $12.00 to | $14.00 to $16.00ans 
$2.00 | $3.99 $5.99 7.99 | $9.99 $11.99 | $13.99 | $15. over 
| 
SE ea $5. 44 11.1 25. 2 | 24.4 | 17.1} 11.1 6.2 3.4 1.3 " 
Ee a a 5.87| 10.5 21.7| 23.4 21.9 11.3 5.3 2.3 3. 5 
EE ile ecenkcucachentnecrptesseeessd 8.71 | 5.3 120} 10.0} 16.6 12.7 14.0 4.7 14.7 
| Rap rOnes ieee 6. 96 | 3 15.6 | 17.5 | 20.1 20.7 10.9 10.1 48 
Arkansas bie 4.10 | 22.4 | 32.7 24.0 10.5 5.6 3.0 1.3 f 
lind ins incininccianbiirementincdanmailiat 5.61 | 10. 2 22. 8 26.5 | 17.0 11.7 7.5 5 . 
Colorado.......____- 7.33 | 6.7 15.3 | 19.7 | 18.0 16.0 2.4 8 21 
inn thcnkonacatasaieniekensance 6. 08 | 29.0 | 24.8 | 23.1 12.2 6.5 3. 1.3 
I 5.19 | 5.8 29.6 | 30.3 | 12.9 11.9 6.5 2.7 3 
EEE IES SER 5.89 9.7 19.4 | 24.1 18.3 13.6 8.1 1.9 1.7 2 
Pe iccnantasdeccce : 5. 54 | .2 35. 4 | 0.3 | 14.9 | 8.6 6.5 3. 4 s - 
| | 
St & 3.61 | 29.0 36.8 19.4 | 8.6 3.5 2.0 7 
Hawaii §.11 5.3 31.6 29.3 | 19.5 9.8 2.3 1 7 
—“‘ét geen 7.75 | 6.7 10.2 14.0 | 7.5 15.0 13.7 ‘ 80 T 
Tilinois ¢_.____. ae : 
Indiana - 5.41 9.5 24.4 21.6 18. 2 14.3 7.9 ‘ 7 
ee 5. 88 | 4.7 28. 2 25.1 | 17.5 13. 2 7.0 } ‘ 
Kansas as | 5. 63 15.2 19.6 | 19.3 | 15.5 14.0 10.0 1.7 1.7 
ERS: 6.97 5.2 17.6 22. 4 | 18.9 | 17.0 10.4 f 2.4 
Louisiana... -- aaa , ; 6.31 | 4 23.2 33.1) 17.1 11.7 6.3 4.8 22 i? 
Se diicienicnens 5. 50 28.7 | 33.0 | 19. 6 10 5.2 2.2 4 
' 
eas . “ 6. 22 | 4 28.7 | 27.4 19.1 11.6 7.0 2.8 5 LS 
Massachusetts ! a MEE ‘ 
Michigan $5 : = 2 
Minnesota. - .. 6. 07 14.2 19.2 25. 5 7.0 | 12.1 8.2 5 
— 3.92 34.3 26.4 | 15.7 10.7 | 5.6 3.4 2.8 1.1 
EEL Te 5. 47 14.3 25. 4 21.1 15.5 | 12.3 7.0 3.0 1.4 
Montana‘... ___- i , 
Nebraska *._...____. al 6. 67 | 3.7 37.1 | 25.9 18. 5 11.1 3.7 
sR 2) 10. 16 7.7 13.8 17.7 24 21. ¢ 1 
Co ee wad 5. 57 | 10. 4 | 21.3 24.6 | 17.1 | 12.6 | 7.8 4.3 5 ‘ 
| | | | 
New Jersey '_..._. = ..| 
Addin hdd gnianingdbnebbnaninadend | 6.79 | 6.6 | 18.0 | 19.7 20.1 13.7 12.7 7.3 1.9 
ihe ninnanaecnesscnasecscadangebbnes — . 
North Carolina... | 4.12 27.4 33.0 19.6 | 9.1 4.9 3.1 1.8 1 
a aan 7.63 | 1.0 22.8 27.4 21.1 14.9 9.4 4 
ee el | 5.19 10.9 28.7 22. 8 | 19.3 13.1 2.4 2.8 
see ehaneiionaik 6.74 8.2 15.7 20.8 21.7 12.4 10.4 a 4.1 
eae oanl 6. 66 6.1 18.0 23.2 | 18.8 15.6 11.1 5.9 1.3 
Pennsylvania '____. 
i TTS I IIE A EN A A | ad 18. 5 | 32.9 | 21.6 | 13.8 7.0 3.9 1.9 4 
South Carolina....._..._-- ll iia 4.04 | 25.9 | 20. 5 32.9 | 14.8 3.7 1.5 { 
South Dakota... sau Se ESS ; 5.85 | 9.8 | 20.3 26. 2 | 16.3 13.4 9.4 4.2 4 
PE ntettnccchansncswiaccaconsonsssosss 4.97 | 7.1 38. 5 | 27.6 | 12.0 6.2 3.0 1. ¢ 4. ( 
MT Sénenaee ; } 
=e 8. 34 | 7.1 18.0 5.7 10.7 10.7 3.8 4.4 29. ¢ 
Vermont .__-__--. 4.92 | 12.5 32.0 25.5 14.2 9.2 4.0 1.6 { 
EC a 4. 57 | 10.6 41.1 |} 25.1 | 11.6 5.8 3.6 2.0 2 
Washington __. | 4.79 | 12.3 20.9 23.6 | 16. 2 14.5 8.3 3.f fi 
 . | SS ae | 5.71 | 32.1 | 2.1 23.0 11.0 10.3 a 3 
Te a 3 sa. ch.cs opehchanestdinininedideniiaaainn 5.00 | 8.0 39.7 16.7 | 18.3 5.6 8.2 1.0 2.5 
Ee aaa eee 10. 54 | 7] 3.1 14.4 | 21.8 17.0 &.8 16.9 11.1 6.2 
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! For definitions of types of unemployment, see Social Security Bulletin, 
Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 1939), p. 33. Includes benefits for part-total unemploy- 
ment, except where otherwise noted. Benefits for tial unemployment 
are not provided by State law in Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. None of the above, except Mississippi, 
provide for ps ents of less than full weekly benefit amount for total unem- 
peas, . @., “part-total” unemployment. In Kentucky, which pays 

nefits for part-total unemployment, the provision for benefits for partial 
unemployment is not effective until July 1, 1939. 
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? Based on May and June data only. 

3 Based on June data only. 

4 Benefits not payable until July 1939. 

§ Data not comparable; payments are made on monthly basis 

6 Benefits for partial unemployment first payable in June 1939 

? Data not comparable; payments are made on biweekly basis 

* Benefits for part-total unemployment included with benefits for total 
unemployment in table 7. 
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consideration in experience rating. Railroad work- 
as were transferred to the Federal railroad unem- 
| ployment insurance system. 

Missouri—An amendment passed in July pro- 
sides for payment of an individual’s maximum 
| total amount of benefits at the rate of $2 a week, 


| 





te an | ifthe weekly benefit amount is less than $2, and 
xperi. | provides that the agency need not redetermine 


from 


nount 
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ity 


the weekly benefit amount more often than once 
during 2 benefit year. The law also provides for 
transfer of railroad workers to the Federal railroad 
memployment insurance system. 


South Carolina.—One of the few State laws in 
which the benefit structure was based on weeks of 
employment has now been revised to provide for 
benefits based upon earnings. The weekly benefit 
amount, ranging from $3 to $15, is computed as 
about one twenty-sixth of the highest quarterly 
earnings in a fixed four-quarter base period. Each 
eligible person may receive benefits amounting to 
16 times the weekly benefit amount after earning 
qualifying wages of 40 times the weekly benefit 
amount in the base period (50 times if the weekly 
benefit amount is $7 or more) and serving a wait- 


Table 9.—Operations of the United States Employment Service, by States, June 1939 









































Placements New applications 
Private | Public | | Actim file 3 
State — — ae a ese | as of June 
Total | Number —— 30, 1939 
Percentage Regular Temporary a 
; : from May ! 
Number change (over 1 (1 month Number | 
from May! month) or less) | 
Total 143, 548 251, 371 +4 117, 287 | 134, 084 | 92,177 | 569, 975 | +10 6, 271, 017 
Alabama... 5, 347 3, 741 —15 1, 459 | 2, 282 | 1, 606 | 591 | —2 131, 932 
Alaska RO 242 | —18 114 128 | 624 570 —25 2, 426 
Arizona... 2,314 1, 894 | +9 663 | 1, 231 420 2, 448 | +29 23, 848 
Arkansas... 7, 578 6, 506 +1 1,054 | 5, 452 | 1, 069 5, 388 | —4 76, 385 
California. _. 24, 686 21, 836 +8 10, 540 11, 296 | 2, 850 | 46, 210 | +16 408, 254 
Colorado 7, 304 5, 907 +30 2, 038 3, 869 | 1, 397 | 5 915 +4 64, 337 
Connecticut. . 5, 464 4, 218 +7 2, 57 1, 644 1, 246 | 7, 723 | 29 101, 580 
Delaware 2,072 1, 392 —7 474 918 | 680 | 1, 584 | +26 13, 567 
District of Columbia 3, 915 3, 251 —20 1,417 1, 834 664 | 4, 258 | +30 | 45, 048 
Florida 2, 070 1, 003 +21 566 437 1, 067 11, 720 +14 | 71, 065 
Georgia 9, 312 5, 410 +18 1, 971 3, 439 3, 902 | 12,719 | +16 167, 758 
Hawaii. . 636 236 +11 99 137 300 | 986 | +8 q 
Idaho 4, 345 3, 249 +27 817 2, 432 1, 096 2, 648 | +7 14, 916 
Minois 10, 971 10, 772 12 4, 825 5, 947 199 23, 611 | +23 166, 886 
Indiana 8, 287 7,915 +3 4, 398 3, 517 | 72 18, 838 | +28 198, 520 
lowa », 304 5, 220 —15 1, 887 3, 333 | 4, 084 8, 485 | +26 , 280 
Kansas 3, 007 2, 382 +3 958 1, 424 | 625 4, 746 | +3 33, 697 
Kentucky 3, 63 2, 021 -4 SOS 1, 213 1,610 | 9, 884 | —11 85, 381 
Louisiana 5, 027 3, 975 —18 2, 734 1, 241 | 1,052 | 8, 822 | +12 110, 531 
Maine 3, 604 2, 226 49 1,845 381 1,378 | 3, 525 | +49 , 929 
Maryland 4, 079 2, 875 +2 1, 651 1, 224 1, 204 | 6, 655 +30 73, 779 
Massachusetts 4, 059 2, 178 +1 1, 512 666 1, 881 18, 374 | +11 255, 204 
Michigan 14, 204 10, 598 +15 6, 322 4, 276 3, 696 20, 096 +17 260, 732 
Minnesota... 7,901 5, 155 —5 2,795 2, 360 2, 746 8, 278 +35 185, 552 
Mississippi Wi3 1, 933 +37 660 1, 273 4, 670 9, 052 +12 | 65, 210 
Missouri 6, 5l¢ 5, 122 +1 2,475 2, 647 1, 394 18, 049 +7 5, 
Montana . 2, Of4 795 —7 476 319 1, 269 1, 889 +3Y 27, 673 
Nebraska 3, BOS 1, 463 ~9Q 680 783 2, 342 | 3, 416 | +15 53, 214 
Nevada 3 ORS +3 560 428 375 1, 195 | +14 4, 391 
New Hampshire 2, 65 1, 445 —16 1, 029 416 1, 211 2, 320 +23 30, 716 
New Jersey 10, 81 9, 945 +1 5, 693 4, 252 870 26, 726 +7 | 258, 387 
New Mexico 2, 20 1,415 +13 RRO 526 791 | 1, 835 +11 | 33, 532 
New York 24, 245 19, 331 +2 9, 816 9, 515 4,914 | 72, 579 —7 | 469, 377 
North Carolina 9,719 4, 864 +13 2, 634 2, 230 4, 855 | 9, 842 | —9 | 107, 783 
North Dakota 2, 483 1, 742 +8 790 952 741 2, 134 | +49 | 1, 825 
Ohio... 3 14, 169 11, 356 10 5, 706 5, 650 2,813 | 32, 402 +9 | 425, 280 
Oklahoma 6. 041 4, 845 —16 1, 005 3, 840 1, 196 | 7, 788 +1 54,911 
Oregon 7, 40 , 715 +30 3, 093 2, 622 1, 775 5, 328 +19 | 47,114 
Pennsylvania 11, 370 7,075 11 4, 761 2,314 4, 295 43, 879 | 22 | 861, 192 
Rhode Island 1, 219 848 +12 520 328 371 4,355 | +2 33, 71 
South Carolina 4, 120 1, 120 | +5 578 542 3, 000 5, 598 +13 114, 486 
South Dakota 1, 674 1,030 | +} 434 596 | 644 1, 447 +18 | 32, 
Tennessee _. 6, 394 4, 558 | —§ 1,710 | 2, 848 | 1, 836 | 8, 363 +13 | 137, 711 
Texas___ 34, 627 27, 213 | +9 8, 294 | 18, 919 | 7,414 28, 848 | +14 | 281, 
Utah 2, 581 2, 199 +172 370 | 1, 829 | 382 3, 166 | +70 24, 110 
Vermont 1, 686 909 +15 597 | 312 | 777 1, 741 +59 | 16, 791 
Virginia 7,129 3, 760 —16 2, 535 | 1, 225 3, 369 9,177 | —3 | 49, 955 
Washington 8, 603 &, 039 +90 2, 840 | 5,199 | 564 8, 780 +30 | 92, 505 
West Virginia 3, 504 2, 320 +2 1, 453 | 867 | 1, 274 6, 441 —36 | 80, 852 
Wisconsin 9, 208 6, 508 (*) 3, 908 | 2, 690 2, 610 12, 095 +41 170, 742 
Wyoming... 1, 198 541 | —32 260 281 657 1, 456 | +17 11, 870 





' Adjusted for number of workdays 

Represents applicants regarded by employment office as actively seeking 
work. The files are cleared periodically by removal of cards of applicants 
who have not recently renewed their registrations. There is some variation 
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from office to office and State to State in frequency with which this is done. 
The extent to which applicants for work relief are included in active file also 
varies from State to State. 

+ Increase of less than 1 percent. 
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ing period of 2 weeks of unemployment in the 
benefit year. Partial benefits, payable when 
wages fall below the weekly benefit amount, equal 
that amount less earnings in excess of $1. Weeks 
of disqualification for misconduct, voluntary leav- 
ing, and refusal of suitable work may be deducted 
from total benefits payable. For repeated refusal 
of suitable work an individual may be declared 
ineligible until he has earned wages of at least 8 
times his weekly benefit amount. Amendments to 
conform to the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act were passed. 

Wisconsin.—Changes effective December 31, 
1939, include a reduction in the initial waiting 
period from 3 to 2 weeks; an increase in the ratio 
of benefits to weeks of employment from 1:4 to 
1:3; an adjustment of the weekly benefit amount 





to multiples of $1.50 rather than $1; a PTovision 


for a $6 minimum for weeks of total unemploy. | 


ment; and a continuation of the employer's liahjj. 
ity to pay benefits for 68, rather than 26, weeks 
after the termination of an employee’s work fo 
such employer. The disqualifications were changed 





| 
| 


so that a disciplinary suspension for reasons | 


other than misconduct connected with the in- 


dividual’s work is punishable by a 3-week jp. | 


eligibility, and the provision concerning disquali- 


fications of workers employed in fruit or vegetable | 


canneries is extended to cover any benefits from g 
cannery’s account, rather than only partis) 
benefits. County and city governments haye 
now been excluded from compulsory coverage, 


Amendments to conform to the Railroad Unep. | 


ployment Insurance Act were also passed. 


Social Security 
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loy. | 
fab BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS .«. DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 
Weeks “ 
kie | PUBLIC AID IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1933 
inged | 
asons | For THE 6% years ended June 1939 a record is and persons in this country. The growth and 


€ in. | gyailable of the total volume of public aid in the shifts in emphasis that have occurred in the total 
kK in- | continental United States. In the first half of structure for providing assistance and earnings are 
juali. | 4933, when the trough of the depression was reflected in chart I which traces the course of 
table | reached, the Federal Government first assumed a monthly expenditures for the various types of aid 
oma | share of the responsibility for relieving unemploy- from January 1933 through June 1939. Detailed 
rtial | ment and destitution. Prior to that time the relief | monthly data on expenditures and on recipients 
have problem was considered a matter for State and of public assistance and persons employed under 
‘age, | ocal concern. Since 1933 there has been notable _ the various programs are given in tables 2 and 3. 
em- | progress in the development of a comprehensive Included under the assistance programs are the 
plan for providing public aid to needy families three special types of public assistance under the 





Chart I.—Public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, January 1933-June 1939 (see table 2) 
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Social Security Act, general relief, and subsistence 
payments to farmers. Also included are the 
special programs of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration which was created in 1933 and 
was liquidated, beginning in 1935. With the ex- 
ception of relatively small amounts of assistance 
disbursed as earnings under the special programs 
of the FERA all these types of aid represent pay- 
ments scaled to the needs of recipients as deter- 
mined on the basis of budget deficits, flat grants 
minus income, or some other plan. 

Among the Federal work programs established 
to relieve unemployment are the programs of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, the Works Progress 
Administration, the National Youth Administra- 
tion, and other Federal work and construction 
projects. Included also is the Civil Works Pro- 
gram which was operated only in the winter of 
1933-34. Earnings under the various Federal 
work programs are determined on the basis of 
hourly wage rates and hours of employment, 
rather than family or individual need. 

In the 6% years ended in June total expenditures 
for public assistance and for earnings under Fed- 
eral work programs amounted to $17.9 billion, of 
which $6.9 billion was for assistance and $11.0 bil- 
lion for earnings. These sums do not include the 
cost of administering the various programs, or the 
cost of materials, supplies, and other items inci- 
dent to the operation of work projects. 

Rates representing the amount spent per inhabi- 
tant for public assistance and earnings under each 
program are given in table 1 for 13 half-year peri- 
ods. These rates reflect the growth which has 
taken place in the comprehensive structure for aid- 
ing needy families and persons and also show the 
changes in the amount of aid disbursed under spe- 
cific programs. It should be pointed out that the 
incidence of dependency has not varied directly 
with the amount of aid, since standards of ade- 
quacy have generally risen and have varied strik- 
ingly under the different programs. 

In the first half of 1939 the total amount spent 
per inhabitant for all public assistance and earn- 
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ings was $14.44. This was the highest rate of ex- 
penditure in any half-year period except that im- 
mediately preceding, when the rate was $14.61. In 
the first half of 1933 the amount per inhabitant 
was $4.32. 

The amount spent per inhabitant for earnings on 
WPA-operated or financed projects was $7.12 in 
the first 6 months of 1939 and $7.89 in the last 
6 months of 1938; in the second half of 1937 the 
rate was $3.92, the lowest amount in any half year 
since the second half of 1935 when the WPA 
program was being organized. 

Expenditures per inhabitant for other Federal 
work and construction projects amounted to $1.90 
in the first half of 1939, but the highest rate— 
$2.93—was recorded for the second half of 1936. 

For general relief the amount spent per inhabit- 
ant was $1.95 in the 6 months ended June 1939. 
The highest rate for general relief —$6.69—was 
recorded for the first half of 1935 when the general 
relief program of the FERA was at its height. 
Created in May 1933, the FERA made final 
grants to the States by the end of 1935. The 
effect of the withdrawal of Federal funds from the 
general relief program is clearly revealed by the 
rates for subsequent periods. 

For the three special types of public assistance, 
amounts spent per inhabitant have risen steadily 
since the first half of 1936 when the first grants-in- 
aid to the States were made under the Social 
Security Act. The amounts spent per inhabitant 
for aid to dependent children and old-age assist- 
ance in the first half of 1933—16 cents and 11 
cents, respectively—contrast sharply with those 
for the first half of 1939 when expenditures per 
inhabitant for aid to dependent children had risen 
to only 43 cents, whereas the rate for old-age 
assistance rose to $1.64. 

Amounts expended per inhabitant for earnings 
of persons enrolled in the CCC (originally the 
Emergency Conservation Work) rose from 20 cents 
in the first half of 1933 to a peak of $1.52 in the 
second half of 1935; in the first half of 1939 the 
rate was 92 cents. 
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PAYMENTS PER INHABITANT FOR THE SPECIAL 
TYPES OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND GENERAL 
RELIEF, FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1939 


Among the programs providing aid to needy 
families and persons four are administered by 
State or local governments: the three special 
types of public assistance—old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind— 
and general relief. 

The special types of public assistance in States 
with approved plans are financed in part from 
Federal funds. For old-age assistance and aid to 
the blind the Federal share of assistance payments 
is one-half, and for aid to dependent children one- 
third, within certain limitations prescribed by the 
act. Differences in the extent of Federal partici- 
pation in the various programs administered by 
State or local governments account in part for 
differences in amounts expended for payments 
to recipients under these programs. There is 
no Federal participation in the financing of gen- 
eral relief; hence the burden rests entirely on the 
States and localities. 

Chart II shows, for each of the three special 
types of public assistance and for general relief, 
expenditures per inhabitant for payments to re- 
cipients in the fiscal year 1938-39 in the 48 States 
and the District of Columbia. The States are 
arrayed in the chart according to the rate of ex- 
penditure for old-age assistance. 

Examination of the chart shows extreme varia- 
tion among the States in expenditures per inhabi- 
tant for each type of aid. For the old-age 
assistance program the rates ranged from 32 cents 
in Virginia, where the program is in an early stage 
of development, to $12.06 in Colorado. In 
Colorado the age limit for old-age assistance is 60, 
whereas the age limit is 65 in all other States except 
Missouri, New Hampshire, and Pennsylvania, 
which have established the minimum age at 70. 

In 1938-39 expenditures per inhabitant for aid 
to dependent children varied from less than 1 cent 
in Texas, which does not administer Federal funds 
for this program, to $2.24 in Utah, and the median 
rate was 85 cents. During 1938-39 some aid to 
dependent children was administered without 
Federal participation in 7 States in addition to 
Texas. These States were Connecticut, Illinois, 
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Table 4.—Extreme, quartile, and median amounts per 
inhabitant expended in States for payments to recipi- 
ents of each of the special types of public assistance 
-— to general relief cases, fiscal year ended June 30, 





Old-age Aid to 


Item assist- 
ent the blind! relief 
ance | children 

















|, _ Er pene er $0. 32 (1) $0.01 $0. 02 
ciate ecauhimeneded 1. 58 $0. 36 . 05 . 45 
i dicnbetidiensciuchelbdded 3. 06 85 .10 1.62 
yi ,.  — ‘Seeeeegeeerace 4.70 1.18 17 3. 59 
ES aE > 12. 06 2. 24 . 57 9. 64 





1 Less than 1 cent. 


Iowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nevada, and South 
Dakota. 

Expenditures per inhabitant for assistance pay- 
ments to the blind ranged in 1938-39 from 1 cent 
in Mississippi and Rhode Island to 57 cents in 
California, with a median of 10 cents. The pro- 
grams for aid to the blind in Illinois, Missouri, 
Nevada, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island are 
administered without Federal participation. Con- 
necticut administers two assistance programs for 
the needy blind, one of which does not come under 
the act. 

For the general relief program, which is financed 
without Federal participation, expenditures per 
inhabitant in 1938-39 varied from 2 cents in 
Mississippi to $9.64 in New York. The median 
rate was $1.62. 

Great variation exists among the States in the 
relative amounts expended per inhabitant for the 
different programs. Although there is no ob- 
jective basis by which it is possible to determine 
the relative needs for the various types of assist- 
ance it appears that in the majority of States 
disproportionate emphasis was placed on old-age 
assistance. In 38 of the 49 States expenditures 
per inhabitant for old-age assistance were larger 
than for general relief. In every State the rate of 
expenditure for old-age assistance was higher than 
the rate for aid to dependent children. In 27 
States expenditures per inhabitant for old-age 
assistance exceeded the combined amounts for the 
three other types of assistance. 











STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES, JUNE 1939 m 


th 

In June, for the third successive month, the ments to farmers and for earnings of persons em. pe 
total amount expended in the continental United —_ ployed on WPA-operated projects. th 
States for all public assistance and earnings of In June of both years WPA earnings comprised C0 


persons employed under Federal work programs the largest component in the total structure for al 
declined from the previous month. The total aiding needy families and persons. Earnings of | 
volume of public aid in June was $304 million, a persons employed on projects operated by the 

drop of 1.2 percent from May. Underlying the WPA or financed from WPA funds represented 











































































































decline in the total were declines in all programs 46.2 percent of total expenditures for all programs A 
except the three special types of public assist- in June 1939, and 49.6 percent in June a year ago, a 
ance—old-age assistance, aid to dependent chil- Earnings on other Federal work and construction ai 
dren, and aid to the blind—and other Federal projects constituted the second largest segment, | th 
work and construction projects. The volume of comprising 17.7 percent of the grand total in June | « 
earnings under the programs of the NYA declined this year and 15.5 percent in the previous June. th 
as is usual in June at the close of the school year. The volume of payments for the three special ti 
Total disbursements for all public assistance types of public assistance ranked third, repre- p 
and earnings in June this year were greater by 3.4 _ senting 15.5 percent of the total in June 1939 and Dp 
percent than those in June 1938. Declinesfroma 14.2 percent in June 1938. | ti 
year ago were recorded only for subsistence pay- Chart III, prepared by the Department of Com- | 
Chart III.—Index of income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-June 1939 | 
¢ 
INDEX NUMBER 1929-100 (Adjusted for Seasonal Variation t ) eee s 
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tWork relief, direct relief, social insurance benefits, and payments to veterans not adjusted for seasonal variation. 
ttExcludes work relief. 


Prepared by U. 8. Department of Commerce, Division of Economic Research, National Income Section. 
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merce, presents an index of income payments in 
the continental United States for the 10)-year 


Old-Age Assistance 
In June 1.8 million recipients of old-age assist- 


m- period January 1929- June 1939. The chart shows ance in 51 jurisdictions received total payments 
the relative importance of different types of n- mounting to $35.9 million. The number of 
sed come payments, including direct relief or assist- recipients increased 0.5 percent from May, and the 
for ance, and work-relief or work-program earnings. amount of obligations incurred rose 1.7 percent. 
of ee i ; In Virginia, where the program for old-age 
he Special Types of Public Assistance assistance is comparatively new, and in Delaware 
ed In the 48 States, the District of Columbia, there were increases of approximately 5 percent 
ns Alaska, and Hawaii, payments to recipients of | from May to June in both the number of recipients 
0. old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and and the amount of payments. In South Dakota, 
mn aid to the blind totaled $47.2 million in June. Of — on the other hand, a shortage of funds resulted in 
t, this amount, $1.0 million or about 2 percent was sharp cuts in both items. In Pennsylvania a 
le expended for aid to dependent children and aid to _ decline of 2.8 percent in the number of recipients 
e. the blind by States operating programs for these was accompanied by an increase of 20.2 percent 
y two classes of recipients without Federal partici- in the amount of payments. This very large rise 
» pation. All 51 jurisdictions now have approved _ in payments reflects a change which was initiated 
d plans for old-age assistance, but only 42 jurisdic- _in March in the check-writing schedule. Colorado, 


tions have approved plans for aid to dependent 
children and 42 for aid to the blind. 

The data on assistance payments do not in- 
clude the cost of services rendered to recipients, 
such as hospitalization and burials, or the cost of 


South Carolina, and Wyoming show relatively 
small increases in recipients but sizable increases 
in payments. 

From June 1938 to June 1939 in the 50 jurisdic- 
tions administering approved plans in both months, 
there was an increase of 10.5 percent in the number 


administering the assistance programs. 


} Table 5.—Special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by months, 
January 1938June 1939 ! 


{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 15, 1939] 





















































Number of recipients Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients * 
Year and month | Aid to dependent children ? 
| Old-age fn aed , fo Aid to the Total Old-age Aid to depend- Aid to the 
assistance blind assistance ent children ? blind 
| | Families Children 
1938 total ‘ $494,927,199 | $390, 538, 054 $93, 423, 625 $10, 965, 520 
| January . 1, 602, 025 218, 009 | 541, 224 33, 595 39, 050, 567 31, 227, 485 7, 014, 662 808, 420 
February 1, 625, 540 | 224, 737 | 557, 613 35, 149 39, 510, 599 31, 443, 874 7, 222, 237 844, 488 
} March | 1, 648, 306 | 231, 306 | 572, 582 36, 383 40, 217, 107 31, 821, 575 7, 524, 472 871, 060 
: April 1, 664, 541 236, 241 585, 190 37, 218 40, 522, 123 32, 115, 413 7, 530,714 875. 996 
May. | 1, 680, 052 240, 079 504, 024 38, 131 40, 787, 565 32, 364, 745 7, 540, 168 882, 652 
June... 1, 659, 205 243, 422 603, 335 38, 825 40, 873, 339 32, 323, 431 7, 644, 607 905, 301 
July__. 1, 710, 834 244, 712 606, 164 39, 595 41, 495, 014 32, 895, 290 7, 671, 441 28, 
' August 1, 720, 108 251, 739 | 620, 164 40, 205 41, 904, 865 32, 984, 748 7, 978, 646 941, 471 
} September 1, 735, 171 254, 857 | 628, 912 41,015 42, 357, 853 33, 330, 787 8, 071, 327 955, 739 
October 1, 639, 977 257, 426 | 633, 835 41, 458 40, 317, 448 31, 161, 831 8, 188, 407 967, 210 
November | 1, 765, 911 | 261, 112 | 641, 726 42, 267 43, 464, 305 34, 058, 936 &, 422, 078 983, 291 
December 1, 780, 926 | 266, 228 | 654, 304 42, 947 44, 426, 414 34, 809, 939 8, 614, 866 1, 001, 609 
1939 total (6 months ar 7 | ene 272,614,119 | 212, 254, 942 54, 231, 238 6, 127, 939 
| = | ———____—_—_—_ nf ED — 
January 1, 794, 432 | 274, 119 | 671, 008 43, 396 45, 043, 940 35, 133, 314 8, 900, 404 1, 010, 222 
February 1, 806, 879 | 282, 674 687,715 43, 781 45, 332, 567 35, 246, 202 9, 066, 956 1, 019, 409 
March 1, 820, 469 | 284, 706 fO0, 845 44, 003 45, 495, 848 35, 304, 985 9, 166, 812 1, 024, 051 
April 1, 836, 705 282, 473 684, 852 44,174 45, 315, 032 35, 398, 626 8, 892, 628 1, 023, 778 
May 1, 838, 377 285, 724 | 691, 645 44, 200 45, 254, 668 35, 284, 394 8, 948, 797 1, 021, 477 
) June 1, 847, 856 | 297, 557 718, 414 44, 457 46, 172, 064 35, 887, 421 9, 255, 641 1, 029, 002 
| | | 
| 
' See Social ‘ecurity Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 7 (July 1939), p. 52 for information ? Includes estimates for Hawaii for January-May 1938. 


3 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and 


for February 1936-December 1937. Figures include relatively small num- 
of hospitalization and burials. 


bers of cases eligible under State laws for which no Federal funds may be 
expended and payments to individuals in excess of amounts which can be 
matched from Federal funds. Figures are excluded for States not admin- 
istering Federal funds 
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States. In Mississippi the number of recipients |  w 
increased 29.5 percent, whereas the amount of al 


of recipients and of 10.6 percent in the amount of 
payments for old-age assistance. Increases in both 






































recipients and payments occurred in practically all payments almost doubled. Other jurisdictions Jo 
Table 6.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States ys 
, - 
June 1939 Ww 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 15, 1939] if 
Percentage chi f “ 
ntage change from | seemberes “ 
Gbligations | Average recipients ; 
Region ' and State peg incurred for = May 1930 in— Jane 1008 ia— | Stee a 
payments to recipient | population in 
pien Number of Amount of Number of Amount of | ® Years and 
recipients obligations recipients obligations over # 
ae m 
Tl nctimninaniibbebentinn 1, 847, 856 $35, 887, 421 $19. 42 +0. 5 +1.7 4+10.5 4+10.6 1239 S 
I: a bbe | 
15, 616 406, 461 26. 03 +.7 —2.2 +6.4 +7.9 | 13 th 
11, 871 243, 718 20. 53 -1.0 =1.1 +16.9 +16.8 | = 
098 2, 240, 949 28. 33 +11 +1.5 +12.8 +15.0 0 fs 
4, 340 102, 584 23. 64 +.8 +1.6 +16.2 +19.6 Pry} 
6, 534 123, 850 18. 95 +1.6 +1.7 +3.5 +44 145 0 
5, 667 85, 520 15. 09 —1.0 —.8 +8. 2 +16.0 145 
110, 239 2, 598, 333 23. 57 +.2 -.8 +3.5 +3.3 | 139 tr 
2, 810 30, 787 10. 96 +4.3 +4.7 7.8 +9.3 | 134 a 
29, 417 576, 185 19. 59 +.7 +.8 +12.8 +18.9 | 18 Ss 
81, 049 1, 748, 578 21.34 —28 +20. 2 —9.6 —9.8 | #132 f 
3, 281 83, 888 25. 57 +.2 —.1} +4.5 | +6.3 | 7 
17, 668 307, 7 17. 42 —.3 —.4| +4.2 +3.8 163 v 
32, 580 312, 535 9. 59 +.3 +.5 +9.3 +10. 2 23 
13, 722 132, 169 9. 63 +5.3 +5.1 (*) (") ” 
18, 168 245, 760 13. 53 +.4 —19 —.7 —4.0 22 
45, 028 389, 656 8. 65 (8) —.1] (*) (*) 43 t 
83, 275 1, 369, 425 16. 44 +1.7 +1.4 +18.9 +7.4 | ORS l 
116, 275 2, 624, 140 22. 57 +.8 +1.0 +6.0 +4.0 241 
a caainiiasit 132, 518 2, 548, 267 19. 23 +10 +1.7 +6.4 +14.4 285 . 
Se a 63, 712 1, 093, 879 17.17 +1.5 +1.9 +48. 3 +56.6 ™» t 
AES 46, 987, 338 21. 20 +1.0 +13 +14.6 +20.6 212 
Region VII r 
CE TS! 16, 614 154, 273 9. 29 +.7 +.4 +10.0 +1 151 
Dailinpeeanpmmeedehiied 37, 544 520, 447 13. 86 —.8 —.4 +28.1 | +22.0 305 
SCOR 22, 298 181, 039 8.12 +.6 +.4 —27.3 | —35. 1 170 
TR 19, 764 145, 010 7.34 +.2 + +29.5 +98. 6 Bi V 
South Carolina. _...........- 24, 985 204, 334 8. 18 +18 +6.8 +13. 1 —13.2 | 403 
dbiebasteiaweiien 21, 206 280, 236 13. 21 —.8 —.8 —8.3 —8.6 | 162 ¢ 
Region VIII 
a 52, 085 1, 036, 726 19. 90 +.6 +.7 +9.5 +10.0 | 28 T 
iain mintinmadiacion 66, 381 1, 372, 323 20. 67 (18) ("@) +4.9 +8.6 | 340 
a 27, 157 419, 558 15. 45 +.1 +.4 +3.1 +5.9 7 ( 
North Dakota.........-____- 8, 149 144, 265 17. 70 +.4 +.4 +7.4 +111] mF 
South Dakota............._. 15, 103 276, 339 18. 30 —5.7 -7.3 —4.7 ~12.2 300 ] 
Region IX: | 
Ee 17, 089 102. 920 6.02 +.6 +.2 —5.7 --34.9 212 I 
eet ced 24, 233 428, 127 17. 67 +14 —.5 +231 +18.8 28 
Missouri_......... adi 75, 896 1, 424, 706 18. 77 +.5 +.8 +5.0 +19.6 243 € 
Oklahoma..................- 67,711 1, 199, 869 17.72 +1.0 +.8 +4.8 +227 569 : 
Louisiana 316, 007 10. 52 +.6 +.9 +14.0 +21.6 371 
45, 719 11. 85 -11 —.2 +2.0 6.6 257 | 
1, 671, 704 14. 16 +11 +1.6 +61 +9.3 414 
192, 786 26. 34 +2.0 +2.1 +17.9 +20. 6 431 
1) 1, 004, 983 2. 20 +.3 +8.1 +6.2 +11.8 1 481 ] 
180, 129 21. 45 —.5 —.2 —1.4 —1.8 314 
207, 205 17. 02 —.4 -.2 +.2 —16.3 393 : 
530 20. 76 +.1 +.3 +4.8 —14,2 504 ' 
73, 916 23. 03 +1.8 +7.0 +10.8 +19. 4 32 
4, 282, 347 22. 45 +.9 +.8 +12.1 +12. 5 287 ; 
58, 2h. 57 +1.1 +1.2 +12.8 +10.3 368 
423, 915 21. 38 +1.9 +2.0 +12.0 +13.0 236 
859, 420 22.15 -.2 —.3 +9.4 +8.8 310 
33, 645 27. 65 +.7 +.8 +28. 1 +29.9 304 
22, 568 12. 62 +.8 +.4 +4.3 +3.8 183 
































1 Social Board administrative regions. * Minimum age under State plan is 70 years, but rate is based on population 
From State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and 65 and over. 
hospitalization and burials. ’No approved plan for old-age assistance for June 1938. 
‘Pp ee o> mw te SOR, COMMAND WEED COTES af the UW. 6. Bureau * Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
of the Census. §No payments made for June 1938. 
‘Comparison for 47 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii 1° Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
ber a '— for June w oy and June 1939. 11 Includes $90,080 incurred for payments to 3,218 recipients 60 but under 
its have been made for grants covering 2 or more om! indi- 65 years of age. Rate per 1,000 excludes these recipients. 
vide ~— Geor; a ie Kansas, Louisiana, Mary- 
nd, Misisipph iampshire, . North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Wen Virginia, Weoming and Hawaii. 
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with exceptionally large expansions in programs 
are Alaska and Indiana. On July 1, 1938, Indiana 
lowered the age limit for eligibility from 70 to 65 
years. Declines in both recipients and payments 
were reported by 7 States—Arkansas, Georgia, 
Idaho, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
and West Virginia. In Georgia, where there is an 
acute shortage of funds, there were drastic reduc- 
tions from a year ago, amounting to 27.3 percent 
in recipients and 35.1 percent in payments. 

The State average payments represent a useful 
measure of the levels of payments in the different 
States. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that the averages are conditioned by many variable 
factors, such as differences in the cost and standard 
of living and differences in practices of grant deter- 
mination. The distributions of individual pay- 
ments underlying the averages differ radically from 
State to State. In June the State averages ranged 
from $6.02 in Arkansas to $32.45 in California, 
with $18.30 as the median payment. 

There are wide variations among the States in 
the number of recipients of old-age assistance per 
1,000 estimated population 65 years of age and 
over. Oklahoma has the highest rate, 569, and 
the District of Columbia the lowest rate, 78. The 
median State rate is 238. 

Expenditures for burial.—In 33 of the 51 States 
with plans approved by the Social Security Board, 
old-age assistance funds may be used for burial of 
recipients.' The Federal Government, however, 
does not participate in such payments. In 
1938-39 payments for burial amounting to $2.8 
million were reported by 23 States. The amounts 
expended in these States are given in table 7. The 
maximum amounts that may be expended for 
burial of a recipient of old-age assistance is speci- 
fied in the laws of all but 2 of the 23 States making 
payments in 1938-39. The maximums range from 
$60 to $150, with $100 the most usual amount. 
Two States provide $25 specifically for a burial lot 
in addition to burial. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


In 42 jurisdictions administering approved plans 
for aid to dependent children under the Social 
Security Act, payments amounting to $9.3 million 
were made in June to 298,000 families in behalf of 
718,000 children. In 8 additional States adminis- 


' Social Security Board, Characteristics of State Plans for Old-Age Assistance, 
Publication No. 16, Revised June 30, 1938. 
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Table 7.—Amounts expended from old-age assistance 
funds for burial of recipients of old-age assistance, by 
States, fiscal year ended June 30, 1939 } 








State Amount 
DOE. caisccattantnnitsciipigxaiemiees eee ee $2, 841, 165 
ee a ee 25, 871 
ERE CRE RI MR ERE 97, 288 
in n.biniis nicntenapstinnakaicsaieiceeia ae 61, 083 
Ga SRR > pee ce i 1, 276 
| ELATED LD A S, 9, 164 
Siar tnisckbeghéduudnteteninenssbbandanbia ee 287, 976 
Dn dscustunscstisiiidewineniiccdcte 155, 485 
Ss \cdnsnanathibiniadusuaselidnhidudsnc oJ ee 222, 804 
DD ccnsdbentedasaunadeuisccndiiecnucnaees aan 10, 684 
ER Sa ary RS YS ee 54, 663 
} | RARE TELE ETE IED POEL OM 40, 681 
Se sRertaheirdniwsitdn sein ccniecemsskcieced icine hada 315, 709 
Se ans wcteescclebnsncaedinines nina eaecai tea 204, 856 
ss Ss 6, 599 
 ...—_isi‘(é#y(aS#;XETR IRE oe 16, 664 
BE I a cdip anasto teinacmed dials Mipdsbdickn asencocnides eae 80, 605 
BET WOU ie nticndceccsccdnbetidintietenackiniaee ee 240, 371 
SN iiniicikp bbibincdianek tein miniehceiniits ais debainisiicime aa en 668, 137 
EEE A LLL EL EEA ES 134, 515 
| RS A Ee 10, 247 
Feiicnidenssaccccscnqueysiidéssntieee 38, 948 
|. I EE Sat RS Ew RES 30, 469 
W is as bidisisinicancaleisde-mtciieedienciiiee aiken tee 127,070 








1 In addition, plans in 10 other States permit burial payments from old-age 
assistance funds, but no such payments were reported, 


oe 


tering programs for aid to dependent children 
without Federal participation, payments of $348,- 
000 were made to approximately 14,500 families in 
behalf of about 33,500 children. 

From May to June the number of families re- 
ceiving assistance in the States with approved 
plans increased 4.1 percent, the number of chil- 
dren rose 3.9 percent, and the amount of pay- 
ments 3.4 percent. In Pennsylvania a revised 
schedule of check-writing and transfer of cases 
from the general relief rolls accounted for in- 
creases from May of more than 50 percent in 
families, children, and payments. Increases of 
4 percent or more in all three items were recorded 
for New Hampshire, Oregon, South Carolina, and 
Virginia. 

In the interval from June 1938 to June 1939 
the program for aid to dependent children grew 
at a relatively more rapid rate than the programs 
for old-age assistance and aid to the blind. From 
June a year ago the number of families and chil- 
dren receiving payment in the 40 States ad- 
ministering approved plans in both months in- 
creased 20.2 percent and 16.8 percent, respectively, 
and the amount of obligations incurred for pay- 
ments rose 19.7 percent. 

A large expansion from June 1938 was recorded 
for Arizona, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania, and Vermont. In these 
States the rise from a year ago was 30 percent or 
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more in families, children, and payments. In 
June 1938 the programs in Minnesota and Mis- 
souri were in a comparatively early stage of de- 
velopment. Shortage of funds caused a sub- 
stantial reduction from June a year ago in the 





program in the District of Columbia. 


Other 
jurisdictions with sizable reductions were G ieorgia, 


where there was also stringency of funds, Arkansas, 
and Washington. 
State average payments per family may be used 


Table 8.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and 
States, June 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 15, 1939] 



























































eee recipi- Percentage change from— 
Number 
Amount of Of recipj- 
chontioss Average May 1939 in— June 1938 in — | ono per 
neur or; amount a ec ae ei e3- 
Region ! and State payments per - , 7 pa 
to recipi- famil Number of recipi- Number of recipi- vopula- 
Families | Children ents? y ents Amount ents | Amount | “on un. 
; ofobli- |__| of obli- | der 16 
es| gations | gations | Years® 
a Families | Children Families | Children 
— 
Tidiccccpienbecootstsbisasthel 297,557 | 718,414 | $0, 255, 641 Zz $31. 10 | +4.1 +3.9 | +3.4 | *£+20.2) 4416.8 | 4419.7 4 
Region I eT 
eee 1,328 3, 400 49, 846 37. 53 | —,1 +.7 ® | —3.3 —7.0 3.4 “4 
Massachusetts... .................- 10, 452 24, 859 595, 397 56. 96 +11 +.8 —7.1 | +21.0 +16. 5 +19.4 2 
New ee HST ASRS 435 1,145 17, 592 40. 44 +9.6 +8.9 +11.1 +21.5 +15.8 +27.7 9 
 icnicnnadessanccnsia 1,140 3, 059 52, 749 46, 27 +1.7 41.7} +23 +23. 8 +20. 0 +17.6 17 
ny oe Ina 474 1, 415 13, 774 29. 06 —1.0 —.5 —.4 +41.5 +35.3 +78. 2 M4 
on : 
 eicinencenécbbnkaaapines 36, 420 72,226 | 1,730, 608 7.5 +.4 : +.1 +30. 2 +25. 5 +30. 0 
Region III: 47. 52 +.3 | 3 
Si ibinindchehet deeb innaiainttinhpemainn 495 1,172 15, 292 30. 89 —.4 —.6 —.3 —4.8 —3.7 —6.1 17 
i“ RENTER 10,808 | 23, 769 321, 247 29.72 —2.1 —22 2.7); —5.4 —6.4 —3.4 21 
Pennsyivanis etheeekadbadeaiicecs 23,395 | 66,460} 996,966 35.11 | +57.8| +58.7| +524 | +58.6| +504) +63.1 B 
District of ee 968 2, 853 41, 832 43. 21 | 43.4 +.7 +1.3 —18.2 —19.8 —23.6 2 
i Eecdtnecacsiaieonnen 7,652 | 20,711} 235.814) 30.82) —-23| -1.7| —20 | +6.3 +4.3| +53 “ 
North ss RE ae: 8, 157 21, 514 125, 416 15.38 +.2 —.2 —.2; +107 +4.5 +5.2 17 
ee ints nnccctccbienaiti 1, 041 3, 501 23, 434 22.51 +5.2 442) +5.1 (*) (8) ( 4 
ua ciantnineydasadaones 7,162 | 20, 290 150, 732 21. 05 +2.9 42.3 | +2.3 +26.1 +21.9 +228 32 
tet adintandstuetedceaincieas 14, 329 , 808 488, 671 34.10} +4.7 +4.4 | +.9 $19.2) 4169) +121 25 
i “$s SRY 10,576 | 730,334 410, 721 38. 84 | —1.4 —1.4) —2.2 | —3.0 —2.6 —4.6 117 
Region VI } | 
Ee 16, 721 34, 471 459, 551 27.48 | +1.2 8 | +1.2 +20.3 | 16.3 +20. 5 37 
SS ninicnasaescusbatmneans 11,425 | #26, 508 418, 294 36.61 +.3 “| —.2| +13.5 +13.4 +17.4 430 
Region VII: 
Ee 5, 519 16, 329 68, 650 12. 44 —.4)} —.4 —.5 | 2.5 +21 —2.0 16 
| RS 3, 936 10, 408 202 21. 39 | —47 | —-28 -19} ® (* (¢ 2 
ROIS ee 3, 733 10, 178 76, 475 20. 49 | ~.3 | —.4] =.8 | —6.9 7.1 —11.1 10 
South Carolina... ................. 4, 769 13, 77, 403 16. 23 +6.3 | 4+5.7| +160 27.2 +28. 0 +1.2 2» 
/ es 9,590} 25,421 175, 978 18. 35 —9)/ =-11) —.9 —6.8 —9.7 7.2 28 
Region VIII 
I ti ctininaceaidanesinhcncion 7,656 | 718,904 268, 972 35.13 +1.3 +1.0 | +.3| +347| +306 +35.9 1% 
RE isitnasincdecenenconsenoten 94,931 | 911,067 | 119,211 | 24.18 +.8 | +.8 | +.8 +12.9 +9. 0 +12.4 29 
orks Dakets Mahadaaieaaithatechenanpies 2,084} 75,802 67,400| 32.34 +1.0 | +1.2 +.7| +129.3 | +1029) +119.4 125 
ee 4 063 10, 915 32, 582 8.14 —.2/ (5) —.2| —9.1 —8.7 30. 6 16 
[SS | 5,966) 13, 519 159,054 | 28. 66 | +.5 (8) —1.0 +44.7 +35. 1 +34. 0 z 
Sind soneesascnsecescasens 10,187} 24,044 196,200; 19.27) —1.7 —1.6 —1.6 | +167.5) +4+142.0 +62. 6 B 
—. cpddebinebaRiednmnneaininbae 16, 851 38, 635 202, 466 | 12. 02 +1.9 +1.8 +1.8 +16.7 +15. 6 —10.6 47 
in : 
i thedacinsnpememicnainnd 10, 952 31, 213 234, 221 21. 39 +1.2 +11 +1.6 +22. 6 +22. 4 +29. 5 46 
IN cc nncccssanusedsenan 1, 653 4, 809 35, 231 21. 31 —.8 —.5 —.3 +15.0 +144 —5.3 3B 
Region XI: | 
Sn nabthdddedeccesesseatbsipe 2, 500 6, 753 79, 749 31. 90 +.8 —4.1 +.1}| +449 +31.3 +41. 1 53 
Colorado... ....--..-....---------.- 4,833 | 11, 861 143,432} 29.68 +.5 +.2 —.2| +314] 4240/ 425.9 40 
a SSS 2, 646 6, 287 71, 174 26. 90 —1.0 —.6 —.2 | +5.8 | +6.6 $8.9 4l 
ST iediipherinenchecannpatad 2, 165 5,043 50, 721 23. 43 —.5 -—.7} (%) | +98] +82 8.2 33 
Eee 3, 190 7, 665 107, 102 33. 57 +.7 +.4 | +.5 +14.0} +11.7 +30. 1 “4 
A 708 1, 754 21, 876 30. 90 +20 +1.5 +1.0 +17.8 |) +184 a 8 6 
Region XII: 
 iadte natin anbsadiemeilh 13, 756 | 7 34, 183 577, 595 41.99 +1.4 +1.1 +1.0 +9.5 |) +106 +18.9 7% 
alah eins ecncnancs cerdsies ane 1,751 3, 876 70, 094 40. 03 +4.0 +4.6 +4.4 +23. 9 +21.9 +33. 3 16 
es 5, 195 11,792 152, 058 29. 27 —3.9 —3.9 —3.9 —12.9 —10.2 —7.6 30 
Territory: | | 
ESE aaa one e ee ae 1,005 3, 511 35, 769 35. 59 +1.0 +1.0 +2.6 +12.7 +11.6 +20. 8 26 
| 











1 Social Security Board administrative regions. 

? From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and 
of hospitalization and burials. 

3 Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. S 
the Census. 

* Comparison for 38 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii with 
approved plans for June 1938 and June 1939. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
* No approved plan for aid to dependent children for June 1938. 
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? Includes an unknown number of children 16 years of age and over. 

* Includes approximately 2,704 children 16 years of age and over. 
per 1,000 excludes these children. 

, In addition, in 71 counties payments amounting to $18,042 were made 
from local funds without Federal participation to 985 families in behalf of 
2,300 children under the State mothers’-pension law. Some families receiv- 
ing aid from this source for June also received aid under State plan for aid to 
dependent children approved by the Social Security Board. 

1° Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
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as a rough measure of the level of payments in the 
yarious jurisdictions. In June the averages ranged 
from $8.14 in Arkansas to $56.96 in Massachusetts. 
The median average payment was $29.70. One- 
half of the State averages fell between $21.39 and 
$35.59, the lower and upper quartiles. 


Marked differences among the States in the de- 
velopment of the programs for aid to dependent 
children are reflected by rates representing the 
number of children assisted per 1,000 estimated 
population under 16 years of age. In June the 
rates varied from 4 in Virginia, where the program 


Table 9.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by regions and States, June 
1939 


{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 15, 1939] 








A moun’ of 
r . obligations Average 
Region ! and State ae incurred for amount per 
. yayments to recipien 
recipients a . 
Total..... 44, 457 | $1, 029, 002 | $23.15 

Region I: 

Connecticut 5141 53, 528 25. 02 

Maine 1, 241 28, 647 | 23. 08 

Massachusetts 1, 144 25, 511 22. 30 

New Hampshire 317 7, 136 | 22. 51 

Vermont 160 3, 356 | 20. 98 
Region II | 

New York 2, 658 64, 333 | 24, 20 
Region III: 

New Jersey 627 14, 295 22. 80 
Region IV 

District of Columbia 209 5, 572 26. 66 

Maryland 656 13, 801 21. 04 

North Carolina 1, 906 27, 812 | 14. 59 

Virginia 851 11, 102 13. 05 

West Virginia 801 13, 510 16. 87 
Region V | 

Michigan 757 17, 653 | 2%. 32 

Ohio 3, 928 77, 596 19.75 
Region VI 

Indiana 2, 474 48, 710 19. 69 

Wisconsin 1,979 45, 085 | 22.78 
Region VII: 

Alabama 526 4, 669 8. 88 

Florida. . 11 2, 385 34, 813 14. 60 

Georgia 990 9,910 10. 01 

Mississippi 562 4, 039 7.19 

South Carolina 936 10, 288 10. 99 

Tennessee 1, 385 20, 352 14. 69 
Region VIII: 

Iowa 1, 366 31, 839 23. 31 

Minnesota 815 20, 495 25.15 

Nebraska 644 10, 250 15. 92 

North Dakota 122 2, 406 19. 72 

South Dakota 234 3, 992 17. 06 
Region IX: 

Arkansas 631 4,123 6. 53 

Kansas 1, O87 20, 536 18. 89 

Oklahoma 2, 091 30, 781 14.72 
Region X 

Louisiana 919 12, 348 13. 44 

New Mexico 201 2, 979 14. 82 
Region XI 

Arizona 318 7, 933 24.95 

Colorado 610 16, 924 27.74 

Idaho 292 6, 262 21. 45 

Montana 143 3,010 21.05 

Utah 209 5, 388 25. 78 

Wyoming 155 4, 360 28. 13 
Region XII 

California 6, 476 311, 036 48. 03 

Oregon 444 11, 219 25. 27 

Washington vey 30, 390 30. 42 
Territory 

Hawaii 68 1,013 14. 90 


























Percentage change from— 

— ——_———_—— _ | Number of 

May 1939 in— June 1938 in— bey oy 

——— — — estimated | 

Number of | Amount of | Numberof | Amount of | Population 

recipients obligations recipients obligations 
+0.8 +0.9 4+11.0 4‘+12.0 46 
+6.8 +1,1 (6) (5 8 
+.2 +.3 (7) +2.3 145 
+.7 +1.2 +7.7 +13.2 26 
(7) +1.7 +8.2 +14. 2 62 
—1,8 —1.1 +15.1 +35. 9 42 
(*) (*) +6.5 +11,1 21 
+1.3 +1.2 +7.5 +10.0 14 
(") —.7 +1.0 +2.0 33 
+1.5 +1.4 +9.9 +11,1 39 
—1.3 —1.5 —2.4 —13 55 
+3.0 +2.8 10 (10) 31 
+2.4 +.8 +9.0 +5.3 43 
+1.2 —1.6 | +30. 1 +27.8 16 
—.1 —.1 +1.9 +3. 2 58 
(*) +.2 +2.5 +5.8 71 
+.5 +.7 +1.4 +4.3 68 
+1.5 +3.1 + 22.0 +14.8 18 
—.8 —.4 +67.5 +65. 8 143 
+.7 +.9 —6.1 —16.9 32 
+1.8 +2.1 10) (*8) 238 
+3.5 +12.1 +12.2 —10.3 50 
—.3 —.2 +13. 4 +12.9 48 
+1.2 +1.1 +20.0 +21.0 54 
+.7 +.9 +25. 6 +33. 8 31 
+6. 8 +2.3 +11.0 —9.0 47 
+5.2 +4.3 +15. 1 +25. 2 17 
—.8 +22. 2 +40. 1 +141 34 
+1.1 +.6 —4.0 —31.3 31 
+2.5 +2.7 +43.4 +33. 0 58 
+1.2 +1.6 +3.4 +32.8 82 
+2.7 +2.6 +36. 1 +42.0 43 
—1.0 —2.1 —1.0 —9.2 48 
| 
+3.2 +1.7 | +10.4 +15.4 77 
| —.3 —.8 +3.4 +1.0 57 
+.7 +.5 +5. +. 59 
+2.9 +4.0 (*) (4) 27 
(’) +2,1 —5.4 —4.7 40 
+.6 —1.0 —4.3 —8.2 66 
| 

| +1.3 +1.3 +14.2 +14.8 105 
+1.4 +1.0 +.7 +.5 43 
() —.1 -.1 +4.7 60 
(13) (4) (4) (44) 17 

















' Social Security Board administrative regions. 

? From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and 
of hospitalization and burials 

? Population as of July 1, 1937, estimated by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 

‘Comparison for 38 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii with 
approved plans for June 1938 and June 1939. 

.* Does not include aid to the blind administered under State law without 
Federal participation. 

* Connecticut had an approved plan for aid to the blind for June 1938 but 
did not request Federal funds. 
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’ No change. 


§ Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
* Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
1° No approved plan for aid to the blind for June 1938. 
1! Does not include aid to the blind administered by county governments 
to recipients not yet approved for aid under State plan. 


12 Not computed, 


because figures for June 1938 are too small for comparison, 


13 Not computed, because figures for May 1939 are too small for comparison. 
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has recently been established, to 53 in Arizona. 
The median rate was 25. 


Aid to the Blind 


In 42 States administering approved plans for 
aid to the blind, 44,500 recipients were granted aid 
amounting to $1 million in June. In 5 other States 





administering programs without the aid of Federal 
funds about 23,600 blind persons received pay- 
ments amounting to nearly $700,000. 

From May to June in the 42 States with ap- 
proved plans there was an increase of less than | 
percent in both recipients and payments. Two 
States showed very substantial increases from the 


Table 10.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, June 1939 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to July 25, 1939] 







































































Percentage change from— 
Amount of ‘ ——— 
State Pa neend nd obligations poten May 1939 in— g June 1938 in~ 
ing relief = per case ————$—$$—_—_—_____ 
Number of | Amount of | Number of Amount of 
cases obligations cases obligations 
Total for continental United States #__................... 1, 568, 000 8) ae eerererse sé 
— —— = ——====3 
Total for 42 States reporting adequate data_..........___. 1, 460, 891 34, 926, 651 $23.91 —4.6 —5.7 4-24] $422 
inidlitihnunanniconsdanenibnnnitninnessosnicanesent 2, 019 18, 403 9.11 —14 —.6 | —18.1 | ~19.5 
Dns carransccondcteienaishciccensbnansevnannin 2, 888 36, 228 12. 54 —1.2 +.8 +1.1 —10.7 
dt pliidinndsnccnsnansesduiensent lececioniintipiistbinoniciasaaei 3, 866 18, 355 4.75 —1.3 —1.6 7.3 —25.3 
SE iicccnnncceces SET RE AALS: 123, 127 3, 101, 109 25. 19 —3.5 —18.0 +20. 2 +7.3 
RE RTT SIS 12, 049 165, 655 13.75 —11.0 —11.6 ‘ (6 
Connecticut__.........___. cnhliidaaiaidentindiiieanindianancltaissitintainiinniateiclrod 20, 681 538, 624 26. 04 —6.8 —5.6 —15.6 84 
tT inicnencnincinomtscebedainmninnsatendiacenshshis 1, 452 27, 191 18. 73 —19.4 —14.0 27.9 -27.7 
RRL LNT LEELA ITT EL 1, 564 , 2 25. 76 —6.7 —11 —30.1 —31.5 
EE tltbiiinwcnndctinnccniscentncatineddendaséiemnan ES 8, 070 56, 500 7.00 +3.5 +5.1 —14.1 +1.4 
ED indshwansqncns<indeedstasinntoniicacundencaened 5, 933 32, 710 5.51 —5.4 —9.5 —18. 5 -u44 
SSN Gintihindindensatnnchstwinidassdedniintinbmendsesssuiies 186, 684 4, 116, 626 22. 05 —.6 | +2. 5 +11.7 +26. 2 
ll ict racerin ac ening deh timanesdmishicainuminignle ian 45, 97 554, 427 12. 06 —6.2 | —8.1 —18 —15.9 
eo aipduacienmapesodomaiias 27, 202 437, 798 16. 09 —5.1 —3.7 —! +2.0 
intl sthaduchaeubadsdidnitindahanadaensacicuunsiaben 18, 633 230, 271 12. 36 —3.9 | —7.6 +2F +27.2 
ss 2. ae 7,7 99, 896 12. 86 —1.0 —1.5 +5.9 +.2 
i tS Oe ae Rea 10, 131 208, 530 20. 39 —10.2 —11.1 —12.2 —11.3 
RR ciniain anna caineihibie sis bgsimabdabstntintceda 7, 559 168, 569 22. 30 —21.4 —5.6 —4.3 —5.4 
catia andi ae 63, 117 1, 658, 568 26. 28 —2.8 —7.1 1 -14.1 
in asimescncnctnnehinminiedivees seacenildat edt 61, 87 1, 257. 787 20. 33 | —12.5 | —12.0 —45 —{.1 
i istindasachesitinareuniocstuetessnanceresebaresbes 37, 787 917, 992 24. 29 | —7.9 | —6.4 +7 +9.9 
EATS ee eee a aia 1,013 3,974 | 3. 92 | —.1 —7.5 +7 +3.4 | 
i ws SO RRR ER 36, 650 408, 602 11. 15 | —4.5 | —2.0 —11 +13.8 
LA AC a a EE ndnaban 5, 161 61, 528 11. 92 | —13.8 | —6.0 —30. 1 —45.9 
i scl caies insindinmaes inna 8, 416 98, 584 11.71 —9.1 | —6.6 +32. 5 +188 
a 8 ASR LEAD RS 550 7, 108 12.92 +1.9 —11.5 —15.0 —25.0 
NE sicanniidocnatentiemeiadanthebiandesbameeccsee 2, 192 15, 244 6.95 +4.3 | +15. 5 +7.2 +88 r 
a A SSS 1 RR ae tia ea EOS 275, 181 9, 823, 107 35. 70 | —5.8 | —4.8 —1,2 +1.2 
EAN Ne RR a ae aoa 5, 932 38, 141 6. 43 | —.7 +6, 8 —11.2 —2.8 } 
Tee ead 4, 613 69,915 15. 16 | —6.0 | —6.0 7 —18,4 
itis cnensesesnsksinteactabnethdvaninerheneonens 89, 958 1, 491, 671 16. 58 | +1.0 —3.6 —13.9 —6.3 
ES a ee 8, 775 136, 876 15. 60 | —15.2 —12.3 —8.4 5,7 
SIR aN ie Aa a ee a I 264, 153 7, 437, 725 28. 16 —3.0 —3.4 +15. 8 +18.3 
OIE Ree 2, 832 27, 522 | 9. 72 +5.8 | +6. 8 —15.4 —38.5 
se RR Aca REE 4, 216 56, 187 13. 33 —7.6 —13,8 +.9 +3.4 
nui nietauhicaen 13, 471 104, 261 7.74 | —10.2 | —19.1 +5.7 —6,0 
a cstbaduieebeensons 5, 020 101, 609 20. 24 +.2) +1.6 +63. 3 +66, 1 
Spelt tnimsniiaennsdinntstnansendanitanmmeuniiaanets 2, 669 59, 999 22. 48 —9.2 | —7.2 —7.2 —5.8 
RNR 1 Re ED 8, 702 81, 508 9.38 —4.1 —1.4 14.7 —7.7 
eRe RAMEE MERE 5 12, 660 # 169, 652 13. 40 +5. 3 | +17.6 ‘ —22.0 
I a om ineuine 14, 137 112, 358 7.95 —2%. 2 —23.4 —42.9 —57. 
ERE Ee, Opn a a 44, 746 911, 620 20. 37 | —7.2 | —7.5 +5. 4 +%.7 
iin trinsntanntonsasetveinnsntinbbesstanseereses 1, 465 25, 842 17. 64 | —10. 0 —6.2 +3.8 +161 
Total for 7 States for which figures are estimated *_...___. 107, 500 2, 003, 500 | Rises o--- 
EE ee 2, 100 A ]_ conal 
ag SNE a RE Pe eae 5, 200 | ) BSROnREES ie 
ERAN RL ET LT LT I 7,600 " 6 4 -mesanem 
Ral i Paap 61, 900 J | Sy See | 
a NN RE BIN AA 16, 500 BREED | nncvenecceefonccces 
_ SR ee anes 10, 200 | SE SE a SR Ms 
i “$e cans REED 4,000 | | EN SL Re RN Re 














1! From State and local funds; excludes cost of administration; of materials, 
ee, and other items incident to operation of work programs; and of 
special 8, hospitalization, and burials. 

? Partly estimated. 

§ Percen change for 39 States and the District of Columbia reporting 
tno ata for June 1938 and June 1939; does not include Colorado and 
Washington. 
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‘ Not computed, because comparable data are not available. 

* Medical care amounting to $6,994 not included, because number of cases 
receiving this service only is not available. : 

* Estimated by the Social Security Board for all States except New Hamp- 
shire and Tennessee, for which estimates were made by State agencies. 
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previous month in the volume of payments: In 
South Carolina the rise was 12.1 percent, and in 
South Dakota 22.2 percent. In South Carolina 
the rise in payments was accompanied by a gain of 
3.5 percent in the number of recipients. The in- 
crease in South Dakota’s payments was accom- 
panied by a drop of nearly 1 percent in the number 
of recipients. 

As compared with June a year ago there was a 
rise in June of this year of 11.0 percent in the 
number of blind persons aided and of 12.0 per- 
cent in the amount of payments in the 40 States 
administering approved plans in both months. In 
Florida, Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, and Min- 
nesota increases in both recipients and payments 
exceeded 25 percent. 

The State average payments per recipient 
ranged from $6.53 in Arkansas to $48.03 in Cal- 
ifornia. The median average payment was $21.01. 

Rates measuring the incidence of blind assist- 
ance ranged from a low of 8 recipients per 100,000 
estimated total population in Connecticut to 145 
in Maine, with a median of 43. Since accurate 
data on the total blind population are not avail- 
able it is necessary to compute the rates on a base 
of total population. Such rates are nct wholly 
significant, however, since the great majority of 
persons receiving aid to the blind are adults, and 
many States do not give aid to blind persons who 
are eligible for old-age assistance. 


General Relief 


The general relief program is carried on under 
State-enabling legislation and is financed entirely 
from State and local funds or from State or local 
funds only. Except in a few States general relief 
is administered by local governmental units, 
although most States exercise some degree of 
supervision over such administration. The char- 
acter and stage of development of the general re- 
lief program vary greatly from State to State 
and in most States from locality to locality. In 
the majority of States the general relief program 
is a residual program caring for needy families 
and persons who are not eligible for the special 
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types of assistance or for employment under the 
Federal work programs, or who cannot be cared 
for under these programs within the limits of 
current appropriations. 

In June approximately 1.6 million cases re- 
ceived general relief amounting to more than 
$36.9 million. Complete reports on general relief 
were received for 42 jurisdictions. Data for 7 
States were estimated on the basis of partially 
complete reports or of reports not compiled in 
accordance with the definitions. In the 42 States 
reporting adequate data, the number of cases 
receiving relief declined 4.6 percent from May, 
and the amount of relief dropped 5.7 percent. 
Declines in case load were recorded by all but 
7 States and in obligations incurred by all but 8 
States. 

In California a decline of 3.5 percent in the 
number of cases aided was accompanied by a drop 
of 18.0 percent in disbursements. June was the 
last month of the biennium, and checks issued 
covered relief only to the last day of the month. 
Checks are ordinarily issued semimonthly on a 
staggered schedule, and some checks issued in the 
month usually cover needs for part of the month 
following. In New Mexico and Washington there 
were sharp increases in general relief expenditures 
from the previous month. 

As compared with June a year ago the number 
of cases receiving general relief declined 2.4 per- 
cent, whereas the amount of relief rose 2.2 percent 
in 40 jurisdictions reporting comparable data for 
both months. Marked changes in the size of the 
State programs underlie the minor fluctuations in 
the aggregate figures for the 40 States. In Utah 
both the number of cases and the amount of relief 
increased about two-thirds. Very substantial 
gains in both items occurred in Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Pennsylvania. States with extremely sharp 
declines from June 1938 in both items were Dela- 
ware, the District of Columbia, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

The average payment per case in the 42 States 
reporting adequate June data ranged from $3.92 
in Mississippi to $35.70 in New York, and the 
median average payment was $13.58. 
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ane 
Data for May on the amounts expended in the _In 43 States the percentage increases or decreases ] 
several States for payments to recipients under from April to May were less than 5 percent. |p em 
the various public-assistance and Federal work the remaining 6 States the percentage changes pal 
programs, presented in table 11, indicate that ranged from 6 to 9 percent; total payments sist 
in the majority of States little change occurred moved upward in 3 of these States—Nebraska eal 
e. . re . . . . ‘ ° ’ 
from April to May in the total amounts expended. _ Virginia, and the District of Columbia—anq pro 
lo 
Table 11.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the ‘ 
continental United States, by States, May 1939 ! 
{In thousands] Tal 
aaa ~ ype | Earnings of persons employed under Federal] work programs —_ 
All public Subsist- coddinitiesiciiatiash soni 
assistance ence |  .  — 
and earnings payments Works Progress National Youth 
Ste of — pay Administration Administration Other 
te emp t , Bay eine eta s 
under Soom, Genera orm - ivilian Federal 
Federal ypes o ene s ity onser- | . Projects work and 
werk public relief Admin- vation | Projects operated | . construe. 
programs assistance istration Corps | 2 oe by other oo W nied tion 
} | WPra Federal = Projects | projects 
agencies 
es 2 $307, 941 $46,173 | $39, 108 | $1, 687 $20,432 | $140, 674 9$7,322| $2,404 | $4,286) «ganrme | 
we 4, 069 27 19 76 561 | 1, 988 48 47 106 |°- og 
| ERR: 1, 437 276 36 57 184 | 452 40 il 17 OCS 
TLR IT 2,844 139 19 28 560 | 1, 589 88 25 97 2 6] Alab 
— RRR IG ITER 20, 075 5, 127 3, 783 66 724 | 6, 600 532 141 149 299 | Aris 
tins cecscinacacnssamubeobs 3, 669 1,174 187 20 191 1, 258 | 171 31 49 588 Ark: 
i A RR ER 3, 969 486 571 (®) 235 | 1, 580 Wy 19 56 rr] Cali 
TLE ET 448 45 32 (8) 34 | 164 17 3 5 149 Colo 
District of Columbia. -...............-. 2, 366 131 | i 57 | 643 193 18 16 1m Con 
A LR 3,714 644 54 | 10 313 1, 893 135 30 58 53 Dela 
Gee «IES 3, 831 267 36 27 616 2, 034 159 55 89 548 Dist 
Flor’ 
a a ol 1, 180 258 6 29 5 85 72 65 16 26 ms Geor 
tact aalacanndoacadaaninastced 21, 756 2, 878 4,017 8 1, 105 11, 504 138 143 264 1,700 ldah 
cn eewtthenendsesnestonasede 8, 061 1, 577 603 2 72 4, 300 137 58 93 &2 Tlin 
TN ditid in csctietcnninbiveebeiabenaims 3, 955 1, 123 455 1 256 1, 388 33 46 | 43 609 indi 
A 3, 253 611 249 81 263 1, 329 118 54 83 465 _ 
(TEN 4, 395 400 #41 32 75 2, 340 176 46 116 788 Kan 
Ee TTT 3, 880 556 101 33 426 1, 836 37 44 | 104 743 Ken 
Dit ins iesctanncaneaenemenel 1, 578 325 232 2 124 446 45 1 45 48 laut 
SE ttienatecccvcsccsensescnsses 2, 622 563 179 1 200 685 270 24 23 7 Mai 
Massachusetts... ..................... 15, 005 2, 874 1,7 1 625 7, 218 335 71 110 1, 987 Mar 
tS 13, 126 1, 852 1, 429 12 7 7,620 1 99 | 41; 1.5 Mas 
RTT 7, 361 1, 661 981 44 517 3, 363 151 59 | 89 | 495 Mic! 
ape OS SELES 2,779 150 4 35 444 1, 377 44 26 89 | 610 Min 
A A aS 8, 340 1, 704 417 73 77 4, 268 M 69 | 74 | 87 Miss 
titted ammadendandenins 2, 428 261 65 146 165 803 166 17 | 29 7% Miss 
a on scien csineteinatne 3, 132 547 106 73 235 1, 408 72 30 | 51 | 611 Mon 
RS eae 438 61 8 ( 27 103 7 2 | 2) m7 Neb 
New Hampshire... .................- 1, 408 124 1 49 471 2 9 | 19 Pi) Nev: 
Br iinsncccandccccccesnasen 10, 869 916 1, 463 3 606 5, 342 313 53 141 2, 030 New 
TES 1, 297 84 1 46 181 536 55 10 37 | 34 = 
New 
hig snecamnavatiadonde 37, 70 4,413 | 10,317 13 1, 300 15, 858 636 249 478 4, 506 New 
SE SR ccnnnascscaseceseen 3, 738 465 4 503 1, 557 wt 60 SS 9% Nort 
ic icicrincencansannnnnie 1, 583 213 7 232 221 578 100 23 38 | 104 Nor 
i cane ccnmemcinagan 21, 187 3, 097 1, 547 15 983 13, 680 128 130 185 1, 421 Ohi 
dsdccdcnentiecsaetenancasee 5, 092 1, 420 $59 35 650 2, 151 165 72 129 413 Okls 
i dc suceeeenune 2, 333 44 156 y 170 951 77 23 24 431 Oreg 
SS 28, 630 2, 47 7, 697 9 1, 33 12, 890 547 198 280 3, 208 Pen 
cai ueeancrtnieninaiciine-on 2, 206 174 6 284 (6) 903 72 13 33 648 Rho 
South Carolina............_.____- = 3, 108 7 26 16 373 1, 486 201 36 82 62 Sout 
I iistinciccsnchecsunctcuts 1, 913 338 65 285 232 679 100 30 | 55 | 130 Bout 
SE eee 3, 750 481 $23 514 1, 599 71 5 95 on Tent 
Texas. ____- ee 9, 154 1, 645 129 55 1, 156 3, 445 374 120 197 2, 082 Teng 
a aaa : 1, 488 100 2 93 526 4 23 3 Bi Utal 
SS 567 103 65 1 40 244 36 7 4 65 Verr 
I ili nines cenatinenisacauties 3, 918 159 3 469 974 224 49 81 1,87 Virg 
— SINR: 6, 287 1, 050 1144 7 298 2, 234 435 43 41 2, 084 Was 
i aennma ER: 3, 485 411 147 3 340 1,974 21 35 | 88 466 Wes 
Wisconsin... 3 7, 748 1, 438 985 91 451 | 3, 767 50 64 118 783 Wisc 
aR a NRE! 673 95 28 14 46 177 al 4 10 268 Wye 
1 See footnotes on table 2. 5 Less than $1,000. 7 
? Includes $22,000 not distributed by States. * Estimated. 2 
3 Includes $16,000 not distributed by States. 7 Does not include $8,000 for medical care. I 
* Includes $6,000 not distributed by States. ‘I 
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downward in 3 States—North Dakota, Georgia, declined from April to May in all but 5 States— 


and Oklahoma. Louisiana, Tennessee, Michigan, Ohio, and Dela- 
ASeg In a majority of the States, earnings of persons _— ware. 
In employed on projects operated by the WPA, Increases occurred from April to May in a 
ges payments to recipients of general relief, sub- majority of the States in the amounts expended 
nts sistence payments certified by the FSA, and under allother programs. The largest percentage 


ka earnings of persons employed on NYA work changes upward were recorded for earnings of 
projects decreased. Earnings of persons em- persons employed on other Federal work and con- 













































































and 
ployed on projects operated by the WPA, which _ struction projects and on projects operated by 
the in most States was the largest single program, other Federal agencies. 
Table 12.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
— United States, by States, May 1939 ' 
_ 
| oor Sees - =o , 
— —— oo pes of public | Persons employed under Federal work programs 
_ | Cases for 
I ween yhich sub- 
“ 
ier Aid to dependent | sistence Works Progress National Youth 
>ral . : | Cases | payments lt ; ee ; 
ond . children receiving | ‘were ear. Administration Administration Other 
ruc. Btate i i Aid to general tified by Civilian aa on Federal 
* Old-age ” the relief | the Farm | Conser- : Projects work and 
= ——— samilies | Chi blind | | Admin Corps? aoe spend Student Work mee 
Families | Children | | tration by the even aid projects ects 
— | agencies 
7660 | —— “ a - . - = NE eS Eee SS 
997 Total. _. 1,835,395 | 290,215 | 721,707 | 67,740 |1, 644, 179 | 87, 159 | #288, 495 |2, 507, 489 | «130,093 | 372,216 | 224,889 | * 439,087 
it | 7 = REET eee ee ee ee 
2% 8=6©| = Alabama... 16, 506 5, 541 16, 396 518 | 2, 047 | 1, 969 7,908} 51, 331 1, 483 6, 704 5, 654 11, 891 
982 Arizona... - , 7,173 2, 481 7,041 308 2, 924 3,688 | 2,611| 8,172 708 1, 549 1,041 3, 522 
588 Arkansas... . 16, 979 4,010 | 10, 916 624 3, 915 1,741 | 7,903 | 44,010 2, 440 | 4, 848 4, 897 4, 468 
92 California 130, 832 13, 571 33,821 | 6,393 | 127,596 3,817 | 10,214] 100,992) 8,085 16, 422 7, 125 23, 914 
19 Colorado 38, 704 4,811 11, 839 612 13, 534 1, 088 | 2,694 | 22,919 3, 068 4,701 2, 829 5, 924 
, 263 Connecticut . . - . 15, 504 #1, 400 6 3, 300 226 22, 187 9 | 3,312 | 23,365 a 2, 494 = He 
578 Delaware 2, 693 497 1,179 1, 801 15 480 | 3, 220 5 411 1, 61 
548 District of Columbia 3, 27¢ 936 2, 834 209 1, 677 809 10, 767 | 2, 209 1, 511 806 8, 294 
Florida. . 57, 829 4,128 10, 815 2, 406 7, 797 451 | 4, 410 43, 785 | 3, 143 4, 367 3, 799 7, 310 
2s Georgia. 22,168 | 3,745] 10,218) 983/ 6,273 745| 8,693 | 53,949) 4,415) 9,765) 4,695 8, 608 
b.. Idaho... 8, 436 2, 673 6, 324 290 | ¢ 2,200 162} 1,202| 9,252] 1,200| 2,264 1, 116 2, 222 
&) Illinois... 131, 158 67,500 | #17,000 | 67,700 187, 789 356 | 15,581 | 199, 252 | 2, 623 21, 788 13, 542 14, 308 
ed Indiana. 62, 753 16,528 | 34,190 2, 475 49, 035 127 6,662 | 76,218 | 2, 418 7, 826 5, 051 8, 037 
= lowa.. 51,756 | *3,000| ¢7,000| 1,350| 28,651 44| 3,617| 26,513 | 697| 6,528| 2,555 7, 318 
10 Kansas 23, 892 5, 935 | 13, 522 1, 060 19, 398 5, 148 | 3,714 | 28,441 | 2, 477 9, 191 4, 947 5, 853 
s. Kentucky 45, 02 6 253 | 6 810 6 4,700 674| 6,694 54,541| 3,595| 7,902 6, 464 8, 749 
oa Louisiana 29, 851 10,819 | 30,864 895 7, 844 | 1,472 | 6, 009 44, 409 | 849 | 5, 804 5, 148 8, 872 
1 Maine 1 1,329) 3,377 | 1,239 11, 280 84 | 1, 748 8, 532 | 906 | 1, 664 1, 327 4, 303 
: Maryland I 7, 835 21, 059 646 9, 621 30 2, 817 | 13, 378 | 4,710 | 3,014 1, 219 6, 899 
005 Massachusetts 7 10, 336 24, 672 1, 136 64, 925 25 | 8,809 | 101,738 | 4, 909 10, 135 5, 052 17, 217 
495 Michigan 81 13,690 | 31,425 748 70, 696 646 9, 270 121, 528 | 2, 009 | 13, 878 eo 11, 596 
610 Minnesota 7, 558 18, 719 809 41, 041 2, 663 7,304 653,251 2, 444 8, 4, 5, 478 
87 Mississippi 6 166 6415 552 1,014 1,748 | 6,264 | 40, 233 | 1, 302 | 4, 060 5, 484 9, 019 
778 Missouri 1), 361 | 24,441 3, 655 38, 371 4, 543 10, 947 86, 516 | 1, 950 11, 228 5, 116 10, 198 
ll Montana 2 2,176 | 5,078 139 | 5, 985 6,482/ 2,382) 14,823| 2,707| 2,704] 1,325 6, 26 
27 Nebraska 7 4,892 10,983 603 9, 257 5, 038 3, 313 25, 222 1, 434 | 4, 586 2, 952 7, 230 
08 Nevada 2, 181 140 346 7 540 3 388 1, 921 | 134 | 199 138 1, 783 
030 New Hampshire 4, 305 397 1, 051 317 8,179 24 692 8, 486 445 | 1, 126 806 3, 755 
<u New Jersey 29, 225 11, 037 24, 310 619 | * 66, 600 121} 8,552 | 78,983} 4,796| 8,040 6, 476 15, 599 
New Mexico 3, 809 1, 666 4, 831 203 2, 101 2, 232 | 2,566 | 10,723 1, 073 | 1, 555 2, 134 3, 672 
~ New York. 110,014 | 36,267 | 71,989 2,657 | 292,272 | 455 | 18,335 | 207,688;  8,775| 35,790| 23,087 32, 846 
4 North Carolina 32, 497 8,139} 21,556] 1,931 | 5,971 400 7, 097 44,204 | 2,204) 7,430 5, 395 12, 893 
21 North Dakota l 2, 064 5, 736 116 | 4, 909 13, 077 | 3, 120 12, 086 1, 800 4, 109 2, 461 1, 336 
3 Ohio 115, 317 29 30,754 3, 930 89, 033 | 736 13,870 | 211, 943 | 1, 982 | 18, 483 8, 475 14, 443 
31 Oklahoma 67, 030 33 37, 957 2,066 | *® 16,000 1, 437 |} 9, 178 55, 344 | 3,835 | 13,623 6, 397 4, 787 
" Oregon 19, 464 iB 3, 706 | 438 10, 342 300 | 2, 402 15, 417 | 1, 425 3, 216 1,211 4, 029 
48 Pennsylvania 84, 320 7, 992 41, 867 | 12,198 272, 322 317 | 18,763 202, 284 7,812 32, 710 12, 37) 27, 273 
+4 Rhode Island 6, 431 1, 121 3, 007 | *50 | * 10,700 14 | 1, 390 13, 644 | 1,192 1, 624 1, 769 4, 600 
ry South Carolina 24, 532 4, 488 13, 196 | WO4 2, 678 650 | 5, 265 39, 937 4, 378 6, 140 5, 537 7, 592 
South Dakota 16,010 1, 907 4, 426 | 236 4, 562 16, 061 | 3, 289 13, 746 1,773 5, 872 3, 655 1,773 
i Tennessee 21, 379 9, 673 25,708 | 1,389 6 4, 800 145 | 7, 254 42, 903 2, 090 7, 330 6, 159 10, 330 
32 Texas e . 116, 737 #120 ORE lasens | 15,009 2, 183 16, 305 93, 635 | 8, 002 16, 046 12, 207 25, 619 
31 Utah 13, 599 3, 168 7, 636 209 5, 011 95 1,320 | 10, 467 1, 547 3, 519 1, 967 2, 288 
65 fermont 5, 723 479 1, 422 | 163 | 2, 940 27 562 4, 642 728 962 345 876 
m7 Virginia 13, 036 990 3, 361 826 | 9,072 | 93 | 6,620} 25, 506 4, 557 6, 270 4,918 17, 786 
4 Washington 38, 875 5,407 | 12,276 999 | 7 12,020 256 | 4,200| 36,143 5, 751 5, 730 1, 978 13, 682 
66 West Virginia 18, 095 6,960 | 19,848 | 782 17,721 | 82 | 4, 793 44, 323 491 6, 623 4, 364 5, 192 
%3 Wisconsin _ _  . 46, 087 11, 390 26,518 | 1,970 48, 211 | 5, 108 6, 369 63, 714 978 10, 831 5, 814 8, 108 
68 Wyoming 3, 152 694 1, 728 | 154 1, 628 | 578 | 654 3, 443 612 654 569 2, 508 
! See footnotes on table 3. ‘ Includes 96 persons not distributed by States. 
? Number of persons enrolled, by State of origin, as of last day of month. * Estimated. , 
‘Includes 185 persons not distributed by States. ’ Does not include cases receiving medical care only. 
‘ Includes 61 persons not distributed by States 
iy | 
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STATISTICS FOR URBAN AREAS 


Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas 


In May a total of $115.8 million was expended 
in 116 urban areas of the United States for pay- 
ments to recipients of general relief, the 3 special 
types of public assistance, and private relief, and 
for earnings of persons employed on projects 
operated by the Works Progress Administration. 
The 116 urban areas in 1930 had a population of 
45.6 million persons and comprised 66 percent of 
the urban population of the continental United 
States. 

The data on expenditures do not include the 
cost of administering the various programs or 
of materials, supplies, and other items incident to 


the operation of work projects. Data are not 
available for these areas on earnings of persons 
employed on projects financed from WPA funds 
but operated by other agencies, on earnings of 
enrollees in the Civilian Conservation Corps, or 
on earnings under the program of the National 
Youth Administration. 

The volume of expenditures for WPA earnings 
in the urban areas is greater than that for any 
other type of assistance. In May WPA earnings 
comprised 60.3 percent of the total amount of 
aid. General relief, which constitutes the next 
largest program in the total structure for assisting 
needy families and persons, accounted for 23.5 
percent of the May total. Disbursements for the 


Chart I.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Works 
Progress Administration and under the Civil Works Program in 116 urban areas, January 1929-May 1939 
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special types of public assistance were 15.5 percent, 
and for private relief 0.7 percent, of the aggregate 
payments for May. 

From April to May disbursements for public 
and private assistance and for WPA earnings in 
the 116 urban areas dropped $3.4 million or 2.9 
percent. WPA earnings declined 4.0 percent, and 
general relief 3.1 percent from the previous month. 
On the other hand, expenditures for aid to de- 
pendent children rose 5.4 percent. This rise 
reflects largely the influence of a revised schedule 
of check-writing in Pennsylvania. Changes in 
the schedule were inaugurated in March and are 
becoming effective in the local areas on a stagger 
basis. If the Pennsylvania areas are excluded 
from the comparison, the percentage increase in 
aid to dependent children is only 0.2 percent. 
Changes in the volume of old-age assistance, aid 
to the blind, and private relief were relatively 
small. 

The downward movement from April to May in 
the aggregate expenditures of the 116 urban 
areas reflects a general retrenchment. As shown 


in table 2, decreases in total disbursements were 
recorded for 91 of the 116 urban areas. Declines 
amounted to 15 percent or more in 5 cities. 

Although the total volume of aid in the 116 
urban areas reached a peak during the past 12 
months, disbursements in May were at approxi- 
mately the same level asin Maya yearago. WPA 
earnings declined $3.4 million or 4.7 percent from 
last May. For this same interval, however, 
there was an increase in all other types of public 
aid. The largest percentage gain—20.9 percent— 
was in aid to dependent children. All types of 
private assistance declined in volume from May 
1938. 

The small decrease in total expenditures from 
May a year ago represents the net effect of de- 
creases in 48 urban areas and increases in 68. 
In 9 urban areas decreases amounted to 15 per- 
cent or more. Among the areas with substantial 
reductions were the automobile cities of Detroit, 
Flint, and Pontiac. Increases of 30 percent or 
more were recorded for 12 cities, of which 9 are 
located in the South. 


Table 1.—Recipients of public and private assistance, amount of assistance, and earnings of persons employed on 
projects operated by the Works Progress Administration in 116 urban areas, May 1939 


[Corrected to July 20, 1939] 












































Percentage distribution of 
Percentage change from— amount 
Type of agency —— of Amount! April 1939 in— May 1938 in— 
taal May 1939] April 1939) May 1938 
| Number of Number 0 
cases Amount cases Amount 
a —— 
aan (4) \4 $115, 795, 436 ‘iio | a —0.3 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
Public agencies. | @® ~~ (| £114,970, 323 |... S| a =.9 99.3 99.3 99.2 
Agencies administering 
General relief ¢ . al 982, 323 27, 207, 916 —2.2 —3.1 —0.5 +5. 2 23. 5 23.6 22.3 
Special types of assistance | 669, 044 17, 994, 141 +1.4 +2.1 +10.0 +111 15.5 14.8 13.% 
Old-age assistance 534, 314 12, 625, 781 +.7 +11 +8. 5 +8. 0 10.9 10.5 10.0 
Aid to dependent children ’ 112, 180 4, 649, 831 +5.3 +5.4 +17.8 +20.9 4.0 3.7 3.3 
Aid to the blind’ 22, 550 | 718, 529 —.1 -.1 +9.4 +9. 5 .6 .6 .6 
Works Progress Administration # (*) 69, 768, 266 (*) —4.0 (*) —4.7 60.3 60.9 63.0 
Private agencies '* () <j pws nt owe —6.5 7 7 8 
Nonsectarian agencies 17, 310 | 336, 346 —4.4 —4.9 —8.0 —8.0 3 a 3 
Jewish agencies 6, 669 | 170, 995 +.5 +7.0 —.6 —1L4 1 om —- 
Catholic agencies 10, 325 | 176, 477 +10.1 —2.0 —5.3 —8, on on = 
Salvation Army 5, 507 26, 446 —1.6 —6.5 +2.6 —19.2 (4) (4) (4) 
Other private agencies 9, 224 114, 849 (41) +1.5 —12 —2.4 oe od oe 

















‘Incomplete, since some agencies reporting amount of assistance did not 
report number of cases aided. 

1 Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. 

‘Total number of cases aided by public and/or private agencies cannot be 
obtained by adding figures shown, since an unknown number of cases 
received assistance from more than 1 agency. 

‘Includes estimates amounting to $94,350. 

' Public agencies adminiatered $1,461 of private funds while private agencies 
administered $9,588 of public funds, so that total amounts contributed from 
public and private sources, respectively, were $114,978,450 and $816,986 

‘Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans adminis- 
tered on basis of need. 
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’ Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social 
Security Act. 

* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and cover 
all pay-roll periods ended during month. Figures are not available for these 
= for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those operated 
»y the WPA. 

* Figures not available. 

1° Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

1! Less than 0.1 percent. 

12 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by 
the Works Progress Administration, by urban areas, May 1939 


[Corrected to July 20, 1939] 
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1,813 
4, 026 
2, 041 

844 
14, 359 
2, 339 


72,445 
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3, 504 


714,011 


816 | 
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1, 352 
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953 
3, 539 
3, 166 
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1, 510 
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2,072 
3, 094 
, 248 
349 

175 

616 

5, 225 
h, OAD 


6 
4, 891 


| 7811, 883 


State and city Area included Total! 
‘ Aid to Aid to WPA 
Total sy ae. dependent] the earn- 
eee children?} blind? ings ¢ 
Alabama: 
Birmingham._......._..- County........ $709, 07 $709, 029 $6, 097 $21, 930 $18, 941 $850 | $661, 211 
a TT SR i intaichasaicoa 129, 020 128, 584 845 7, 651 1, 601 172 118, 315 
California: 
fee Tee 5, 998, 620 | 5,976, 807 | 1,642,044 | 1,709, 512 198, 354 148, 513 | 2, 278, 384 
CER ----d0...........] 1,421,380 | 1, 417,354 282, 925 246, 214 50, 205 22, 732 815, 278 
Sacramento......_.. a NEN 295, 791 . 750 7, 462 104, 558 18, 712 7, 353 115, 665 
San Diego-_..__. pinsdeietins a ST 678, 348 677, 499 135, 409 213, 245 22, 706 10, 374 295, 765 
San Francisco.......____|..... RRR 1, 861, 402 | 1,847, 043 385, 308 313, 752 49, 357 2 1, 076, 024 
Colorado: Denver........___|__._. Sisctduveuedsen 667, 433 665, 62, 353 275, 995 47,951 3, 346 275, 449 
Connecticut: 
i niaicins ee 507, 338 504, 893 59, 109 28, 808 7,77 352 | ¢ 408,848 
Pt ei WPS 289, 775 274, 883 65, 086 48, 809 6, 460 633 153, 904 
New Britain.........____ tt CER 100, 592 100, 238 15, 158 10, 883 2, 323 110 71, 764 
 _ =a Ser “oeeniiees 652, 400 647, 941 77, 798 48, 306 8, 735 973 | * 512,129 
Delaware: Wilmington__._._.| County_.____. 197, 516 194, 012 28, 852 17, 351 10, 139 137, 670 
District of Columbia: Wash- 
EE EERE S 833, 576 819, 565 46, 080 83, 976 41, 277 5, 612 642, 620 
Florida: 
Jacksonville. ........... ES 388, 777 387, 961 6, 082 51, 038 8, 465 3, 300 319, 076 
CTT ..do ean 185, 248 180, 314 5, 792 45, 686 10, 514 2, 980 115, 342 
Georgia: Atlanta_....____ me ..do 639, 286 631, 802 19, 243 15, 437 16, 298 1, 469 579, 355 
Illinois: | 
Ee ..do.. ..| 9,771, 632 | 9,600,721 | 2,987,934 | 1,043, 061 79, 308 75, 249 |* 5, 504, 179 
ticccsminenmonunen "ET 305, 442 303, 469 54, 160 37, 008 1, 708 4, 263 206, 330 
Indiana: 
Evansville..........__. RR 381, 484 380, 796 40, 503 40, 209 19, 990 1, 565 278, 529 
| eee ..do 291,615 289, 506 23,979 | 37, 798 21, 302 1, 382 205, 045 
Indianapolis.........__. (ee 1,028,910 | 1,021, 002 110, 536 124, 979 72, 814 6, 242 708, 431 
South Bend.........__. — Soe 341, 263 340, 775 50, 903 | 34, 486 19, 136 9R0 235, 270 
; Terre Haute......._.__- ae 402, 074 401, 404 14, 147 | 48, 797 16, 548 1, 976 319, 936 
owa: 
Des Moines.............|.....do..........] 494,752] 493,638} 757,629/ 84,241 3, 722 4,786 | 343, 260 
TT SA” “Re 218, 447 217, 794 52, 964 | 39, 131 4, 120 1, 453 120, 126 
ansas: j 
Kansas City............ Gi pwacene 331, 588 331, 316 2?, 136 25, 567 19, 475 1,383 | 269,755 
SE tininindiimtions < RR 119, 178 118, 039 10, 315 15, 699 7,813 | 908 | 83, 304 
oo =) WEE 212, 305 211, 582 47,72 36, 022 | 5, 335 | 1, 559 110, 942 
Kentucky: Louisville. ____- -do..........] 342,888 | 335,104 | 19,693 32,830 | 9, 654 | 272,997 
Louisiana: | 
New Orleans. -____.- = 0 eee 1, 221, 445 | 1,211, 563 34, 425 59, 345 | 78, 916 4, 183 | 1,034, 694 
a Es * 51, 855 51, 682 7, 268 13, 429 | 12, 448 350 | 18, 187 
Maine: Portland.._.......-. Sic adaanecsae 154, 813 153, 461 ? 21, 325 17, 281 | 3, 333 1,243 | ®110,279 
Maryland: Baltimore______- “eee 749,108 | 733,815 |  162,! 160, 169 | 152, 805 9068 | 249.179 | 
Massachusetts: 
es See es 2, 837, 437 | 2, 758, 484 483, 858 390,839 | 236,922 7, 664 | 1,639, 201 | 
NE a RSS 282, 386 278, 847 29, 722 5, 035 | 7, 222 459 | 185,409 
Cambridee............. To aenatios 288, 019 284, 853 84, 406 | 39, 575 15, 642 905 142, 325 
|) See 3 ee Sess 303, 296 303, 206 45, 654 54, 745 11, 728 971 190, 108 
Lawrence. ........... do... 176, 371 175, 088 22, 282 43, 073 | 5, 316 507 103, 910 | 
ORS i 338, 712 336, 409 56, 800 | 62, 483 15, 454 TRE 200), 884 
Ci idedeginiamdetmne do_. a 349, 915 347, 458 51,971 | 72, 166 8, 915 715 | 213,691 
__ aaa SSS 114, 537 114, 498 37, 300 | 29, 845 5, 652 200 41,411 | 
New Bedford.__...___- 7 5 305 011 303, 501 71,415 | 76,014 11, 524 R46 143, 702 
TT os = eae 94, 838 93, 319 34, 100 | 17, 343 8, 209 106 33, 481 | 
Springfield. _........... if | eee 376, 409 374, 337 104. 354 | 75, 611 20, 358 814 173, 200 
III tnccscuscserntrarinenenints Sie senda 619, 158 616, 064 175, 022 | 85, 113 24, 243 840 380, 766 | 
Michigan: 
Sees County --.-| 4,952, 108 | 4,934, 860 754,659 | 269,821 326, 584 5,019 | 3, 585,777 | 
Se SS eS 415, 071 414, 722 64, 146 | 59, 929 | 22, 804 501 267, 252 | 
Grand Rapids_...... Pac: 652, 929 652, 251 51,416 | 110, 588 | 30, 098 1, 456 458, 693 
RSE ‘SRA 401, 899 401, 724 50, 267 | 50, 413 | 26,177 | 473 274, 394 
ss SS a i NES 216, 622 216, 006 31, 454 | 32, 200 | 17, 837 | 489 134, 026 
Minnesota: 
inetia ninteabibciiiai aa 808, 060 802, 835 162,388 | 112,726 | 32, 933 | 2, 322 492, 466 
Minneapolis. .......... ..d0_._.......| 1,668,348 | 1, 661, 389 414, 663 303, 4469 5,110 4,472 888, 875 
St. Paul... ooo) ~-o..22.-222.| "831,306 | "826,415 | 188,389 | 115,957 | 21, 822 | teat] 497, 406 
: | 
Kaneas City............ eee 922, 704 910, 821 * 97,621 158, 869 &, 450 | 10, 675 635, 206 
TS City and county | 2,065,390 | 2,045, 267 168, 310 207, 231 36, 716 | 17,175 | 1,615, 835 
Nebraska: Omaha___...__-. -| County......... 623, 607 615, 414 9, 353 74, 043 36, 848 | 1, 804 493, 366 
New Jersey: 
a Eh icninnistinston 977, 529 977, 068 142, 983 25, 678 22, 282 1,082 | * 785,043 
EARS i EEE 1, 611,027 | 1,607, 722 491, 193 58, 429 | 63, 175 2,094 | $992,901 
RT Aa do..._......| | 301,929 ’ 68, 462 16,911 | 14,082 | 635 | 200, 331 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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es 
Percentage 
| change in total 
from— 
I 
April May 
1939 1938 
—0.2| +22 
—8.7 -.] 
—1.0) +149 
—3.9 +.9 
—6.2) +107 
2.0 +21 
2.8 +7.0 
} —&7 | +.9 
j 
—28] +66 
—.5] +30 
| +60] -37 
24) +84 
|} +68 | +06 
| —.9| +8 
—4 | +34.8 
| +43 +563 
125}; 8&1 
| 
—a5| +10 
2.3 +45.5 
| 
12.6] +25 
—.5) +41 
5.3 —10.0 
34) —108 
5 —23 
0 —5.1 
+19 +9 
1 49.7 
{ —13.0 
7.1 +3.2 
7 +8.5 
+19,2 
1-1. 8 +769 
—7.1 +26.9 
—8.7 —2.9 
4 +38 
4 21 +144 
184.5 +38 
21.5 —6.6 
—8.7 —21.4 
—19 0 —13.7 
+4 9 +3.7 
—M). f —1°.6 
12.6) —43 
—}.1 —1,0 
4.99 8 +31.9 
6.3 —§1.4 
4.7 —13.1 
1 —%.0 
4) —235 
aft 9 +4] 
5.7 +44 
9 =—4 2 
6.1 7 
4+-}. 7 —f 
—4,.4 3 
—7.0 —14,0 
—3.8 —10.9 
—7.9| —24.6 
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by Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Works Progress Administration, by urban areas, May 1939—Continued 
[Corrected to July 20, 1939] 
—— | 
ze Percentage 
otal | Public funds change in total 
F from— 
— State and city Area included Total! he 
ay Total General Old-age ak. a8 to WPA ; April | May 
relief assistance | Ghildren?| blind? | °#fBines 1939 1938 
wad ay = + 
New York: | ; 
28.2 Albany..----- —_) eee $252, 366 $250, 230 $40, 563 $14, 204 $4,314 $707 | ® $190, 352 $2, 136 —3.7 +16. 2 
=~ § Buffalo ee; eee 1, 689, 850 | 1, 678, 134 959, 248 91, 663 58, 485 3, 494 565, 244 11, 716 —6.7 +4.2 
New Rochelle. . | City aan 95, 381 94, 987 60, 107 11, 064 8, 952 29 14, 835 394 —6.8 —7.9 
14.9 New York._..- . RS ....}21, 858, 310 |21, 676, 752 | 6,979, 37 1, 279, 880 | 1, 253, 773 38, 090 |12, 125,639 | 7 181, 558 —3.8 +.8 
+.9 Niagara Falls do 150, 664 149, 777 63, 131 , 271 , 652 110} ¢ 71,613 887 | —3.7| +42.1 
10.7 Rochester - . | is cae 844, 877 842, 965 392, 762 102, 832 37, 888 2,335 | ¢ 307,148 1,912| —9.9 +9.3 
“21 Syracuse... fe aa 566, 084 562,383 | 7 271,373 66, 055 23, 766 1, 102 200, 087 3, 701 —3.2 —2.4 
7.0 Utica... fy 239, 647 237, 387 65, 437 26, 671 13, 614 340 | * 131,325 2, 260 —1.9 +8.7 
9 Yonkers-_-.-.. ’ “er 301, 455 299, 608 109, 129 21, 515 19, 502 399 149, 063 1,847 | —7.0 —7.6 
North Carolina: | 
6.6 Asheville | County... 135, 023 135, 023 2, 865 10, 801 4,619 783 115,955 |............ —1.8] +129 
3.0 Charlotte_. * beans 98, 613 97, 921 4, 997 15, 317 6, 344 1, 373 69, 890 692} —6.1| +21.5 
3.7 Greensboro do ee 96, 005 95, 938 2, 711 15, 969 6, 551 1,178 69, 529 °67| —29] +27.3 
; : Winston-Salem... do ; 129,353 | 124, 485 5, 842 13, 714 5, 822 935 98, 172 4,868} —1.8| +33.6 
Ohio: 
Akron do _..-.-| 1,165,204 | 1, 162, 588 76, 978 75, 012 18, 478 1,950 | 990,170 2,706 | —4.4 —8.2 
mH. 8 Canton.__... | do eee 462,014 461, 947 42,315 77, 080 12, 209 2, 028 328, 315 67 | —19.2 —21.2 
) Cincinnati do ‘: 1, 560,076 | 1, 544, 301 230, 788 181, 720 37, 459 5,377 | 1, 088, 957 15,775 | 417.2 +12.8 
4. § Cleveland ; do... ..| 5,088, 841 | 5,001, 846 548, 432 221,779 108, 000 7, 848 | 4,115, 787 36, 995 +1.3 —1,1 
6. 3 Columbus. . do ..--| 1,025,728 | 1,024, 355 101, 158 150, 266 17, 862 6, 266 748, 803 71,373 +6.3 +13.6 
5.1 Dayton do 657,398 | 656, 444 90,025 | 106, 797 15, 223 2,510 | 441,889 94| —.9) —48 
Springfield . do saga 176, 122 176, 122 12, 538 54, 462 4, 522 1, 468 4s eee —8.7 —14.7 
1.0 Toledo do .-| 1,281, 288 | 1, 280, 637 151, 053 125, 857 16, 700 4, 375 982, 652 651 —.5 —16.3 
5.5 Youngstown do ahciaia 626, 009 625, 607 51,710 48, 275 11, 187 3, 157 §11, 278 402 —2.6 —§.1 
25 Oklahoma: Tulsa do ; 234, 530 228, 318 8, 898 81, 950 16, 003 2, 345 119, 122 6,212 | —11.2 +9.1 
re Oregon: Portland = os 675, 640 674, 105 89, 397 158, 959 19, 333 4, 742 401, 674 1, 535 —6.4 —.4 
, : Pennsylvania: | ; 
1 @ Allentown do... ad 299, 454 208, 514 48, 885 22, 340 10, 283 5, 175 211, 831 7940 —.1 —11.9 
3 Altoona | do = 369, 910 369, 832 81,313 31, 230 17,710 6, 024 233, 555 78 +6.1 +4.0 
ie Bethlehem do . 321, 559 320, 792 45, 492 22, 961 13, 682 5, 390 233, 267 767 +6.8 —4.1 
: Chester . : do P 346, 265 344, 424 71, 865 32, 904 18, 179 7, 107 214, 369 71,841 | +13.3 —11.3 
I Erie lo... 395,725 | 395,698 | 114,594 20, 769 (18) 7,949 | 252, 386 27| -9.2] -6.7 
9 Johnstown do : 511, 330 511,010 136, 873 10, 419 (10) 7,170 356, 548 320 —8.8 +4.3 
7 Philadelphia_ do | 4, 583,273 | 4,539,483 | 2, 479, 386 361, 899 305, 109 68, 254 | 1,324, 835 743,790 | +11.0 +8. 5 
T Pittsburgh _. . . do | 3,735, 113 3,713,777 | 1, 559, 560 121, 107 (19) 37, 687 | 1,995, 423 7 21, 336 —7. —3.6 
° Reading -----. do... ° --| 418,404 | 417,100 | 106,167 36, 711 12, 087 8, 670 253, 474 71,205 —6.5 —6.8 
5 Scranton . do___........| 1,063,889 | 1,060,751 | 292,882 54, 109 36, 571 9, 961 667, 228 3,138 | —10.4 —9.2 
. Wilkes-Barre do 1, 463,846 | 1,462,518 | 413,163 58, 397 45, 391 13, 642 931, 925 1,328 —2.4 —8.3 
r Rhode Island: Providence City 870, 286 865,489 | 137,862 55, 053 | . 401 6 652, 518 4,797 —.4 +.9 
9 South Carolina: Charleston County 185, 675 | 185, 170 3,370 10, 471 | 4, 504 640 166, 185 505 | —10.2 +44.8 
Tennessee: 
t Knoxville. | eer | 163,386 | 162,901 | 3, 223 16,370 | 15,216 871 | 127, 221 485 | —3.1| +20.9 
. Memphis... do__.........| 303,531 | 200,840 6,048 35, 672 | . 4,055 235, 038 3, 691 +3.2 +49. 6 
8 . Nashville. a 214, 501 212, 624 3, 413 25, 252 | 16, 605 2, 371 64, 983 1,877 | +2.2| +39.6 
eras: | 
: Dallas...... ina do...........| 358,205 | 349,402} 24,329 91, 231 | 900 |.......-...] 232,942 3,803 | —11.2| +124 
r E] Paso_- ; do 93, 104 92, 706 : "ae (|; Set Sees 398 | +1.8| +38.1 
4 Fort Worth... do__. ‘ 332, 146 331, 755 24, 460 OES EE 237, 189 391 —4.7 +15.1 
° Houston : do . 336, 264 333, 212 25, 994 |  ) | Se Saree 228, 087 3, 052 —2.2 +20.1 
? San Antonio on do._.. , 324, 307 320, 508 |... - 68, 340 |_..- ee 252, 168 3,799 | —10.1 +42.6 
s vin ~y Lake City do 375, 941 374, 243 51, 683 | 94, 999 | 38, 037 1, 065 | 188, 459 1 1,698 | —13.8 +1.9 
5 nis: | | 
; Norfolk City... ..---| 89,569] 88,816 | 4,532 6, 880 1, 553 770 | 75,081 753] +.9| +20.5 
, Richmond_. do sal 162, 330 157,024 | 23,962 | 9, 916 1, 337 787 121, 022 5,306 | —2.3 |) +22.7 
9 Roanoke___.- ...do saeual 35, 081 35, 081 2, 964 | 4,017 576 360 cf eas FY +5.1 
Washington | 
- Seattle... ... j County ...--| 890,880 | 883,916 | 65,755 | 235,119 34, 140 8,131 | 540,771 6,964 | —6.2| —18.0 
4 Tacoma do r 463, 976 463, 976 17, 639 | 100, 480 | 19, 140 2, 631 (8D ee —4.6 +2.9 
; West Virginia: Huntington do 198, 595 197, 765 8, 603 | 10, 891 | 5, 756 721 | 171,794 | 830 —8.3 +2.2 
; nsin: | | 
: Kenosha_._.-. 7 do es 233,987 | 233,701 31,401 | 21,949 16, 463 | 1, 382 162, 506 286 | —4.2/) —11.2 
. Madison __. ...do 284,559 | 284,331 28, 329 46, 005 | 22, 780 | 948 | 186, 269 228; —48/ +17.0 
1 Milwaukee. - ...d0 ..| 2,264, 530 | 2,254, 622 496, 367 | 186, 619 | 96, 611 8, 757 | 1, 466, 268 9, 908 —2.6 +1.9 
4 Racine... - ‘ do ---| 241,255 | 240,185 47,036 | 25, 166 | 18, 677 &35 148, 471 1,070 —3.3 +14, 2 
9 ' Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items able for these areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than 
s incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. those operated by the WPA. _ ; 
. ‘Includes direct and work relic f and statutory aid to veterans administered 5 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 
on basis of need. 6 Relates to county. 
4 ‘Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social ’ Includes estimate. 
9 Security Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social § Relates to city. 
: Security Act. * Estimated. ' sa 
‘Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of 10 No payments for this month because of change in mailing schedule. 
persons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas 1! Incomplete, since figures are not obtainable for 1 relief program. 
and cover all pay-roll periods ended during month. Figures are not avail- 
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General Relief Operations of Public Agencies 
in Selected Large Cities, June 1939 


Reports on general relief operations during June 
were received from 18 large cities, including all 
cities with a population of more than 400,000 in 
1930, except New Orleans, and including also 
Rochester, New York, which is slightly smaller. 
In San Francisco and Los Angeles relief to em- 
ployable cases is administered by local offices of 
the State Relief Administration, and relief to 
unemployable cases is administered by the county 
departments of public welfare. To facilitate com- 
parison with other cities in which general relief 
is administered by one agency, the reports of the 
two agencies in Los Angeles and San Francisco 
are combined in the tables. 


Cases Aided and Amount of Relief 


In June, according to reports from the 18 cities, 
641,000 cases received general relief totaling $19.7 
million. The number of cases aided dropped 2 
percent from May, and the amount of relief 3 
percent. Of the 18 cities, as is indicated in table 
3, 14 showed declines in relief cases. The declines 
ranged from less than 1 percent in Los Angeles 
and New York to 23 percent in Baltimore. In 


4 cities—Chicago, Cleveland, St. Louis, and Sap 
Francisco—the number of cases aided increased 
from May, but the gains were small, amounting to 
from less than 1 percent to 5 percent. 

Chicago was the only city to record a rise jn 
June in expenditures for general relief; in May, 
because of shortage of funds, relief payments to 
cases were scaled down to 75 percent of the budget 
deficits but were raised to 80 percent in June. 
Decreases in expenditures in 17 cities varied from 
less than 1 percent in Cleveland and New York 
to 16 percent in Los Angeles. 

For 14 cities it is possible to compute the average 
amounts of relief per family case and per single- 
person case. The averages represent a useful 
measure of the levels of payments, but they do not 
necessarily reflect the relative adequacy of relief 
in the different cities. The highest average pay- 
ments for both family cases and single-person cases 
were made in New York, and the lowest average 
payments in St. Louis. In New York the average 
payment per family case was $46.14, in 9 cities it 
was between $30 and $40, and in 4 cities it was less 
than $30. The average payment per single-person 
case was $27.00 in New York and $8.32 in St. 
Louis. In 10 of the 14 cities the averages were 
between $15 and $20. 


Table 3.—Number of cases receiving general relief, amount of relief, and average amount per family and single- 
person case in selected cities, June 1939 








| | " — - 
Average amount nan © inge from 
Number of | Amount of ee ee 

City cases receiv- relief ! oom oy on ae | —_ r —— 
ing relief | Per family Per single- | Number of Amount of 

| case person case | cases relief 

| | 

Baltimore | 6,038 | $148,775 | () () _~%.4 ~49 
EEE ee eee ee | 15, 715 414, 324 | $32. 11 $17.00 —1.7 —3.8 
oo Pipelinbiidbidtnscentocscngsacoweesesuses sn vesbbcnseosesnte 20, 082 | 698, 056 | 39. 58 | 19. 21 —11.5 —9.7 
i a a cod een inlet eienceiades eens #115, 668 | #2, 888, 277 | (2) (2) +.9 +5.0 
Cincinnati. i 8, 197 178, 440 23. 40 16.99 | =. -7.3 
nn a cnpbouedbuacenan 18, 372 | 431, 034 29.78 15.15 | ‘ -9 
(7? pak 17, 321 | 608, 273 | 38. 99 | 17. 76 —6.8 —42 
cities cdicdnekncdenbcacdedetesentath amwasentin 1, 564 | 40, 289 | 30. 65 19. 13 —6.7 —11.7 
Los Angeles §#__......___. 51, 197 | 1, 385, 609 34. 27 15. 03 6 —15.6 
EE icticccat eatiianaivsstbeibabadanedheubendanetnkagen 20, 736 496, 145 | 29.85 | 12. 57 —4.3 -40 
Minneapolis. ._....... Veh dil likssAiniablts Ritons oerndnadiatlpteenciadalteilen 12, 880 | 361, 284 | 32.71 | 20. 30 —5.¢ -41 
Pn wnncce RE ee LEE 15, 339 | 447, 311 34. 69 | 19. 37 —1.7 —28 
New York. Sil icgcianensbaaatneitbineneed: Unauuaibenannnnen 175,367 | 6,910, 502 46.14 | 27. 00 —.9 -.2 
Philadelphia_- a aa ; ee , NN LE ee ale § 78, 373 | 2, 368, 232 (2) (2) —3 -43 
ss cennonecs alti a aiicenden tatiana oak keckioabh * 53, 340 | 1, 495, 608 Q (?) | —1.0 —3.9 
ochester_.......... a RI eee 8, 765 | 304, 215 38. 63 | 17. 48 —8. f =111 
St. Louis. - 8, 245 149, 517 | 22. 84 8. 32 +41 —29 
I a eich 14, 152 353, 501 | 36. 87 | 17. 20 +4.9 —8.3 





1 Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs; and of special programs, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burials. 

2 Not available. 

3 Includes cases receiving aid from special departments: Transportation 
Service, 875 cases, $17,615; Children’s and Minors’ Service, 2,322 cases, 
$54,356; Nursing Home Service, number of cases not available, $1,348; and 
Shelter Division, 2,574 cases, $10,279. 


‘ Accepts only unemployable cases. 

§ Includes figures for entire county in which city is located 

§ Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 admin 
to employable cases and | relief to unemployable cases. 

7 Includes $22,718 which was estimated as covering cost of operating 8 com- 
missary. 

* Includes duplications, since in some cases relief was granted more than 
once during month. 
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General Relief in Addition to Other Assistance 
or Income 


Data concerning supplementation of WPA 
earnings are given for 14 cities in table 4. Balti- 
more does not grant relief to cases with members 
employed on WPA projects, and the District of 
Columbia does not accept cases with employable 
members. Boston and St. Louis are unable to 
supply information on supplementation. In Mil- 
waukee and Minneapolis an exceptionally large 
proportion of cases receiving relief was also receiv- 
ing WPA earnings in June. Such cases comprised 
12 percent in Milwaukee, and 20 percent of total 
relief cases in Minneapolis. 

In Newark and Rochester 23 and 14 percent, 
respectively, of total relief cases were reported to 
be receiving general relief in addition to earnings 
from regular employment. 

In Baltimore, because of a legal limitation on 
the amount which may be granted to a family for 
aid to dependent children, 35 percent of all cases 
receiving general relief were granted such assist- 


Table 4.—General relief cases in households receiving 
other types of income or assistance in selected cities, 
June 1939 





Percent of general relief cases in house- 
holds receiving '— 














Number a 
, yf cases | ,- | Earn- 
City ot Unem- | Aid to 
recetving | ploy- | 285 | WPA | Old-age |depend- 
ment | regular | earn- | assist- ent 
bene- employ-| ings ance chil- 
fits ment | dren 
Baltimore... _- ; 6, 038 061 03] 1.5 35.4 
uffalo.. _.| 20,082 9 8.4 6.3 2.4 1.2 
Chicago... . 115, 668 @ (*) 1.4 2.2 @) 
Cincinnati 8, 197 f 4.3 1.5 | 3.3 | .2 
Cleveland . - .- 18, 372 7 5.8 7.9 | 2); 4 
Detroit 17, 321 ~ 6; 83 .) 
District of Columbia 1, 564 ) oe 5.7 ; 
Los Angeles *’ 51, 197 1.1 @) | ‘9; @® | @& 
Milwaukee ¢ 20, 736 . 61} 11.9) 13] a 
Minneapolis 12, 880 4 2.5) 19.8] 4.8 | 4.3 
Newark 15, 339 1.9 23. 2 3.7 | : 
New York 175, 367 4 (3) ei 26 1.7 
Philadelphia 78, 373 a (?) 1.1 (3) (3) 
Pittsburgh ¢ 53. 340 1.3 (3) 26! (@) 2) 
Rochester 8, 765 1.0 13.9 6.8 | 5.4 3.0 
San Francisco ’ 14, 152 8 (4) $1.3 () () 





! Figures on number of general relief cases which also received aid to the 
blind are available for Baltimore, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, District 
of Columbia, Milwaukee, and Rochester. Such cases amount to 0.6 percent 
of cases receiving relief in the District of Columbia, 0.2 percent in Cincinnati, 
0.1 percent in Baltimore, Buffalo, and Rochester, and less than 0.1 percent 
in Cleveland and Milwaukee 

Unemployment benefits not yet payable in Illinois. 

' Not available. 

¢ than 0.1 percent. 

' Accepts only unemployable cases 

Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 

’ Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief 
to employable cases and | relief to unemployable cases 

Base is number of cases open on last day of month rather than figures 
shown in first column of this table. 
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Table 5.—Reasons for opening general relief cases in 
selected cities, June 1939 











Percent opened for specified 
reason 
Num- 
Acces- 
City ber of | ‘sion | Ges | Loss of | Loss of} 4 
rate! regu- | WPA r 
opened uneM- /|jsrem-| em- other 
ploy: ploy- | ploy- | Fe 
ent | ment | ment | "8 
benefits 
Baltimore...........-- 1, 195 — 0 | eee ee eee 63.3 
i dc ceredcintineshiial 1, 318 9.3 1.8 43. 6 21.8 32.8 
i ikascdabndnd 732 3.8 1.6 54.5 6.4 37.5 
EES 7, 495 6.3 (4) 32.3 40.8 26.9 
Cincinnati............. 705 8.0 12.8 12.6 11.6 63.0 
RRA 2, 021 10,1 8.1 7.9 60.0 24.0 
RS 2, 825 17.5 18. 5 13.7 15.1 52.7 
District of Columbia *. 74 c.f ee Sea eee. 100.0 
Los Angeles 4 §__....__. 6, 030 13.0 8.1 27.9 25. 5 38.5 
Milwaukee ¢__.___.._-. 2, 913 16.7 3.0 35. 5 17.5 44.0 
Minneapolis_-_-.._..--- 791 (®) 4.2 36.3 20.3 39. 2 
0” a 6.9 6.9 37.9 25. 2 30.0 
3 SSR 9, 495 5.7 2.5 19. 6 49.1 28.8 
Philadelphia__........- 5, 060 6.8 9.4 40. 5 15. 5 34.6 
PRD ©. Ccnccacace 6, 219 12.7 14.4 23.4 41.8 20.4 
Rochester. ......-.-... 432 4.7 4.2 47.5 8.3 40.0 
i, Miicassagddcened 777 2 Enssecenens 1.9 18.9 79. 2 
San Francisco *_._..-.. 2, 430 19. 6 7.0 (6) 42); (© 























1 Cases opened as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 
and end of month. 

1 Unemployment benefits not yet payable in [llinois. 

§ Accepts only unemployable cases. 

4 Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 

‘ Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief 
to employable cases and | relief to unemployable cases. 

* Not available. 


ance to supplement insufficient payments for aid 
to dependent children. 


Case Turn-Over 


In June approximately 51,500 cases were opened 
and 62,300 cases closed in the 18 cities. Both the 
number of cases opened and the number of cases 
closed declined 7 percent from May. 

For all cities except Minneapolis accession and 
separation rates are given in tables 5and6. These 
rates represent the number of openings and the 
number of closings as a percent of the average 
number of cases open at the beginning and end 
of June. Accession rates were higher than sepa- 
ration rates in only 4 cities—Baltimore, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, and St. Louis. Baltimore had the 
highest accession rate (22), and Buffalo and the 
District of Columbia the lowest (4). Separation 
rates ranged from 4 in St. Louis to 27 in Detroit. 
The largest turn-over in case load, as measured 
by both accession and separation rates, occurred 
in Baltimore, Detroit, Milwaukee, and San 
Francisco. 

Loss of employment in regular industry and 
under the WPA was responsible for from 50 to 
about 75 percent of the cases opened in June in 12 
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cities. From 50 to 70 percent of the closings in 
11 cities resulted from the fact that employment 
was obtained either in regular industry or on 
WPA projects. 


Effect of WPA Employment on Case Load 


In June in the 18 cities, cases opened following 
loss of WPA employment exceeded cases closed 
on transfer to the WPA by 2,300. In May in 
these same cities there was a net increase of 10,500 
cases resulting from movement from and to the 
WPA. Of the 18 cities, 8 showed net increases in 
June and 10 net decreases in case load because of 
loss or receipt of WPA employment. 

Very large proportions of all cases opened in 
Cleveland, New York, Pittsburgh, and Chicago 
were added to the rolls because of loss of WPA 
employment. In these cities openings attributed 
to loss of WPA employment comprised 60, 49, 42, 
and 41 percent, respectively, of all openings. 
Neither Baltimore nor the District of Columbia 
accepted cases because of WPA lay-offs. In 
Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Cleve- 
land, cases closed on account of transfer to WPA 
constituted 44, 43, 35, and 34 percent, respectively, 
of June closings. 





Effect of Regular Employment on Case Load 


Data on cases opened because employment was 
lost or closed because jobs were obtained in regular 
industry are available for all cities except Sap 
Francisco. In these cities in June there was a ne} 
decrease of 5,400 cases because of hiring and firj 
in regular employment, as contrasted with a ney 
decrease of 7,800 cases in May. In June net 
decreases were recorded in all cities but Baltimore 
and Los Angeles, which reported net gains. 

Loss of regular employment accounted for from 
40 to 55 percent of all openings in Philadelphia, 
Boston, Rochester, and Buffalo. In Boston, 
Newark, Minneapolis, and Rochester from 43 to 
50 percent of all cases closed were dropped from the 
rolls because regular employment was obtained. 


Effect of Unemployment Benefits on Case Load 


In June unemployment benefits were paid jn 
all the 18 cities except Chicago, where benefits 
first became payable in July. Data on the nun- 
ber of cases opened because of cessation of bene- 
fits or closed because of receipt of benefits are 
shown in table 7. In June there was a net de- 
crease of 1,300 cases in the aggregate case load 


Table 6.—Reasons for closing general relief cases in selected cities, June 1939 





Por 


Percent closed for specified reason 














| 
| 
| Numbe | 
Number 
City of cases Ba pl ~ 
closed | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
Ee ee 654} 12.2) 
AA RNR NRE a 1, 746 123) 3 
STD 2, 820 | 14.5 
Ch Se rae 7, 701 | 6.5 
Cincinnati 881 | 10. 0 
Cleveland inmates bal , 780 | 8.9 
a a oc ciminmedincinl 4, 385 | 27.2 | 
LET SETI ELLL 256 | 14.5 
nied 8, 360 | 18.0 | 
ennai 3, 962 22.7 | 
ss eeS eos 1, 552 (3) 
th nthiniscenannniateutiteatbacodbabobbaed 1, 207 | 8.1 
ant nies dbinininngdiiniedatemnininbine 9, 899 5.9 | 
a ciscpcundelhnumenetigthbeenss 6, 961 9.4} 18 
REE... ca. ccchgeterssanecsnces | g.913/ 120] #18 
Rochester... RI SATE TS 1, 192 | 13.1 | 
ES eeccimienie iteuunieeed | 323 | 4.1) 
2, 695 | 21.8 


WPA | 


EERE 


SSxazS 


Transferral to— Relief no longer needed 


=e CON Ph oe All 
Special . other 
| Other Unemploy- | Regular em-| Increased ~ 
types of | relief ment bene- ployment earnings | ™s#0a8 
| oe Status fits received | obtained or income 
s 
2 3.4 0.2 0.9 5.8 é 65.9 
x 6.5 4.5 2. 5 42.5 (?) 
3 1.9 1.1 9. 5 34.5 ] : = 
7 3.8 i= (4 32.9 ; 20 
. 2. 6 1.6 3.2 31.4 16. 5 36.9 
.0 3.6 4.4 2.9 28. 0 1.4 %.7 
.4 19.9 ot 2.2 17.4 14.1 ‘19 
.4 21. 5 4 4.3 13 53.1 
ia 7.1} 1.0 2.7 19. 2 4 25.0 
. 1.5 | 1.7 1.5 30.3 9 34. ( 
2 3.4 5 4.5 48.9 18. 6 13.9 
5) : nae 4.3 44.3 12.9 = 
.0 8.6 (3) 11.6 37.8 12.9 (3) 
3 | 45) @) 10.3 38. 4 7.3 (3) 
2 4.9 | () 27.0 30.4 7 G 
9.8 22 (2) 7.7 50. 3 28) @. 
. 5 6.5 4.0 3.4 22. 3 2.5 37.8 
9 | 2.3 5.5 3.5 22. 1.4 29.9 


| 





1 Cases closed as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning and 
end of month. 

1 Includes cases transferred to the NYA and CCC. 

3 Not available. 

* Unemployment benefits not yet payable in Illinois. 2 

50.2 percent of total cases closed were closed because of shortage of relief 


funds. 
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* Accepts only unemployable cases. 

’ Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 

* Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1! administering relief 
to employable cases and | relief to unemployable cases. 

* Includes cases transferred to the NYA. 
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ad of the 17 benefit-paying cities because of an ex- ment compensation. Such cases represented 12 
r cess of closings on receipt of benefits over openings _ percent in New York and 10 percent in Buffalo 
ruler on termination of benefits. In May there was a and Philadelphia of all cases closed. 
ar ; ‘ : ; 
S net decrease of approximately 2,000 cases. Net In Detroit the number of cases opened because 
a mat . . 
. a decreases were reported for June by all cities ex- —_ of exhaustion of benefit rights was 3 per 100 cases 
bia cept Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, receiving relief in the month. The ratio was less 
1 a Milwaukee, Newark, and San Francisco. than 2 per 100 in all other cities. In Pittsburgh 
aa In three cities—Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, and — the number of cases closed because of the receipt 
os Detroit—a substantial proportion of all cases of benefits was 3 per 100 cases receiving relief. 
nore bp : 
opened in June was accepted for general relief In the other 16 cities making benefit payments 
= because Of the exhaustion of benefits. Cases in June the ratios ranged from 0.1 to 1.3 per 
shia opened in these cities because of cessation of 100 cases. 
Py benefits comprised 13, 14, and 19 percent of the According to reports from 14 cities, general 
J . . . . . 
3 4, | total openings in the month. In Baltimore, the _ relief is granted to very few cases to supplement 
the District of Columbia, and St. Louis no cases were unemployment compensation. In these cities, of 
] opened because of cessation of benefits. the total number of cases receiving general relief, 
) In Pittsburgh 27 percent of all cases closed the proportion also receiving benefits was 2 per- 
oad were dropped because of the receipt of unemploy- cent or less. 
1 in Table 7.—General relief cases opened because of cessation or closed because of receipt of unemployment benefits in 
fits selected cities,’ June 1939 
um- 
Cases opened Cases closed 
Ne- : snuneseiethtaitnstiniatiasisitiatinaiieaniial aieainseaeea 
are Because of cessation of unemploy- | Because of receipt of unemploy- 
Number of ment benefits | ment benefits 
de- am cieeansennstenieiadiaiaaiditamiil 
city = : | | 
& -erce 
pad relief | Num ber Percent of— | Number Percent of— 
Number Renin | Number 
‘ceiving | Cases. | “ceiving | Cases 
= relief 7 relief ’ 
— Baltimore 6, 038 | 1, 195 | RS | . af 654 6 0.1 0.9 
Boston 15, 715 | 1, 318 24 | 0.2 | 1.8 1, 746 43 .3 2.5 
Buffalo 20, 082 732 12 | 1 1.6 2, 820 7 1.3 9.5 
Cincinnati 8, 197 705 | 90 1.1 12.8 881 28 .3 3.2 
l Cleveland 18, 372 2, 021 164 -9} 8.1 1, 780 52 3 2.9 
er Detroit... 17, 321 2, 825 524 3.0 18.5 4, 385 97 -6 2.2 
os Las Angeles * ? 51, 197 6, 030 487 1.0 | 8.1 8, 360 224 .4 2.7 
Milwaukee ? 20, 736 2, 913 87 | 4] 3.0 3, 962 58 3 1.5 
Minneapolis 12, 880 791 33 | 3 | 4.2 1, 552 7 5 4.5 
mA Newark 15, 339 | 1, 030 71 5 | 6.9 1 207 52 3 4.3 
New York 175, 367 | 9, 495 233 o3 | 2.5 9, 899 1, 144 «7 1L.6 
65.9 Philadelphia 78, 373 5, 060 74 6 | 9.4 6, 961 | 717 .9 10.3 
Pittsburgh ? 53, 340 6, 219 894 1.7 | 14.4 5, 913 | 1, 596 3.0 27.0 
15.7 Rochester 8, 765 432 | 18 2] 4.2 1, 192 | 92 1.0 | 7.7 
42. 8t. Louis 8, 245 777 | B Jacncons laren * 323 | 11 1] 3.4 
“¢ San Francisco ! 14, 152 2, 430 171 1.2 7.0 2, 695 | 94 | ot I 3.5 
i) 
53. ! District of Columbia not included in table since no cases were opened on 2 Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief 
25. 0) cessation of benefits and only 1 case closed on receipt of benefits. to employable cases and 1 relief to unemployable cases. 
-t ‘Includes figures for entire county in which city is located. 
7.8 
9.9 
lief 
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OLD-AGE INSURANCE 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE INSURANCE .- 


ANALYSIS DIVISION 


IN COOPERATION WITH 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS .- 


Employee Accounts Established in Baltimore 


BEGINNING with this issue of the Bulletin, the 
material which has previously been published 
under the title “employee account numbers is- 
sued”’ will hereafter be designated as ‘employee 
accounts established.”” The data reported from 
Baltimore represent the number of accounts es- 
tablished with the Bureau, which on a cumula- 
tive basis is practically the same as the number 
of account numbers issued. However, the 
monthly figures reported should not be inter- 
preted as equivalent to the number of account 
numbers issued in any particular month. A short 
length of time elapses from the date when a 
number is issued in the field until the time that 
the account is established and subsequently re- 
ported by the Baltimore Accounting Operations. 
Publication of the total or gross number of ac- 
counts established during the month, before ad- 
justments are made to obtain the net figure, be- 
gins with this issue. (See table 1.) 

There was an increase of 435,004 employee ac- 
counts established during June in Baltimore, thus 
bringing the cumulative total to 44.7 million. 
Both these figures are net, representing the num- 
ber of accounts after cancelations and voids have 
been deducted and reinstatements added. An 
account number is canceled when it is found that 
a person has previously been assigned a number; 
a number is voided when the prenumbered form 
was spoiled in typing in the field office. Rein- 
stated numbers, added to the total for the month 
in which they are reinstated, represent account 
numbers previously issued and canceled but later 
reinstated. Data regarding the number of voids 
are at present not available; however, voids rep- 
resent a very small part of the total for accounts 
voided or canceled. 

The number of accounts established in June 
was larger than in any month since December 
1938. An increase in June over May also occurred 
in 1937 and 1938 and probably reflects to a large 
extent young persons entering the labor market 
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for the first time for either temporary or perms. 
nent positions. 

A net total of 5.2 million employee accounts 
was established in the fiscal year 1938-39 as com. 
pared with 9.6 million in 1937-38. The mop 
industrialized regions (I, II, III, V, V1) contrib. 
uted a smaller proportion of the accounts estab. 
lished in 1938-39 than formerly. 

A discussion of employee registrations under the 
Railroad Retirement Act is presented on page 71, 
Inclusion of these figures brings the net cumula- 
tive registrations under the two acts to 467 
million as of June 30. 


Wage Records 


A total of 26.3 million wage items for the first 
quarter of 1939 had been received in Baltimore as 
of June 30, 1939. Each wage item represents a 
report by an employer of the amount of taxable 
wages paid by him to an employee in the quarterly 
reporting period. Such reports are due at the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue at the end of the 
month following the close of a quarterly reporting 
period. 

The posting to individual ledger sheets of 1938 
wages reported in Baltimore, which began the 
latter part of May, progressed rapidly in June. 
As of July 1, 38.2 million items, or 32.4 percent of 
the total number to be posted for the 1938 account- 
ing period, had been posted. This total includes 
112.2 million 1938 wage items, 1.8 million 1937 
wage items, 3.3 million wage items which were 
reported with incomplete information but have 
since been identified, and a relatively few adjust- 
ment items on wages previously reported. 

Improved machines in use this year make possi- 
ble the automatic preparation of an annual sum- 
mary card at the time the individual wage item is 
posted and the annual and cumulative totals of 
wages are carried forward. The summary cards 
will be used in connection with posting wages i 
the 1939 accounting period. Statistical cards are 
currently reproduced from these summary cards. 
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Tabulation of the statistical cards will then furnish 
data on the characteristics—sex, color, and age—of 
workers who had wages from covered ‘employment 





Table 1.—Employee accounts established in Baltimore, 
by regions and States in which account numbers were 


issued, June 1939 ' 

















OOO —_— 
Employee accounts established 
Region? and State ; —_ _|Cumulative 
through 
Total | Net? June * 
_— | 
Total 501,524 | 435,004 |_4 44, 727, 520 
Region I: fi a 
Connecticut 5, 01 5, 124 707, 037 
Maine 3, 825 3, 516 | 298, 734 
Massachusetts 11,151} 9,724] 1,771,640 
New Hampshire 1, 982 1, 892 | 190, 827 
Rhode Island 3,587 | 3, 470 | 311, 832 
Vermont 1,315 | 1, 259 | 105, 484 
ion II | 
= York 52, 208 41, 002 5, 900, 701 
ion III 
en 1, 498 1, 210 102, 109 
New Jersey 20, 949 17,470 | 1,633, 512 
Pennsylvania 38,491 | 33,884 | 3,608,355 
on 
District of Columbia 3, 409 3,174 286, 030 
Maryland 6, 637 4, 409 632, 386 
North Carolina 10,323 | 9, 009 924, 019 
Virginia 10, 454 9, 458 715, 648 
West Virginia 5, 583 | 5, 312 585, 876 
ion V: | 
~. 9,011 | 7, 922 | 706, 144 
Michigan 16, 072 15, 169 2, 025, 714 
Ohio 28, 549 | 26, 453 2, 634, 038 
ion VI 
Me tinois 40, 780 40,060 | 3,097, 520 
Indiana , 11, 673 | 11, 236 | 1, 177, 727 
Wisconsin... 11,914 11, 793 804, 204 
ion VII 
gg 7, 574 | 6, 871 7, 618 
Florida 9, 181 8, 493 | 671, 194 
Georgia 10, 772 9, 507 | 830, 979 
Mississippi 6, 391 5, 703 374, 440 
South Carolina 5, 829 5, 249 491, 136 
Tennessee 8, 049 8, 225 747, 528 
ion VIII 
sy 9, 087 8,311 | 579, 338 
Minnesota 9, 658 8, 473 | 766, 521 
Nebraska 4, 301 3, 610 | 315, 550 
North Dakota 1, 686 1, 377 | 110, 315 
South Dakota 1, 388 934 | 123, 992 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 5, 100 | 3, 467 | 352, 811 
Kansas 6, 103 5, 252 | 466, 726 
Missouri 12, 375 | 8,876 | 1,236, 525 
Oklahoma 7, 112 6, 249 622. 350 
ion X: 
Louisiana 7, 843 | 4, 569 653, 178 
New Mexico 2, 716 | 2, 341 | 122, 128 
Texas... 28,154 | 22,428 | 1,924, 164 
Region XI: 
Arizona 2, 204 | 1, 627 | 165, 492 
Colorado 4, 921 4, 407 | 351, 812 
Idaho 2, 271 1, 967 | 54, 701 
Montana 2, 591 2, 284 | 175, 462 
Utah 2, 183 2, 009 168, 823 
Wyoming : 1,116 | 976 | 73, 499 
Region XII 
California 31, 671 25,886 | 2,888, 220 
Nevada 643 498 | 44, 466 
Oregon 5, 835 4,811 | 379, 031 
Washington 7, 442 | 6, 401 625, 523 
Territories 
Alaska : 306 | 363 22, 277 
Hawaii.. 1, 080 604 152, 184 
‘Neither the monthly nor the cumulative total of accounts established 
should be taken as a measure of the numba r of persons engaged in covered 


employment, since account nt ambers are issued to persons who are not in 
employment covered by title II. 

Social Security Board administrative regions. 

‘ Represents total less cancelations and voids plus reinstatements. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Baltimore Accounting Operations. 
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and on continuity of employment and labor turn- 
over. 


Claims for Lump-Sum Payments 


A total of 16,702 claims for lump-sum payments 
under title Il of the Social Security Act was 
received in Washington in June 1939 as compared 
with 19,354 in May. The June figure was the 
lowest since September 1938. The number of 
claims certified to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for payment decreased from 19,268 in May to 
18,235 in June. The average amount of claims 
certified was $83.24 in June as compared with 
$79.15 in May and $47.70 in June 1938 (table 2). 

During the fiscal year 1938-39, 218,023 claims 
for lump-sum payments were received in Wash- 
ington, and 212,053 were certified for payment. 
These figures represent an increase of 27 and 28 
percent, respectively, over the 1937-38 level, 
when 171,545 claims were received and 165,203 
certified. In each year, of the total number both 
received and certified, approximately 44 percent 
were filed by wage earners who had attained age 
65, and 56 percent by heirs or representatives of the 
estates of the deceased wage earners. The size 
of the certified claim increased 90 percent from 
$35.45 in 1937-38 to $67.51 in 1938-39. Both 
types of claims showed an almost continuous 
increase in amount certified throughout the 
years. With two exceptions the monthly average 
for lump-sum payments at age 65 was slightly 
larger than that for payments at death. In 
1938-39 the average amount certified varied from 
a low of $31.31 in Mississippi to a high of $83.64 
in New Jersey. 


Operations Under the Railroad Retirement 
Act? 

Benefit payments under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act during June amounted to $9.1 million, 
bringing the total benefit payments for the fiscal 
year 1938-39 to $106.8 million (table 3). This is 
the total amount certified to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for payments on annuities, pensions, 
and survivor and death benefits; it includes 


1 To provide a more comprehensive view of Federal measures for old-age 
security, the Bulletin in collaboration with the Railroad Retirement Board 
begins regular publication of data concerning the operation of the Railroad 
Retirement Act. In this issue a section prepared by the Bureau of Research 
and Information of the Railroad Retirement Board carries forward certain 
series included in the special article in the July Bulletin, pp. 3-21, “‘Retire- 
ment Payments for Railroad Workers.” Fiscal data relating to this program 
are reported on pp. 84-85 of this issue. 
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retroactive payments and excludes canceled pay- _ which $4.6 million was paid out prior to June 30 
ments. 1937, and almost $83.0 million in the fiscal] year 

Total payments from the beginning of opera- 1937-38. Of the total payments, $125.7 million 
tions under the 1935 act to the end of June, as _ or 64.7 percent was paid to employee annuitants 
shown in table 3, amounted to $194.4 million, of (both age and disability annuitants) and $63.6 


Table 2.—Claims for lump-sum payments: Number received in Washington, and number and amount certified by 
the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, by regions and States, June 1939 ' 




































































Total claims | Claims for payments at age 65 Claims for death payments 
| oe | es ee ae a 
Region ? and State Number Amount certified | Number Amount certified Number Amount certified 
<= | j ee a : — ora i : ——— — 
| Received Certified Total Average | Received | Certified Total | Average Received Certified Total Average 
Cumulative through | | 
June.....-.....-.-. 399,172 | 381,675 |$20, 230,531 | $53.00 | 169, 677 | $9, 174,773 $54. 07 221, 755 211,998 $11, 055, 758 $52.15 
Total for June -....-.- | 16,702 18,235 | 1,517,835 | 83.24 672, 978 85. 12 9, 459 10, 329 844, 857 81.79 
Region I: | | 
Connecticut __.._____| 297 324 32,574 | 100.54 152 | 163 | 16, 082 98. 66 145 161 16,492 00.49 
Maine......__- 122 143 11,004} 77.58 65 | 5.932} 91.26 | 66 78 5.162! 19 
Massachusetts 827 770 72, 406 94.03 444 400 | 38, 467 96. 17 383 | 370 33,939 OL 
New Hampshire ____| 82 92 5,817 | 63.22 42 48 | 3,031 | 63.14 40 44 2.786) #831 
Rhode Island... ..... 131 129 13, 746 106. 56 52 54 | 6,218 | 115.14 | 79 | 75 7,528 | 100.38 
Vermont........... 40 49 3, 692 75. 34 23 26 | 2, 307 88.71 | 7 23 1,385} 00% 
Region : | . 
New York.... , 1,970 1, 982 209, 625 105. 76 786 785 | 82, 964 105. 69 1, 184 1, 197 126,661 | 105.82 
Region III: 
Delaware. -_...-. 36 42 4, 055 96. 55 19 | 23 | 2, 233 97. 08 17 19 1, 822 95.9 
New Jersey - -_-. . 7 751 74, 143 98. 73 361 336 32, 748 97. 46 40S 415 41, 395 99.75 
Posssyivenia pan 1, 693 1, 724 159, 289 92. 40 848 888 | 85, 108 95. 84 R45 836 74, 181 88.73 
Region : | 
District of Columbia 67 84 7, 061 84.06 23 32 | 2, 024 91. 36 44 52 4, 137 70.5 
al 248 275 23, 852 86. 73 83 | 102 | 9, 152 89. 73 If 173 4, 700 84.97 
N Carolina... ....| 324 357 18, 622 52. 16 95 109 7, 036 64. 55 229 248 11, 586 46.72 
Virginia... ___. 290 312 21, 902 70. 20 103 | 109 | 8, 505 78. 85 187 203 13,307 | 65.85 
Rea ¥ Virginia. _..-.- 224 241 19, 261 79. 92 99 | 6, 907 69. 77 138 142 12, 354 87.00 
ion V: 
Kentucky... 241 269 15, 191 56. 47 98 | 109 | 6, 928 63. 56 143 160 8,263 BL. 
Mi = 665 743 68, 803 92. 60 243 | 255 23, 116 90. 65 422 48S 45, 687 93. 62 
SR 1, 110 1, 233 113,066 | 91.70 | 74 626| 60,334) 96.38 536 607 52.732| sa87 
Region VI: ; 
i tieeanie | 1, 333 1,444 132, 201 | 91. 55 | 633 674 | 58, 41 86. 86 700 770 73, 660 05.6 
Indiana... -_. 5A7 590 43, 023 72. 92 274 300 | 21, 225 70. 75 27 290 21, 798 75. 18 
Wisconsin 435 484 | 41,013 84.7 258 277 | 21, 262 76. 76 177 207 19, 751 95. 42 
Region VII: | 
Alabama............. | 252 293 15, 939 54. 40 84 107 6, 049 56. 54 168 186 9, 890 53.17 
i | 226 274 15, 621 57.01 102 130 | 7, 891 60. 70 124 144 7, 730 53. 68 
cinema 265 297 16, 916 | 56. 96 85 104 | 7,345 70. 63 180 193 9, 571 49.9 
M | ei 91 112 3, 808 34.00 26 35 1,414 40. 40 65 77 2, 304 31.08 
South Carolina. --_-- 191 198 | 8, 051 40. 66 | 42 52 3, 160 60. 77 149 146 4, 891 33. Si 
Tennessee... _.___. 273 319 | 15, 328 48. 05 7 99 4, 608 46. 55 197 220 10, 720 48.73 
Region VIII 
ES | 258 301 18, 110 60.17 | 124 138 8, 472 61.39 134 163 9, 638 59.13 
Minnesota. .........- 276 324 27, 767 85.70 | 113 144 12, 759 88. 60 163 180 15, 008 83.38 
Nebraska... ______| 97 125 7,344) 58.75 | 50 63 3, 065 48. 66 47 62 4, 279 69.01 
North Dakota... ... .| 29 | 28 1, 644 58. 73 10 9 258 28. 70 19 19 1, 386 72.9% 
South Dakota.....--- 28 34 1, 663 48. 91 ll 14 | 638 | 45.60 17 20 1, 025 51. 22 
Region IX: | | 
Arkansas... .._...... 120 | 127 5, 279 41. 56 27 38 1,611 42. 39 93 Rg 3, 668 4121 
SSP 141 158 11, 145 70. 54 65 69 4, 127 59. 81 76 8g 7,018 78. 86 
Missouri. - . 445 479 40, 085 83. 69 195 208 18, 278 87. 88 250 271 21, 807 80. 47 
Oklahoma... .. 3 74 188 14, 308 76. 11 63 68 5, 582 82. 09 111 120 8, 726 72.7 
Region X 
Lou oe 195 229 | 12, 602 55. 03 55 68 3, 856 56.70 140 161 8, 746 54. 32 
New Mexico. ...... 19 27 1, 572 | 58. 24 7 431 61. 5: 17 20 141 57.08 
TE nesascese | 452 582 39, 263 67. 46 | 114 150 | 10, 560 70. 40 338 432 8, 703 66.44 
Region XI | | 
| SS } 50 | 49 3,457 | 70.55 | 16 18 | 1, 843 102. 40 34 31 1,614 52.05 
Colorado............. 161 194 12,678 | 65.35 | 87 99 | 6, 703 7.70 74 95 5975 | 6290 
RS 45 67 3, 802 56.74 | 17 28 1, 365 48.74 28 39 2, 437 62.49 
Montana... .......-- 65 82 | 6, O11 73. 31 | 24 33 | 2, 317 70. 22 41 49 3, 494 75.0 
> | 56 61 4, 336 71.08 24 27 2, 068 76. 61 32 34 2, 268 66. 70 
Wree REESE 23 28 2,017 | 72.05 | 10 . 688 86. 06 13 20 1, 329 66, 4 
n | 
California............ 870 1, 107 98, 370 | 88. 86 | 367 486 | 39, 883 82. 06 503 621 58, 487 94. 18 
SST 16 13 1, 161 89. 34 | 5 3 266 88. 91 11 10 R05 a9. 47 
0 n 128 165 12, 260 | 74. 30 | 67 79 5, 524 | 69. 93 61 86 6, 736 78. 32 
- Washington 241 270 21, 468 79. 51 106 120 9, 644 80. 37 135 150 11, 824 78. 82 
erri " | 
0 9 8 497 | 62.11 4 2 53 26. 32 5 " 444 74.04 
Hawaii... __- sca 37 39 3,406 | 87. 33 | 14 17 1, 288 75. 74 23 22 2, 118 96. 29 
| ; 18 19 1, 491 78. 48 | 5 3 22 40. 82 13 16 1, 369 85. 54 
1 All claims received to date have been for lump-sum payments amounting + Claims received from persons in foreign countries 
to 3% nt of total taxable wages. 
’ Social Security Board administrative regions. Source: Bureau of Old-Age Insurance, Administrative Division 
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30, | nillion or 32.7 percent to the former pensioners of percent for 1937-38 consisted of payments to the 
Year | the railroads transferred to Federal rolls under the temporary pensioners. 
illion Railroad Retirement Act of 1937. Survivor 
tants | snnuities accounted for 0.6 percent, and death- Annuities and Pensions in Force on June 30, 
363.6 benefit annuities under the 1935 act and lump- 1939 
ed by sum death payments for 0.7 percent each. The A total of 132,239 annuities and pensions was 
remaining 0.6 percent was paid as temporary being paid under the Railroad Retirement Act 
= sions to former carrier pensioners who were at the end of the fiscal year 1938-39 as compared 
digible for an annuity and, under the 1937 act, with 108,240 at the beginning of the year (table 
i were carried as pensioners until the amount of 4). The total monthly amount payable to pen- 
ed . o4s . } ‘ 
i their annuities were determined but not beyond sioners and annuitants under the act was $8.3 
verse | (ctober 1937. million at the end of the fiscal year as compared 
uring the fiscal year 1938-39, 70.4 percent of — with $6.7 million at the beginning of the year. 
- ’ D> 
$52.15 the total payments were made on employee The number of employee annuities and death- 
81.79 annuities, 27.0 percent on pensions, 0.7 percent benefit and survivor annuities in force increased, 
a on survivor annuities, 0.7 percent on death- and the number of pensions steadily decreased 
2. 43 °,° ° ° . 
a0 benefit annuities and 1.2 percent on lump-sum — during the fiscal year. Of the total claims in force 
i . . = 
isa death benefits. In the fiscal year 1937-38, the on June 30, 1939, 68.2 percent were employee 
60.2 comparative figures were 55.5, 41.8, 0.5, 0.8, and annuities, 29.9 percent pensions, 1.3 percent sur- 
108. 82 0.05 percent, respectively. The remaining 1.4 vivor annuities, and 0.6 percent death-benefit 
95. 9 
99. 75 : 
88.73 Table 3.—Railroad Retirement Board: Total amount of benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
7.8 by class of payment, in the fiscal years 1936-37 and 1937-38, and by months, July 1938June 1939' 
“aw 
~” 
ne . | Total pay- | Employee Survivor Laitinen Lump-sum Permanent 
— Fiscal year and month | ments? annuities 3 annuities ¢ | annuities + | wees ty at pensions ' 
51.4 | | 
93. 62 — = | | 
86. 87 Cumulative through June 1939 __....| % $194, 440, 151 $125, 743, 683 $1, 187, 476 | $1, 397, 574 | $1, 374, 262 $63, 553, 612 
05. Total, 1936-37 | 4,604,232 | 4, 487, 496 | 47, 490 | |] EE: eer 
95.42 Total, 1937-38 $82,904,286 | 46,007,991 | 381,237 | 625, 106 | 38,954 | 34,667, 453 
+4 Total, 1938-39 106,841,632 | 75, 158, 195 758,748 | 708,221 | 1,335,307 | 28, 886, 188 
49. 5 1938 ; i | 
31.08 Jaly 8, 408, 325 | 5, 725, 976 52, 321 64, 558 27, 539 2, 537, 929 
33. August 8, 554, 061 5, 899, 260 61, 258 68, 040 35, 059 2, 490, 443 
48.73 September 8, 545, 649 5, 906, 504 66, 114 64, 035 37, 269 2, 471, 635 
59.1 October 8, 920, 443 6, 326, 128 60, 714 51, 349 26, 483 2, 455, 768 
a November 8, 865, 460 6, 244, 225 51, 221 60, 567 62, 641 2, 446, 803 
60. 01 December 9, 021, 040 6, 383, 667 61, 021 63, 552 83, 891 2, 428, 907 
72.96 1939 | | 
as lanuary 8, 973, 200 6, 330, 103 | 59, 577 | 57, 248 118, 494 2, 407, 785 
“n February 9, 159, 324 | 6, 476, 104 | 62, 570 | 56, 011 182, 597 2, 382, 041 
mw March 8, 991, 519 | 6, 279, 671 | 71, 060 34, 090 261, 416 2, 345, 281 
$0 @ i 9, 130, 100 | 6, 478, 516 | 63, 843 | 61, 861 196, 822 2, 329, 056 
7-9 ay 9, 181, 703 6, 588, 326 | 68, 080 | 55, 010 164, 804 2, 305, 482 
= Jane. 9,090, 791 | 6, 519, 620 80, 965 66, 894 | 138, 286 2, 285, 023 
54.32 
57.08 
Af, 44 ' Figures are total amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for entitled to receive an annuity at the time of his death, in monthly amounts 
payment minus cancelations. Figures for any month represent vouchers equal to half the monthly employee annuity, for 12 months. 
52.05 certified during that month, including retroactive payments and minus can- ¢ Lump-sum death benefits are paid under the 1937 act to a designated bene- 
62, 0 celations reported during the month. Cents omitted. For monthly figures ficiary or to the deceased employee’s legal representative. These benefits 
62. 49 for fiscal years 1936-37 and 1937-38, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 8, table 3. equal 4 percent of compensation earned as an employee after Dec. 31, 1936 
75,30 ‘Total benefit payments on basis of vouchers certified to the Secretary of (excluding compensation in excess of $300 in any 1 month), less the aggregate 
A6. 70 the Treasury are $8.3 million more than total on basis of checks drawn by dis- amount of any employee or survivor annuities paid or payable. 
Ao, 44 bursing officer as shown in table 12, p. 84. Amounts are certified to the ’ Payments to individuals on the pension rolls of employers under the act 
Secretary of the Treasury and encumbered on books of the Railroad Retire- on both Mar. 1 and July 1, 1937, who were not eligible for employee annuities. 
M4. 18 ment Board in latter part of month, but checks are not drawn by disbursing Total payments of pensions in any month are frequently less than correspond- 
ag. 47 officer until first of following month ing monthly amounts payable as indicated by figure for pensions in force 
78. 32 ‘Employee annuities include age and disability annuities, paid to eligible (table 4). This difference is due to cancelation of checks because of pensioner 
78, 82 individuals after retirement, based on average monthly compensation with deaths reported to the Railroad Retirement Board after voucher for month’s 
employers under the act and years of service, including service prior to begin- payment was sent to the Secretary of the Treasury. : 
4.04 ning of the system up to a total of 30 years, for individuals who meet certain * Total includes payments of $1,183,541 made to temporary pensioners for 3 
4. 20 conditions. See p. 69 months before Oct. 1, 1937. These were carrier pensioners who on July 1, 
5. 54 ‘Survivor annuities are paid to the surviving spouse of a deceased employee 1937, were eligible for employee annuities and could be paid pensions only 
annuitant who duly elected a reduced annuity during his lifetime in order to until their annuities were awarded but not later than Oct. 1, 1937. 
— provide a lifetime annuity for his spouse after his death. g - Rai 
' Death-benefit annuities are paid under the 1935 act to the surviving spouse Source: Railroad Retirement Board. 
or dependent next of kin of a deceased annuitant or of a deceased employee 
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annuities. On June 30, 1938, the comparable 
percentages were 58.1, 40.6, 0.7, and 0.6. 

During June, annuities and pensions in force 
increased by 1,177 or 0.9 percent, and the amount 
payable by $78,909 or 1.0 percent over the pre- 
ceding month. The general tendency noted in 
the July Bulletin, page 9, for a gradual reduction 
of the difference between benefit-payment figures 
(table 3) and in-force figures (table 4) continued 
in June. In the first month of the fiscal year, 
benefit payments (excluding death benefits under 
the 1937 act which are nonrecurring payments 
made in a lump sum) amounted ‘o $8.4 million, 
while annuities and pensions in force totaled only 
$6.9 million. At the end of the fiscal year, the 
corresponding two figures were $9.0 million and 


$8.3 million. 


Changes in Annuities and Pensions in Force 


A total of 2,343 applications for employee 
annuities in June brought applications for the 
fiscal year to 28,440 and for the entire period of 
operation of the Board to 134,034. Applications 
received during June averaged 78 per calendar 





day, which was larger than for any of the pre. 
ceding 5 months. For the last 6 months of 
1938-39 applications received averaged 72 per 
calendar day, as compared with 84 for the first 
6 months of 1938-39 and 145 for the fiscal year 
1937-38. 

The downward trend of new certifications 
reported in the July Bulletin continued, largely 
as a result of the reduced personne! engaged 
in the adjudication of retirement claims. New 
certifications of employee annuities during June 
were 2,000. For the first time since November 
1937, new certifications were less than applica. 
tions. 

With June certifications, the total number of 
employee annuities, including both age and dis. 
ability annuities, certified under the Railroad 
Retirement Act since the beginning of operations 
to June 30, 1939, rose to 100,653 (table 5). During 
the entire period 10,192 annuities were terminated 
by death, 139 by commutation to a lump-sum 
payment, and 67 by return to service. After 
allowing for 93 annuity payments which were 
suspended as of June 30, 1939, there was a total 


Table 4.—Railroad Retirement Board: Number of annuities and pensions in force and monthly amount payable at 
end of month, by class of payment, by 6-month intervals, December 1936-June 1938, and by months, July 193 


June 1939! 





All annuities and 


Employee annuities!) Survivor annuities 


| Death-benefit an- Permanent pen- 
| 









































| 
pensions nuities # sions 
Year and month | Ss 
Number | Amount Number Amount | Number / Amount | Number, Amount | Number | Amount 
| | = a) aaa al a 

| | 

ae a 1, 742 $108, 261 1,732 | $107,918 | 5 $171 | 5 S271 |.....-...-1..se 
I ihsiciinias ib hoxcigichsngcinacinsamna’ | 7, 223 446,614 | 6,870} 433,047 | 115 | 4,651 238 8, 916 

December 1937 | 86, 632 5,214,726 | 39,375 | 2, 489, 253 | 353 | 14,245 578 21, 304 46, 326 | $2, 689, 923 
TEE er ee | 108,240 | 6,708,316 |  62,870| 4,097,616 | 807 | 31,489 649 24, 232 43,914 | 2, 554,07 

1938 
ae a Ne 110,713 | 6,882,878 65,612 | 4, 289, 625 897 34, 701 | 649 24, 021 43, 555 | 2, 534, 590 
August | 113,680 | 7,082,345 | 68,829 | 4, 504, 803 974 | 37,095 | 643 | 23,950 43,235 | 2,516,496 
September i | 116,412 | 7,260,034 | 71,706 4,605,265; 1,114 41, 419 689 25, 481 42,903 | 2, 497,867 
October ___. 118,993 | 7, 426, 695 74,543 | 4,878, 648 1, 196 43, 814 | 655 23, 911 42,509 | 2, 480,319 
November | 121,741 | 7,505, 263 77,445 | 5,060,257 | 1,310 7, 026 715 25, 893 42,271 | 2, 462,085 
December iM | 123,630 | 7,717,077 79,624 | 5, 200, 252 1, 372 48, 730 | 703 25, 547 41,931 | 2, 442,546 

1939 

January .__. bc ddtmkaeanendenneeneat ae Sana $1,452 | 5,317,101 1, 432 50, 546 696 25, 222 41,527 | 2,410,784 
February...._._. : 126, 791 7, 927, 129 83,522 | 5,455,021 1, 482 51, 990 695 25, 103 41,092 | 2,395,013 
STR Et PALES 128,445 | 8,035, 087 85,473 | 5, 582, 687 1, 580 54, 887 742 26, 816 40,650 | 2,370,606 
—_------ inanebenn itacnianeesevascadt 1. Eee 87,132 | 5,692, 229 1, 652 57, 150 745 26, 909 40, 250 | 2, 348, 182 
eR csesinds 1 REA EEA 131,062 | 8, 211, 567 88,734 | 5, 790, 982 1, 712 58, 978 757 27, 006 39, 859 | 2, 325, 500 
_ CCGn Vira 8,200,476 | 90,185 5, 896, 101 1,783 | 61,239 771 27, 364 39, 500 | 2, 305,770 


132, 239 


' 





! Figures based on month in which annuity was first certified, not retro- 
active to month for which it accrued. Cents omitted for all amounts. For 
monthly figures for fiscal years 1936-37 and 1937-38, see the Bulletin, July 
1939, p. 10, table 4. 

’ Employee annuities include age and nee any annuities. In-force 
figures here include not only finally certified annuities but also (1) ‘“‘annuities 
subject to recertification,’’ initially certified on basis of detailed check of 


only of relevant service and compensation records with amount of 
annuity sub: to recertification when remaining service has been checked, 
such annui constituting about 25 percent of initial certifications during 


past fiscal year; (2) a small and decreasing proportion of ‘temporary partial 
annuities’’ certified on basis of summary report of service and compensation 
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but not verified from month-to-month service and compensation records; 
and (3) a small and decreasing proportion of temporary annuities to former 
carrier pensioners. See the Bulletin, July 1939, pp. 14-17. When amount 
of annuity is increased by recertification, changed amount is reflected in 
month of recertification, not retroactively to months for which back payment 
is made. 

2 In a few cases payments are made to more than | person on account of 
the death of a single individual. Such payments are here counted as single 
items 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board. 


Social Security 





pre. of 90,162 employee annuities in force as of June __ the fiscal year 1938-39. In the same period, 1,574 


Ss of 30, 1939. were terminated by the expiration of the 12-month 
per Of the total certifications 34,813 employee an- __ period during which the annuities are payable, and 
first nuities were certified during the fiscal year 1938- = 24 annuities were terminated by death of the bene- 


year 39, Death terminated 7,093 annuities, return to _ficiary. As a result of these changes, the number 
service 63, and 114 were commuted into lump-sum _in force increased from 649 at the beginning of the 


tions payments. fiscal year to 771 at the end of the fiscal year. 
‘gely During the fiscal year, 4,510 pensioners were - 

aged removed from the pension rolls because of death; 1¥pes of Employee Annuities 

New retroactive certifications added 97 new pensioners As has been indicated, employee annuities under 
June during the year, bringing the number in force at the Railroad Retirement Act are of two main 
nber the end of the year to 39,500 (table 4). Payment types—age annuities and disability annuities. 
lica- on 74 pensions was suspended as of June 30, 1939. Age annuities are of two kinds—those accruing at 


Of the total of 48,740 pensioners taken over from __ or after age 65 and those beginning before age 65 
T of the railroads, 9,166 had died by June 30, 1939. _ for individuals who have had at least 30 years of 




































































dis- New certifications of survivor annuities under credited service. Disability annuities vary also for 
oad the joint and survivor provisions of the act during + annuitants with 30 years of credited service and 
ions the fiscal year totaled 1,008, while 31 such annuities those with less than 30 years of credited service, 
ring were terminated by death and 1 was suspended limited to individuals at least 60 years of age, when 
ited as of June 30, 1939. The number of survivor _ the annuity begins to accrue. For age annuitants 
sum annuities in force increased from 807 at the begin- —_ under 65 and disability annuitants with less than 
fter ning of the fiscal year to 1,783 at the end of the 30 years’ service, the amount of annuity is reduced 
vere fiscal year. at the rate of %so for each calendar month by 
otal New certifications of the 12-month death-benefit | which the annuitant is under 65 at the time the 
annuities under the 1935 act totaled 1,720 during annuity begins to accrue. 
leat 
938= Table 5.—Railroad Retirement Board: Applications for employee annuities; number and monthly amount payable 
of new certifications, terminations by death, and net adjustments; and number in force and amount payable 
— at end of month, by fiscal years, 1936-39, and by months, July 1938June 1939 ' 
en- 
. Applica- New certifications ¢ Terminations by death Net adjustments In force at end of period 4 
ant Fiscal year and month ? tions re- ——— | 
ir ceived? | Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount 
— Cumulative through June 1939 134, 034 100,653 | $6, 152, 637 10, 192 | $652, 043 | — 299 | $394, 639 90, 162 $5, 895, 234 
= Sotel, 1000-87 ~97,920| 7,158 | 445, 285 2s4| 17, 414 | —4| 5,175 6, 870 433, 047 
1, 023 = SSS S=_ OEEEl“l™“™EOEOEO =| | 
ain Total, 1937-38 52 805 | 58,682 | 3,612, 542 2,815 | 177, 693 | —151 | 217,065 62, 586 4, 084, 961 
ons  —— ——___ —=== | 
= Total, 1938-39 28, 440 34,813 | 2, 094, 809 7,003 | 456, 935 —144| 172,397 90, 162 5, 805, 234 
0 , an | | | 
, 496 July. 2, 690 3, 325 | 206, 144 494 | 33, 216 —27 | 21, 857 65, 390 4, 279, 748 
” 867 August... 2, 846 3, 767 | 232, 647 476 31, 962 —27 | 16, 712 68, 654 4, 497, 145 
9 September 2, 655 3, 561 216, 745 622 40, 357 —22 15, 743 71, 571 4, 689, 276 
ORS October... 2, 684 3, 443 | 206, 961 575 37, 103 —7 14, 495 74, 432 4, 873, 630 
77 November 2: 438 3, 490 | 203, 046 574 | 35, 910 —3 | 15, 036 77, 345 5, 055, 803 
ember 2, 068 2, 838 167, 137 623 | 38, 820 —10 | 12, 923 79, 550 5, 197, 043 
7s 
‘ons January 2, 274 2, 498 | 148, 644 645 | 41, 354 —5 | 10, 496 81, 398 5, 314, 830 
"605 February 2, 050 2,716 | 164, 562 642 | 41, 546 1 | 15, 128 83, 473 5, 452, 974 
"182 March... 2, 385 2, 638 155, 852 648 | 41, 033 —32 | 13, 236 85, 431 5, 581, 030 
599 April... _. 2,014 2, 327 137, 817 651 | 42, 202 —7 | 14, 269 87, 100 5, 690, 914 
77 = 1, 984 2, 210 133, 077 578 | 37, 078 —26 | 11, 962 88, 706 5, 798, 875 
Pinca. 2, 343 | 2, 000 122, 172 565 | 36, 348 21 10, 534 90, 162 5, 895, 
a ' Cents omitted for all amounts. See the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 14, table 6, in force differ somewhat from those in table 4. For monthly figures on tem. 
ont for applications received, and p. 15, table 7, for other items, by months in porary annuities, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 17, table 9. 
in fiscal years 1936-37 and 1937-38 ‘ Reinstatements of suspended annuities are added, while terminations for 
ent ’ Correction for a claim certified or terminated in error or for an incorrect reasons other than death, including suspensions, returns to service, and com- 
amount is made in figures for month in which error is discovered and not muted lump-sum ay | payments, are subtracted. Recertifications of 
t of for month in which error was made. To this extent, number and amount employee annuities result in additions to amount payable but not to number 
gle shown for any given month differ slightly from actual monthly activity. of cases certified. For this reason, amount of adjustment bears no relation 
24,770 applications were received prior to July 1, 1936. to net number of cases reported as adjusted. Net adjustment in amount is 
‘Excludes temporary annuities to former carrier pensioners, counted as always positive, because of preponderant effect of recertifications. 
spplications pending and not as certifications until the amounts of their 
annuities are determined on basis of service records. For this reason, figures Source: Railroad Retirement Board. 
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Comparison of certifications for the fiscal year 
1938-39 with those for the period through June 30, 
1938, by type of annuity, indicates that the pro- 
portion of age annuities beginning at or after age 
65 is considerably lower and the proportion of 
annuities of the other three types considerably 
higher in the later than in the earlier period. The 
comparative percentage distribution of certifica- 
tions of employee annuities by type of annuity is 
as follows: 











Age annuities | Disability annuities 
All an- 

Period nuities | Age 65 | Under | 30 years’ — 
and 65 credited credited 
over years | service service 

Through June 30, 1938______- 100.0 87.5 3.7 7.5 1.3 
| ti Seieinieabal 100.0 63.7 6.9 19.0 10.4 




















Both age and disability annuities are based ? 
not only on service and compensation subsequent 
to the establishment of the system but also on 
prior service with an employer under the act. 


1 The annuity is calculated by taking 2 percent of the first $50 of the average 
monthly compensation, 1% percent of the next $100, and 1 percent of the bal- 
ance and multiplying the sum of these 3 amounts by the number of years of 
credited service. The average monthly compensation earned by the in- 
dividual during the period 1924-31 is taken as applicable to his entire period of 
prior service in determining his average monthly compensation for comput- 
ing the amount of his annuity. The average monthly compensation for his 
period of subsequent service is the actual average of monthly earnings. In 
computing average monthly compensation, only months in which there was 
some employment are counted. Compensation in excess of $300 in any 1 
month from 1 or more employers is excluded from credited compensation. 





Under the 1935 act, credit is given for Service 
before March 1, 1936, to individuals who were in 
active service or in an employment relation to an 
employer under the act on or after August 29, 
1935. Under the 1937 act simuar credit is given 
for service before January 1, 1937, to individuals jn 
active service or in an employment relation op 
August 29, 1935. Only so much prior service jg 
credited as will bring total credited service, jn. 
cluding service after January 1, 1937, up to 39 
years. 

Preliminary figures of the average amount of 
actual annuity are available by type of employee 
annuity for the certifications initially made on 
final basis during the months of April, May, and 
June, 1939. As a general indication of changes in 
the amounts of annuities, these figures can be 
compared with average actual annuities on all 
certifications finally made to June 30, 1938. 
Figures for the intervening period are not now 
available. The comparison is confined to finally 
certified annuities in order to eliminate the variable 
effect of the factors temporarily preventing final 
certification. Because of the long time required 
for certifying some annuities, some of the certifica- 
tions made in the later period arise from applica- 
tions made prior to June 30, 1938. 

The average actual annuity in the later period, 
$66.22 monthly, was $2.84 or 4 percent lower than 
on certifications in the earlier period. (See table 
6.) Disability annuities with 30 years of cred- 


Table 6.—Railroad Retirement Board: Number and average actual monthly amount ' payable on finally certified! 
employee annuities, by type of annuity, through June 30, 1938, and by months, April-June 1939 


















































| All annuities Age annuijties Disability anr.uities 

65 and over Under 65 30 years’ credited | Less than 30 years’ 

Period service credited service 
Average See a ee a aes SY 

Number | actual 

annuity Average | Average Average | Average 

Number| actual | Number| actual | Number/ actual | Numbef) actual 

| annuity | annuity | annuity | annuity 
| | sity re | ¥ eee 
Cumulative through June 30, 1938_....___-- 53, 889 $69.06 | 47,431 | $68. 30 1,186 | $63.53 | 4,721 $81. 43 | 551 21 
Total, April-June 1939._...............-...- 4,710| 66.22) 2,867| 65.24 | 330| 61.97| 1,135| 80.81| 378 33,47 
a inks duchustiipesdedsdatiannendnchennscnseeee 1,665 | 65. 89 | 958 | 65.42 130| 60,82 431} 79.15 146 34. 38 
RL, ae 1,619 | 66. 07 | 980 64.41 123 | 62. 65 386 | 82. 81 130 32. 12 
ee iegeiacdinbndinhentnnnneenccccsnnssominacicchawpia | 1,426 66. 76 929 | 65. 95 77| 62.83 318 80. 63 102 33. 87 
1 For each annuity, the “normal annuity” is calculated from the annuity value of the 2 annuities will be the same as the actuarial value of the single- 


formula (see p. 70, footnote 2). For the majority of annuitants the normal 
annuity is the actual amount payable monthly. For age annuitants under 
65 and disability annuitants with less than 30 years’ ited service (a small 
but a of annuitants), the normal annuity is reduced by 
so for each dar month that the annuitant is under 65 years at time his 
annuity begins to accrue. If an annuitant elects an annuity for a surviving 
spouse (a small and decreasing proportion of annuitants), the actual amount 
payable to him during his lifetime is reduced so that the combined actuarial 
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life annuity to which he would otherwise be entitled. Actual average amount 
payable reflects these 2 types of reductions. , 

? Finally certified annuities in 1939 months are annuities originally certified 
on a fi basis; cumulative figures through June 1938 include also those 
recertified on final basis by that date. See table 4, footnote 2. Figures for 
1939 are preliminary. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board. 
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ited service, which have the highest average of 
the 4 types of annuity, showed the smallest average 
difference between the two periods. The other 3 
types, however, had lower average actual annuities 
in the later period. The largest difference, more 
than 16 percent from $40.21 to $33.47, was among 
the disability annuities with less than 30 years of 
credited service. The elements entering into these 
differences in amount of actual annuity were dis- 
cussed in some detail in the July Bulletin. 


Employee Registrations 

During June, 3,171 registrations in the Rail- 
road Retirement Board series of account numbers 
were received by the Railroad Retirement Board. 
In the same month, 14,684 individuals who already 
had social security account numbers outside the 
Railroad Retirement Board series registered with 
the Board on Carrier Employer Registration 
Forms but did not receive new account numbers. 
All employees in active service of employers under 
the act on or after January 1, 1937, are required 
to register with the Board on these forms. The 
figures of new registrations for any period do not 
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represent the total amount of new employment 
or reemployment in the railroad industry during 
the period, since an individual is required to 
register only once, regardless of the number of 
times he returns to employment under the act. 

During the fiscal year 1938-39, a gross total 
of 240,006 new carrier employee registrations was 
received by the Board. Of these 60,415 registra- 
tions were new account numbers issued in the 
railroad retirement series. The remainder had 
social security account numbers issued outside 
the railroad series prior to entry or reentry into 
employment covered by the Railroad Retirement 
Act. Approximately 20,000 of the latter had pre- 
viously registered with the Board, and their 
duplicate registrations were canceled. An addi- 
tional 32,000 new account numbers were can- 
celed because registrants were discovered to have 
more than one account number. The net addi- 
tion in the fiscal year was thus about 188,000. 
Up to June 30, 1939, about 2.3 million individuals 
had acquired some credit under the Railroad 
Retirement Act for compensated service after 
December 31, 1936. 
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FINANCIAL AND 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS - 


AMENDMENTS broadening the scope and modify- 
ing the basic financial principles of the Social 
Security Act were adopted in 1939. Each of the 
major titles of the 1935 act was amended in some 
respect. The extent of Federal financial partici- 
pation in the public-assistance programs adminis- 
tered by the Social Security Board (titles I, IV, 
X) was increased. Authorizations for appropria- 
tions were materially raised for titles V and VI. 
Important changes were made in the old-age in- 
surance program. These amendments will result 
in some cases in changes in financial procedure 
and in the volume of both receipts and disburse- 
ments under the act during the current fiscal year. 
With the close of the fiscal year 1938-39, current 
comparisons can be made on a fiscal-year basis. 
Such comparisons and an analysis of the opera- 
tions under the 1935 act from the inception of 
the various programs are of particular interest as 
a bench mark at this time because of the many 
significant modifications introduced by the amend- 
ments. Beginning with this issue of the Bulletin, 
this section will regularly publish financial data re- 
lating to the Railroad Retirement Act prepared in 
collaboration with the Railroad Retirement Board. 


Appropriations and Expenditures 


As of June 30, 1939, cumulative Federal tax 
collections and Federal expenditures under the 
Social Security Act were $1,487.8 million and 
$1,999.3 million, respectively. Of the total ex- 
penditures, transfers to the old-age reserve account 
comprised $1,155 million or 57.8 percent, and 
grants to the States for all programs except voca- 
tional rehabilitation accounted for $786.6 million 
or 39.3 percent. Administrative expenses of $57.7 
million constituted only 2.9 percent of total cumu- 
lative disbursements. 

As indicated in table 1, $844.6 million or 42.3 
percent of the total was expended during the fiscal 
year 1938-39. The wide variations in fiscal-year 
expenditures resulted primarily from the different 
dates of introduction of the various programs. 
Federal funds for grants-in-aid under the act, for 
example, first became available early in 1936, and 
in the following year most of the Federal-State 
programs were going through the early stages of 
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development. Transfers to the old-age regepy, 
account, which represent the largest proportion of 
total expenditures, were first made in January 1937, 
the effective date of tax collections under title VII, 


Table 1.—Expenditures under the Social Security Act, 
by fiscal years, 1935-39 ! 





ee 





" Amount (in 

Fiscal year millions Percent 
a SS 
stn saicsccicerasaceieiassne $1, 999.3 100.0 
— LT 
TEEPE ee eae 28.4 L4 
1936-37. 447.8 24 
i khacobenbinnodtebtoeetianies 678. 5 33.9 
(Gs Se 844.6 23 








' Excludes expenditures under the Social Security Act for vocational re. 
habilitation in the Office of Education, Department of the Interior, and for 
administration and research in the U. 8. Public Health Service, because 
such expenditures cannot be separated from other Federal expenditures for 
similar purposes. 


A comparison of expenditures for the last 2 
fiscal years is indicative of the developments 
under these programs. Expenditures in 1938-39 
were approximately $166.2 million or 24.5 percent 
higher than in 1937-38. Disbursements for all 
programs rose with the exception of those for 
maternal and child-health services and _ public- 
health work, which declined 1.5 and 10.0 percent, 
respectively. Transfers to the old-age reserve 
account showed the largest absolute increase from 
$387.0 million to $503.0 million. Grants to 
States for the administration of unemployment 
compensation and for State employment services 
showed a larger rate of increase than did expendi- 
tures for the other programs. This increase of 
40.5 percent reflects the beginning of benefit pay- 
ments for unemployment compensation in 24 
States during 1938-39. As of June 30, 1939, all 
but two States—lIllinois and Montana—were 
paying benefits. These two States began paying 
benefits in July 1939. 

Grants-in-aid other than unemployment com- 
pensation increased $31.9 million during the past 
fiscal year. Grants for old-age assistance, the 
largest of the grants-in-aid programs, totaled 
$208.8 million, representing au increase of 14.6 
percent from 1937-38. Payments for aid to 
dependent children were $31.0 million in 1938-39 
as compared with $25.5 million in 1937-38. 
Expenditures for aid to the blind amounted to $5.3 
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these amounts to the maximum authorizations of 
$3,800,000 and $2,850,000, respectively. The 
appropriations for child-welfare services and for 
public-health services for 1939-40 remain the 
same as those for the previous year. The Social 
Security Act Amendments, however, provide for 
increases in the authorization for Federal grants 
under these programs. Grants to States for 
maternal and child-health services are increased 
by $2,020,000; for crippled children, $1,020,000; 
for child-welfare services, $10,000; for vocational 
rehabilitation, $1,562,000; and for public-health 
work, $3,000,000. 

Further increases in Federal grants-in-aid may 
result from other provisions of the amendments. 
The Federal contribution for both old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind is limited to $15 per 
month in the 1935 act; the amendments increase 
this amount to $20 per month, encouraging the 
States to liberalize their grants to needy aged and 
blind persons. The change in cost to the Federal 
Government will depend upon the extent to which 


million during 1938-39, or $143,000 more than 
for the previous year. For programs adminis- 
tered by Federal agencies other than the Board, 
$16.3 million was granted to the States in 1938-39. 
Grants authorized by the Children’s Bureau 
amounted to $8.3 million, an increase of $450,000 
over corresponding payments for 1937-38 though 
grants for maternal and child-health services 
decreased $58,000. For the program s#dminis- 
tered by the Public Health Service a decline of 
$886,000 occurred. The extent to which each of 
the States received Federal financial assistance in 
carrying out these eight social security grants 
programs is indicated in table 9. 

For 1939-40 the amounts appropriated for 
grants-in-aid programs administered by agencies 
other than the Social Security Board are identical 
with the maximums authorized under the 1935 
provisions of the Social Security Act. Appro- 
priations for grants for services for maternal and 
child health and for crippled children were in- 
creased over the 1938-39 appropriations, bringing 


Table 2.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under the Social Security Act for the fiscal years 1937-38 and 
1938-39 ' 





Fiseal year 1938-39 








Item 


Expenditures to 


| Fiscal year 1937-38 | 
| Expenditures to 
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Appropriations ° | June 30, 1988 # June 30, 1939 * 
Total $745, 906, 000. 00 78, 452, 978. 00 $754, 700, 000. 00 $844, 621, 270. 44 
Administrative expenses ..| 10, $31, 000.00 | 19, 958,477.26 | 22, 700,000.00 | 21, 306, 113. 48 
Social Security Board: Salaries, expenses, and wage records. -...........- an 10, 500, 000. 00 19, 613, 584. 38 22, 300, 000. 00 20, 901, 117. 46 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau: Salaries and expenses. --..._.-.--- | 306, 000. 00 336, 379. 18 320, 000. 00 323, 928. 10 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census: Salaries and expenses... | 25, 000. 00 8, 513. 70 80, 000. 00 81, 067. 92 
Grants to States PES ERE SSS SIDED | 235, 075,000.00 | 271, 494, 500.74 | 342, 000,000.00 | 320, 315, 156.96 
EY DN in 6s0ccckancceceneccnngndegdilennhedididaeiadiieeinmiebial | 219, 100, 000. 00 254, 769, 184. 91 326, 000, 000. 00 304, 026, 288. 18 
Old-age assistance | #166, 500, 000. 00 182, 198, 734. 35 214, 000, 000. 00 208, 844, 926. 55 
Aid to dependent children ; 2 | 4 24, 900, 000. 00 25, 498, 282. 01 45, 000, 000. 00 31, 013, 158. 72 
SE EE A es Ae ee 4 5, 200, 000. 00 5, 161, 249. 06 8, 000, 000. 00 5, 303, 912. 75 
Unemployment compensation administration. ........- nn dneitlaioh eisai | § 22, 500, 000. 00 ¢ 41, 910, 919. 49 7 59, 000, 000. 00 * 58, 864, 200. 16 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau | 7, 975, 000. 00 7, 833, 235. 95 8, 000, 000. 00 8, 283, 137. 48 
GS CG GE ROR GOR VIIND.. wn cnncccccnccsasecsccesnccecsennnssncsss | 3, 700, 000. 00 3, 775, 545. 57 3, 700, 000. 00 3, 717, 365. 51 
EE OSE RRR PRISE ES ELE P PAS RE SEs ee | 2, 800, 000. 00 2, 691, 940. 82 2, 800, 000. 00 3, 047, 381. 92 
Child-welfare services _. 1, 475, 000. 00 1, 365, 749. 56 1, 500, 000. 00 1, 518, 390. 05 
Treasury Department, Public Health Service: 
Public-health work 8, 000, 000. 00 8, 892, 079. 88 8, 000, 000. 00 8, 005, 731. 30 
Transfers to old-age reserve account #........._..--...-.-------neene enon eeeeeneenee | 500, 000, 000.00 | 387, 000, 000. 00 | * 390, 000,000.00 | 503, 000, 000. 00 








_' Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Secu- 
rity Act because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
purposes. Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation, for which 
$95,000 was appropriated in 1937-38 and $104,650 in 1938-39 for administration 
in the Office of Education, Department of the Interior, and $1.8 million in 
each fiscal year for grants to States. For administration and research in the 
U. 8. Public Health Service, appropriations were $1.6 million in 1937-38 and 
in 1938-39, in addition to grants to States shown in this table. 

? Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 
Based on checks cashed and returned to the U. 8. Treasury. Includes 
expenditures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous fiscal 
year. 
‘ After transfer of funds to old-age assistance from appropriations for aid to 
dependent children and aid to the blind. 
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4 Includes additional appropriation of $3.5 million approved May 25, 1938. 

* Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for em- 
ployment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment 
compensation program. 

7 Includes additional appropriations of $9 million approved Mar. 15, 1939, 
and $10 million approved May 2, 1939. 

* See table 6 for detailed statement of this account to June 30, 1939. 

* Includes additional appropriation of $30 million made available by 1940 
Treasury Department Appropriation Act, approved May 6, 1939. 


Source: U. S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and Deposits (appropriations), Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury 
(expenditures). 
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Table 3.—Federal appropriations under designated titles 
of the Social Security Act for fiscal year 1939-40 ' 


{In thousands] 








Title | Amount 
II. Transfers to old-age reserve account _ $580, 000 
III. Unemployment compensation and employment service | - 
EEN ESET SN ee eS EE | 61, 

inn niccaunagiicaseghesshbhiteeenesée< i 225, 000 
ry. Abd te Gepentent den a er 45, 000 
SE nnncnabntennpecsscues ini 8, 000 

¥ pt. 1. Maternal and child-health services siabaania ell 4, 800 
2. Services for crippled children __ piticinck on 3, 350 

3. Child-welfare services... .._....._. EES 1, 505 

4. Vocational rehabilitation._....................... | 1, 938 

VI. Public-health work_.........._........ rove sesenee---=--| 9, 500 
Disease and sanitation investigation..................__- | 1, 600 





' Includes additional appropriations made ae by the Third De- 
ficiency Appropriation Act, approved Aug. 9, 1 


the States take advantage of the new provisions. 
The amendments, furthermore, change certain 
aspects of title [V—aid to dependent children— 
by increasing the Federal contribution from one- 
third to one-half of the amount paid in behalf of 
each dependent child. This modification should 
enable the States to give aid to larger numbers 
of families with dependent children and may 
induce additional States to seek Federal cooper- 
ation under this program of the act. The age 
limit for Federal grants is raised from 16 to 18 
for children regularly attending school. 
Expenditures for grants-in-aid to the States 
during 1938-39 for the various titles of the act 
have paralleled rather closely the amounts appro- 
priated for these purposes, with the exception of 
two programs. Only 68.9 percent of the $45.0 
million appropriations for the program for aid to 
dependent children and 66.3 percent of the $8.0 
million appropriation for the program for aid to 
the blind were expended, on a checks-paid basis, 
in matching State funds. Grants, however, have 
been authorized under these programs which will 
absorb most of the remaining appropriation. 
The appropriations for 1939-40 for these two 
titles (IV and X) are the same, however, as for 
the previous year. The appropriation for grants 
to States for old-age assistance was increased to 
$225.0 million. The appropriation for grants to 
States for administration of the unemployment 
compensation program was increased to $61.5 
million, including the $12.5 million made avail- 
able in the Third Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
fiscal year 1939, approved August 9, 1939. This 
act also provides for an additional appropriation 
to the Social Security Board of $1,750,000 for 
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administrative costs resulting from the amend. 
ments. 


Receipts and Expenditures 


Changes in the amount of grants as well as jp 
other disbursements resulting from amendments 
to the act may tend further to increase the pro- 
portion of these expenditures to total Federal 
disbursements. In 1938-39, expenditures under 
the Social Security Act represented 9.2 percent 
of total Federal expenditures, as compared with 
8.9 percent in the previous fiscal year and 53 
percent in 1936-37. Similarly, tax collections 
under the act have increased in proportion to total 
Federal receipts. In 1938-39 receipts from Fed- 
eral social security taxes represented 11.1 percent 
of total Federal collections, as compared with 9,7 
percent in 1937-38 and 4.8 percent in 1936-37. 

By far the larger proportion of social security 
tax receipts is represented by collections under 
title VIII which, up to June 30, 1939, amounted 
to $1,238.3 million or 83.3 percent of total collec- 
tions. (See table 5.) During the fiscal year just 
ended, receipts under both titles VIII and IX 
reached their highest level, reflecting primarily 
the rise in employment and pay rolls following the 
recession in the fall of 1937 and the first half of 
1938. Title VIII receipts amounted to $529.4 
million in 1938-39, an increase of 3.7 percent over 
1937-38 receipts. Title IX collections of $100.8 
million in the past fiscal year showed an increase 
of 11.8 percent over the preceding year, thus 
bringing cumulative title IX collections to $248.7 
million. Despite the shift from a monthly to a 
quarterly collection basis of title VIII taxes in 
January 1938, which limited collections in 1937-38 
to about a 10-month pay-roll period, the rate of 
increase in 1938-39 of taxes under title VIII was 
not as great as under title 1X because of the rise 
in the title IX tax rate on 1938 pay rolls to the 
maximum of 3 percent. It should be noted that 
because of the off-set credit provision the Federal 
Government collects only a fraction of the taxes 
paid under title IX. 

Increases which have heretofore been antici- 
pated in tax collections during the current fiscal 
year have been nullified by certain amendments 
to the Social Security Act. The old-age insurance 
tax has been frozen at the present combined rate of 
2 percent for the 3-year period 1940-42, as com- 
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ared with the 3-percent combined rate specified 
in the 1935 act. Reductions in revenue as a 
result of this change have been estimated at 
$275.0 million in 1940 and at $825.0 million for 
the 3-year period. The amendment restricting 
Federal unemployment tax collections to the 
first $3,000 of wages paid to an employee by each 
employer during any year will further reduce 
taxes collected under the act. In addition, pro- 
yision is made for refunds and abatements to 
employers who were late in making 1936, 1937, 
and 1938 contributions to the States. 

Moreover, several major changes in the defini- 
tion of covered employment included in the 1939 
amendments will affect pay-roll tax collections, 
particularly insurance contributions. 
Maritime employment and employment by cer- 
tain Federal instrumentalities, such as national 
and State banks which are members of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, are to be included under old- 
age insurance. Workers aged 65 and over for- 


old-age 


merly excluded are to be covered and their wage 
credits and contributions made retroactive to 
January 1939. The definitions of agricultural 
labor and domestic service have been clarified 
so as to exclude many of the borderline workers 
in these categories. Workers in several employ- 
ments formerly not excluded under the act 
have been excluded, such as family employees; 
employees with nominal earnings in certain 
mutual, benefit, or fraternal organizations; em- 
ployees of foreign governments and their in- 
strumentalities; student nurses, internes, employ- 
ees on small fishing vessels; and newsboys. In 
the case of several of these newly excluded groups, 
the intention is to exempt part-time employment 
and those individuals with only nominal earnings. 
The net effect of changes in coverage is expected 
to increase slightly the amount of taxable pay rolls 
as compared with the 1935 act. There is little 
likelihood that other types of tax legislation 
enacted at this session of Congress will materially 


Table 4.—Receipts, expenditures, and issues under the Social Security Act, and total Federal receipts, expenditures, 
and debt for the fiscal years 1935-36, 1936-37, and 1937-38, and by months, July 1938June 1939 


{In millions] 





Expenditures * of Federal 
Government 


Receipts of Federal 
Government 








Changes in publie debt 


| Amount of public debt 





| — 















































| 
| | | 
Under Social | wae Sam |Social security) \Social security 
, | Security Act ceipts | eral issues for— issues for— 
Fiscal year and month ae —— | (+4) or fund ed ae a 
Tota) | Social) All | m5.) | Admin-|Trans-| All “fPene-| bak Old- | Un- | All | w | Old- | Un- | All 
Total | ‘Secu- | other | Tt! | istrative fere to | other| oy | ance | Total | age | em- | other | Tot! | age em- other 
rit | expense l-age re- sloy- | re- oy- 
Ac 1 ’ aod peserve | serve one serve | La 
grantsto| ac- | | ac- | trust |} @c- trust 
"States | count | } count | fund | | | count fund 
Total, 1935-36 $4, 116 $4,116 $8, 666 $28 $8, 638 —$4, 550| +$840/$33, 779 $19 $33, 760|+-$5, 078) ..._. - +$19 +$5, 059 
Total, 1936-37 5,26 $252 5,042; 8,442) 183] 7, 994 9| —128) 36,425, $267,  312| 35,846) +2, 646) +$267| +203) +2, 086 
Total, 1937-38 6,242) 604 5,638| 7,626) 948) —1,384 —338| 37,165) 662, 872 35,631| +740/ +305 +500 —215 
Total, 1938-39 5,668, 631 5,037 9, 210 342, 803! 8,365, —3, 542 +622| 40,440) 1,177) 1, 267| 37,906) +3,275, +515] +395] +2, 365 
1938 ay Gay ee er ee Bee be Fi ay. 
a 311 31 280 762 40 38} 684, —451| —100/ 37,191} 700) 872) 35,619 +26) +38 0} —12 
August 487 106 381 683 32 38 613 —196| +144) 37, 593 733} 954) 35,906; +402 +33 +82; +287 
September 711 3 708 751 10 33 708 —40)' +719) 38, 393 766 950| 36, 677 +800 +33} —4, +771 
October 332 34 298 769 49 32} 688} —437| —409| 38,423} 798) 936) 36,689) +30) +32) —14) +12 
November 382 103 279 677 28 32 617) —295,| —122) 38, 603 830) 1,032) 36, 741 +180 +32) +96) +52 
December 704 3 701 862 14 32, 816) —158| +636) 39, 427| 862) 1,064) 37,501) +824 = +32} +760 
1939 | | | 
January 308 42 266 693 33 37 623) —385 —151! 39, 631) 894) 1,074) 37, 663 +204 +32 +10) +162 
February 417 154 263 662 26 50} 586) —245| +410) 39, 859) 944) 1,185) 37,730) +227) +50) +111) +66 
March 737 ‘ 733 870 23 50! 797| —133) +46] 39,985) 994) 1,185) 37,806} +126) +50! 0} +76 
April 268 30 238 785 37 55| 693 —517| —346) 40,063) 1,044) 1,172 37, 847| +78, +50 —13) +41 
May 307 118 279 744 32 50 662 —348| —119) 40,282) 1,004) 1,280) 37. 908) +219) +50; +108 +61 
June 613 { 609 951 17 56 878 —339 —86| 40,440) 1,177) 1, 267) 37,996 +158 +83) -—13 +88 
' Titles VIII and LX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were 3 Excludes public-debt retirement. Based on checks cashed and returned 
pened and reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and C, respectively, of the Internal to the U. 8. Treasury. 
ey » Code anr oves ah ) 2¢ . ° z y 4 ‘ 
es ee ce Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 


? Federal tax receipts under titles VIII and IX of the act. These data 
from the Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury differ from tax collections in 
table 5, which are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and War- 
rants Division of the Treasury Department 
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affect the amount of revenue derived from other 
sources. 


Social Security Issues and Total Public Debt 


Federal disbursements for the fiscal year just 
ended reached the highest level since the World 





War—$9.2 billion—and exceeded receipts by $3.5 
billion. This excess was reflected in an increase 
of $3.3 billion in the total public debt, bringing the 
gross debt to $40.4 billion and the total interest. 
bearing debt to $39.9 billion as of June 30, 1939. 
Because of the close relationship between the socig] 


Table 5.—Federal tax collections under titles VIII and IX of the Social Security Act,' by internal revenue collection 
districts, for the fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39, and cumulative to June 30, 1939 


{In thousands] 


















































Collections in fiscal year 1937-38 Collections in fiscal year 1938-39 Cumulative collections to Jane, 1939 
Internal revenue collection district in— Sateen | Gateree ” . ey 
nder title | Under title nder title | nder title Under title Jn 
Total VIII! 3 Ix!3 Total Villtas | IXta Total VIII 13 | ora, 
LSE ete $600, 678.0 | $510, 550.6 | $90, 127.3 | $630, 202.2 3 $529, 443.0 | $100,750. 2 | $1,487,061.4 | $1, 238, 335.0 |$248, 798.4 
4, 149.9 3, 646.6 503. 3 4, 533. 0 3, 827.7 705. 4 | 10, 331.0 8,864.5) 1.4985 
988. 4 898. 6 89. 9 1,028.3 902.9 | 125. 4 2, 429. 5 2, 168, 2 261.3 
1, 669. 2 1, 373.3 295.9 1, 700. 8 1, 497.8 | 203. 0 4, 255. 5 3, 379. 9 875.7 
34, 706.8 |  30,970.5 3, 736.3 39,453.9 | 34,317.7 5, 136. 2 87, 470.7 76,711.2| 10,750.5 
3, 505. 1 3, 137.5 367.6 3,721.8 3, 222.7 499. 2 8, 510.8 7, 469. 1 1,041.7 
11, 456. 5 10, 019. 2 1, 437.3 12, 153.2 10, 321.6 1, 831.6 , 407.1 24,444.0) 3,963.1 
3, 407.9 2,840.3 567.6 3, 320.1 2, 781.2 538.9 8, 326.8 6, 751.3 1, 575.4 
4, 027.9 3, 288.3 739. 6 4, 478.0 3,911.1 566. 9 10, 866. 9 8,597.4! 22805 
5, 937.9 4, 674.3 1, 263. 6 6, 285. 9 5,285.1 | 1,000.8 15, 653. 1 11, 934.6} 3.7188 
1, 203. 1 973.6 229. 5 1, 329.6 1, 154.5 | 175.1 235.0 2, 509.3 725.7 
| 
1, 063. 1 964.2 98.9 | 1,079.9 953.9 125.9 2, 534. 5 2, 258.6 275.9 
61, 001.8 47, 340. 0 13, 161.8 58, 142.8 49, 120.3 9, 022.5 | 151, 439. 3 115, 936.5 | 35,5027 
10, 020. 9 8, 927.1 1,093.8 | 11,051.7 9, 527.7 | 1, 523.9 | 25, 224. 4 22, 087. 4 3, 137.0 
5,009.3 4, 510.9 498. 4 5, 812.4 5, 038. 7 773.7 | 12, 776.1 11, 194. 4 1, 581.7 
3, 192.1 2, 430.0 762.1 | 3, 130.6 2, 566.8 | 563.8 8, 063. 2 5,920.7/ 2.1935 
4, 573.3 3, 884.3 689. 1 5, 024. 0 4, 056. 6 | 967.4 11, 419.6 300.1! 2.0005 
4, 152.1 3, 687.6 464.5) 4,816.4 4, 128.6 687.7 10, 560. 3 9,182.7] 1,377.6 
2, 342.0 2, 099. 2 242.8 | 2,568.5 2, 231.0 | 37. 5 5, 800. 4 5, 115.9 684. 5 
bia) 10, 357. 1 8,813.3 | 1,543.8 | 11,643.3 9, 620.7 2, 022.6 | 26, 171.1 21, 855 4,315.3 
na damabe 26,044.4/ 22,8828) 3,161.6 28, 368.9} 24, 174.1 4, 194.8 65, 332. 5 56.4125 | 8,990.0 
| | | 
i ied 36, 955. 6 33, 023. 0 3,932.7 | 35,0513  29,840.5 5, 210.9 86, 121.4 75,216.0| 10,9054 
idl ncineinttitedammainnnets 8,999.5 7,615.7 1, 383.8 9, 672.4 8, 152.1 1, 520. 2 22, 374. 4 18, 557. 5 3, 816.9 
REZ 1, 356.1 1! 233.2 | 122.9 1519.4) 1,340.5 178.9 3, 354.8 3. 000.1 354 7 
See distzicts) RE 17, 224.0 13,1411} 4,0829 {| 17,2044) 14,4367 2, 767.7 | 43, 832. 3 32, 933.4 | 10,8089 
ET oe aseneoncanene 1, 147.9 | 953. 2 | 194.7} 1147.1] 10106 136. 4 2 865. 4 2 291.5 573.9 
i ctnntieesaverenecesennmncesses 3,185.2) 2,412.2 | 773.0 | 3,165.3) 2,616.3 549.0 8, O14. 1 5,884.0} 21901 
Sa 697.6 | 586.0 | 111.5 444.9 350. 8 94.0 | 1, 552. 2 1, 223. 4 328.8 
I innncnctpaensabadsacacese 1,489.1 | 1,349.4 | 139.6 | 1,773.7] 1,558.3 215. 5 | 3, 894. 1 3, 474.0 420.1 
New Jersey (2 districts) REE POS ‘ 20, 841.7 18, 508. 2 | 2,333.6 | 22,784.99) 19, 593.8 3, 191.2 51, 209.0 44, 577.0 6, 632.0 
New Mexico. ..........-. ateccennetieenewes 591.5 | 547.4 | 44.1 | 649.7 | 577.9 71.8 1, 456. 5 1, 321.9 134.6 
| | 
New York @ SS eee _| 136,414.3 | 109,763.0 |) 26, 651.3 | 147,056.6 | 117,107.3 | 20,949.3 339, 941.7 270, 086.4 | 60, 855.3 
Nort O Cares me De paihediees cate Ae GORE 6,509.4 5,856.8 742.6 7,513.7 | 6,484.3 1, 029. 4 16, 762.7 14,622.2} 21404 
ES Se ae | 508.9 | 445.6 63.3 572.6 511.5 61.1 1, 357.8 1. 123.6 234.3 
aca RRD EE | 30,975.0| 35,2650 4,7100| 40,0082 | 34,120.7| 5,887.4 9A, 598.7 83° 747.8 | 12,8809 
oO ome TS STEEL TTI 5,643.6 | 5, 049.0 | 594. 5 5, 948.8 5, 185. 5 | 763. 3 13, 749. 7 12,018.3| 41,7814 
TT nmeeeen 3,697.6 | 3,304.2 393. 3 4,099.1 | 3,557.0} 542.1 9, 199.3 8,055.2} 1,144.0 
Penneyivania ESOT 57,629.1 | 51, 119.7 6, 509. 4 58, 092. 2 | 49, 604. 2 | 8, 487.9 139, 176. 5 121, 131.1 18, 045.4 
> 3,871.4) 3,838.2 | 33.2| 4,184.6 3, 613. 0 571.6 9, 778.9 8, 925.8 853.2 
South ' ies SESE 2, 760. 9 2, 574.4 | 186.5 | 2,954.6| 2,558.4 396.1 | 6, 762. 1 6, 066. 1 696.0 
AREER TEATS: 550.9 542.3 | 8.6 622. 2 | 562.7 59.5 1, 391.4 1, 207.8 93.6 
Tenn 5,219.6 | 4,552.8 | 666.8 | 5,7823| 4,935.9 846.4 13, 105.3 11,259.1 | 1,846.2 
Texas (2 districts). 13, 830. 5 12, 370. 5 | 1, 460.0 15, 499. 0 13, 018.9 2, 482. 0 34, 208. 2 29, 660. 3 4, 547.9 
1, 362. 7 1, 230. 4 132. 3 | 1, 465. 5 | 1, 283. 6 181.8 3, 371. 2 2,977 0 4,2 
verunent 955. 3 849.7 | 105.7 | 1, 033.0 | 891. 5 141.5 2, 373. 5 2, 078. 7 24.7 
Virgini 5, 461.6 4, 753. 9 | 707.8 6,454.7| 5,447.2 1, 007.5 14, 066. 3 11, 955. 5 2,110.8 
Washington (including Alaska) 7, 354.6 6, 015. 3 1, 339. 3 | 7, 343. 0 | 6, 357. 6 95. 4 18, 554. 2 14, 478. 5 4, 075.7 
West Virginia_. 5, 107. 5 | 4, 583.6 | 523.9 5, 283. 5 4, 593. 0 690. 6 12, 440.9 11, 006. 6 1,434.3 
Wisconsin 11,8743 10,730.6| 1,143.7/| 12,6668 10, 995. 0 1, 671.8 29, 318. 0 25,992.9 | 3,825.2 
Wyoming 563.9 | 474.9 | 89.1 565. 6 499. 3 66.4 1, 423. 0 1, 150.1 272.9 





| 





1 ee a — and IX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were re- 

d reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and C, respectively, of the Internal 

enue ne Code approved Feb. 10, 1939. Data are based on warrants covered 

by the Bookkee and Warrants Division of the Treasury Department 

and therefore differ slightly from sf tax receipts in table 4, which are based 

on the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. The amounts listed in this 

table represent collections made in the internal — collection districts 

in the respective States and covered into the U. 8. Treasury. The amount 

received by a particular district does not necessarily represent taxes paid 

with respect to employment within the State in which that district is located. 

2 Taxes effective Jan. i, 1937, based on wages for employment as‘“defined 

in ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426 of the Internal Revenue Code, payable by both 
employer and employee. 
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3 Taxes effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
ch. 9, subch. C, sec. 1607 of the Internal Revenue C ode, payable by employers 
only. The amounts here recorded represent taxes paid after deduction of 
credits for amounts paid into State unemployment funds. During ng of 
this period employers were not able to claim credit in State: s in which tbe 
unemployment comp asation law had not yet been certified by the Social 
Security Board. 


Source: U. S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of 
Accounts and Deposits. 
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$3.5 Chart I.—Cumulative transfers to the old-age reserve _|t, is important to note that 27.5 percent ($909.9 



































i and tax collections under title VIII of t “1: : . . . 
ease eccount © an eet ~~ 5 le VIII of the million) of the increase in the interest-bearing 
Social Security Act,? January 1937-June 1939 p 
the public debt during the fiscal year 1938-39 was ac- 
LLIONS OF DOLLARS — e 
rest. 100 ans. counted for by new investments of the old-age 
939, | reserve account and the unemployment trust fund. 
cial | With the exception of United States savings bonds, 
| the increase in these funds represents the largest 
ses ‘ : 
ten | percentage change in any of the different types of 
obligations comprising the interest-bearing public 
| debt. From June 30, 1938, to June 30, 1939, 
re various major changes occurred in the structure 
— of the debt, which may be summarized as follows: 
is Treasury bonds increased $3,372.3 million; United 
| States savings bonds increased $630.5 million; 
= | Treasury bills increased $153.4 million; adjusted- 
by . i ae service bonds decreased $35.8 million; and Treas- 
Ta. Sepa ane o6 BORER. ury notes declined $1,904.2 million. Special issues 
O41? 1 As of end of month. . : : . 
3.1 to various Government agencies and trust funds, 
57 l Source: Daily Statement of the U. Treasury (10th of the month). N = ; f - 
ome including the issues to the social security funds, 
ms security fund accumulations, particularly the old- —_ rose $1,094.2 million and accounted for 33.2 per- 
omg | age reserve account, and the public debt of the cent of the increase in the interest-bearing public 
ar United States, current public-debt operations are debt. As of the end of June 1939 the social secu- 
iz, | significant in evaluating social security financing. rity funds alone held about 6 percent of the total. 
029. 5 
377.6 enn ' -, 
684.5 lable 6.—Status of the old-age reserve account, by months, January 1937-June 1939 
315.3 
*20. 0 Appropriation | Transfers from Interest S-percent spe- Fh analy Benefit a 
Month balance on first | appropriation receive | ci reasury | - 
~t of month! to account | by account notes acquired ag a payments ae 
54.7 Ts ° Pe ES 
s08, 9 | 
73.9 Cumulative through June 30, 1939 $66, 121. 86 | $1, 155,000, 000 | $44, 625, 098. 67 | $1, 177, 200, 000 | $22, 358, 976.81 | $19, 322, 615.45 | $3, 036, 361. 36 
0 _ eS 
23.8 1937 | 
120. 1 January 265, 000, 000. 00 45,000,000 |......-. 2... | 45, 000,000 |__. yh . 00 00 
32.0 February 220, 000, 000. 00 | 45, 100,000 |.... WE | 45, 000, 000 | 100, 000. 00 | . 00 100, 000. 00 
34.6 March 174, 900, 000. 00 | 45, 000, 000 |_.....- ; et | eee . 00 100, 000. 00 
April... 129, 900, 000. 00 | 45, 000, 000 | 45, 000,000 |...._. <i 229. 79 99, 770. 21 
55. 3 May... 84, 900, 000. 00 45, 000, 000 |_. | 45, 000, 000 nonce 7, 065. 20 92, 705. 01 
40.4 June... 39, 900, 000. 00 | 39, 900,000 | ? 2, 261,810.97 | 42, 100, 000 -| 19, 674. 36 73, 030. 65 
34.3 July 500, 000, 000. 00 42, 000, 000 (2) _| 41,000,000 | 21,061,810. 97 | 46, 357. 05 1, O88, 484, 57 
50.9 August 458, 000, 000. 00 41, 000, 000 | 41, 000, 000 | _. ‘ 108, 080. 84 980, 403. 73 
3L4 September 417, 000, 000. 00 | 41, 000, 000 | _. ‘ 41, 000, 000 |-------------- 99, 472. 23 880, 931. 50 
44.0 October 376, 000, 000.00 | EEE AO 169, 348. 62 711, 582. 88 
45.4 November 335, 000, 000. 00 | 41, 000, 000 | 41, 000, 000 | : 263, 972. 69 447, 610. 19 
53.2 December 294, 000, 000. 00 43, 000, 000 | oe 41,000,000 | 2,000, 000.00 | 302, 274.87 | 2,145, 335. 32 
oH 098 | | | | 
/ January 251, 000, 000. 00 41, 000, 000 | 41, 000, 000 | enel 581,004.99 | 1, 564, 330. 33 
46.2 February. 210, 000, 000. 00 | 41, 000, 000 | 41, 000, 000 602, 215. 64 $62, 114. 69 
47.9 March... 169, 000, 000. 00 | 43, 000, 000 41, 000, 000 2, 000, 000. 00 | 736, 132. 95 2, 225, 981. 74 
4.2 April 126, 000, 000. 00 10, 800, 000 10, 800, 000 3 —23. 35 | 841, 022. 47 1, 384, 935. 92 
“4.7 May 115, 200, 023. 35 | 2, 200, 000 0 | 32,199, 921. 36 | 823, 297. 05 2, 761, 560, 23 
10.8 June. . 113, 000, 101. 99 | 0 | 15,412, 232. 89 15, 400, 000 3 —56. 56 | 830, 883.47 | 1, 930, 620. 20 
5,7 July £73, 012, 391. 44 38, 000, 000 | 38, 000, 000 3 —134. 05 779, 513. 08 1, 150, 973. 07 
4.3 August 455, 012, 525. 49 38, 000, 000 | 33, 000,000 | 3 4,999, 733. 27 | 826, 495.23 | 5,324, 211.11 
25.2 September 497, 012, 792. 22 | 33, 000, 000 | 33, 000, 000 5— 546. 86 | 853, 254.97 | 4,470, 409. 28 
2.9 October 364, 013, 339. 08 | 32, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 3—81. 65 1, 073, 917.60 | 3, 396, 410. 03 
November 332, 013, 420. 73 32, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 3—215. 23 1, 023, 045. 32 2, 373, 149. 48 
—_ December 300, 013, 635. 96 32, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 | 3—218. 86 1, 077, 369. 15 1, 295, 561. 47 
ifn 
vot | January . 268, 013, 854. 82 37, 000, 000 32,000,000 | 34, 999, 752. 96 1, 121,312.29 | 5, 174,002.14 
t of February 231, 014, 101. 86 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 $—80. 51 1, 155, 339. 71 4,018, 581. 92 
the March. 181, 014, 182. 37 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 i—89. 58 1, 443, 529.16 | 2, 574, 963.18 
4a] April... 131, 014, 271. 95 55, 000, 000 50,000,000 | 4 4, 999, 796.00 1, 382,953.22 | 6, 191, 805. 96 
Seen 76, 014, 475. 95 50, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 265. 69 1, 677, 192.66 | 4,514, 347. 61 
' } June... 56, 014, 741. 64 56, 000, 000 26, 951, 054. 81 82, 900, 000 25. 41 1, 477, 660. 84 3, 036, 361. 36 
4 
'On books of the Bookkeeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury appropriation balance until July 1937, at which time it was transferred to 
Department. For fiscal year 1936-37, $265 million was appropriated to old- disbursing officer. 
age reserve account; for 1937-38, $500 million; and for 1938-39, $360 million Collections of improper payments made to claimants have been deducted 
plus additional $30 million authorized in Treasury Department Appropria- and transferred to appropriation. 


Yon Act. See footnote 3 for additions to appropriation. 


1 $61,810.97 of interest earned during first 6 months of 1937 was held as an Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 
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Old-Age Reserve Account 


The public debt held by the old-age reserve 
account, amounting to $1,177.2 million as of June 
30, 1939, is in the form of special issues of 3-percent 
old-age reserve account notes. Because of their 
5-year maturity date, which is computed from 
the beginning of the fiscal year, notes acquired in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1937, mature June 
30, 1941; those acquired during the fiscal year 
just ended, including the investment of the June 
transfer of $56.0 million, mature June 30, 1943, 
with the exception of investment of the interest 
received by the account. These latter obligations 
bear the same maturity date as obligations issued 
in the next fiscal year; for example, the $26.9 
million of such investments acquired in June 
1939 mature on June 30, 1944. 

Investments held by the account represent the 
amount of funds transferred monthly to the ac- 
count out of appropriations, plus interest on 
investments, minus the funds held in cash which 
are required currently to finance benefit payments. 
During the fiscal year 1938-39 interest received 
by the account amounted to $27.0 million as 
compared with $15.4 million in 1937-38 and $2.3 
million in 1936-37. Cumulative transfers to the 
account as of the end of June 1939 amounted to 
$1,155.0 million, 43.5 percent of which was trans- 
ferred during 1938-39. Transfers during the past 
fiscal year were authorized by various appropria- 
tion acts which made available $360.0 million 
for 1938-39, the 1937-38 unexpended appropria- 


Table 7.—Estimates of total old-age benefit payments 
under provisions of the 1935 act and under the 
amended act, on the basis of intermediate retirement 
rate estimates, by calendar years, 1940-54 


{In millions] 





| 
| 











Benefits so 
. - under 
Calendar year =a amended 
} act 
RS Ee | ga400| $15, 500 
| 

URGES ee ane Ee 46 114 
«|. SA eee ER 42 | 298 
OES i ET ae ees 92 431 
MANA at cht Red cse ence ccictitieenoaadsennces 150 | 583 
(RT gS AR SF ae a 221 | 667 
a ao euinstsleauiaanate 290 | 776 
a iE an aad Ahlan guinhicdnijeniaia 403 | 912 
RSS aE 501 | 1,048 
1948. . 615 | 1,179 
SITS ae eae 725 | 1, 304 
eh RRS s 834 1, 422 
oe cecnmsiinmasbio 971 | 1, 550 
i as a cil hac lddecinmmnbaken 1,078 | 1, 642 
Ee a ae a 1, 193 | 1, 733 
Dt iittiinichedenkntvacdccéensitnbebinibe 1, 338 | 1, 850 





Source: Social Security Act Amendments of 1989, 8. Rept. 734, p. 8. 
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tion balance of $113.0 million, and $30.0 million 
of the $580.0 million appropriated for 1939-49 
During 1937-38, $500.0 million was appropriated 
to the account, $387.0 million of which Was 
transferred; in 1936-37, $265.0 million was appro- 
priated and transferred. The amount available 
for transfer during 1939-40 is $550.0 million, the 
largest annual amount available thus far. 

Appropriations and transfers to the account 
were not directly related to tax collections jp 
the 1935 act, the appropriations being deter. 
mined on a reserve basis as an amount sufficient 
to provide for payments required for old-age ip. 
surance. In practice, however, tax collections 
and transfers to the account have paralleled each 
other closely, if proper allowance is made for 
administrative expense and the time lag incident 
to tax receipts, as indicated in chart I. The 
1939 amendments relate tax collections and ap- 
propriations directly by providing that an amount 
equivalent to 100 percent of old-age insurance 
contributions received (including interest, penal- 
ties, and additions to the tax) shall be perma- 
nently appropriated to the Federal old-age and 
survivors trust fund which is to be substituted for 
the old-age reserve account as of January 1, 1940. 
Both administrative expenses and benefit pay- 
ments are to be paid from this fund. To finance 
administrative expenditures incurred in connee- 
tion with insurance contributions and benefit pay- 
ments, the Secretary of the Treasury, designated 
as the managing trustee, is directed to pay from 
the trust fund into the Treasury the amount esti- 
mated by him and the Chairman of the Social 
Security Board as sufficient to cover these ex- 
penditures during each 3-month period. 

Benefit payments which, under the 1935 act, 
were to be made available from the old-age re- 
serve account will now be paid from the old-age 
and survivors trust fund. The cumulative amount 
of these payments through June 30, 1939, 
amounted to $19.3 million, of which 72.0 percent 
was paid during the fiscal year 1938-39. The 
amount of payments has increased almost every 
month since the inception of the program. The 
rate of increase, however, will rise more sharply 
in the current fiscal year because of various 
changes contained in the amendments, especially 
the change from January 1, 1942, to January i, 
1940, in the effective date of monthly benefit pay- 
ments, the provision for payments to survivors 
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and to dependents of annuitants, and the pro- such as average wages, death rates, birth rates, 
yision for more liberal benefits in the early years. the rate of retirement, the proportion of the aged 
A discussion of amendments with respect to in the total population, and the shifts between 
benefit provisions will appear in a forthcoming insured and uninsured groups, may result in sub- 
issue. The financial effect of these changes is stantial revision of these figures in the future. 
indicated in table 7, which compares total benefit |The amounts shown, however, represent an inter- 
payments under the present program and under mediate estimate and are a reasonable assump- 
the revised plan, the benefit provisions of which tion of the cost of the insurance plan for the 
were enacted in the amendments. The estimates next 15 years. 

indicated are subject to a margin of error. The increased cost for benefit payments as well 
Changes in the various factors taken into account, as the decreased rates on old-age insurance con- 


Table 8.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by States, for the fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39 ' 





























Fiscal year 1937-38 Fiscal year 1938-39 
State Balance AS of SE ee - munnminentiens ‘mins 
” June 30, 1937 , , ‘ | 
Contributions Interest - ; Balance as of Contributions Interest | w; ale | Balance as of 
deposited received Withdrawals? June 30, 1938 deposited received W ed June 30, 1939 

Total. . $313, 602, 562 | $748, 813, 896 $15, 172,022 | $195, 720,000 | $881, 868,479 | $810, 109, 484 $26, 836, 602 | $445, 206,000 $1, 273, 608, 566 
Alabama 4,911, 753 6, 627, 910 184, 428 4, 250, 000 7, 474, 091 7, 804, 263 188,744 | 6, 250,000 9, 307, 100 
Alaska. .... 498, 958 i jo =n ; 502, 582 518, 887 18, 552 | 220, 000 820, 020 
Arizona... . 930, 785 1, 815, 356 39, 170 1, 200, 000 1, 585, 311 2, 125, 000 45, 995 1, 670, 000 2, 086, 306 
Arkansas . . . 3, 575, 206 40, 550 |....-. ——— 3, 615, 757 3, 245, 903 124, 199 1, 200, 000 5, 785, 859 
California 27, 909, 344 63, 495, 000 1, 470, 081 12, 200,000 | 80, 674, 426 75, 632, 629 2,587,128 | 34,810,000 124, 084, 183 
Colorado 2, 309, 943 4, 035, 587 100,493 |..............| 6,455,024 4, 950, 914 270 | 2, 180, 000 9, 437, 208 
Connecticut 8, 446, 815 12, 153, 000 308, 357 8, 250, 000 12, 658, 171 15, 700, 000 406, 670 7, 200, 000 21, 564, 842 
Delaware 2, 801, 683 4 ees = 2, 823, 400 2, 183, 631 94, | 475, 000 4, 626, 624 
District of Columbia 3, 528, 048 5, 177, 940 141, 647 825, 00C 8, 022, 634 6, 595, 416 260, 344 1, 725, 000 13, 153, 304 
Florida... ... 6, 995, 821 8g ae ea 7, 053, 528 6, 140, 000 243, 496 | 850, 000 12, 587,024 
Georgia 10, 767, 193 Of  . =a 10, 859, 098 | 8, 350, 000 | 357, 556 2, 000, 000 17, 566, 654 
Hawaii. . 2, 148, 538 SAME Eciicvonnnsnats 2, 164, 616 1, 882, 008 | 77, 899 | 120,000 | 4, 004, 523 
Idaho 904, 010 1, 596, 933 44, 153 SRE 2, 545, 097 | 1, 963, 990 | 67, 807 | 2, 250, 000 | 2, 326, 893 
Illinois __. 84, 314, 014 | _w  ]) Rgeearte 84, 778, 436 66, 130, 000 | < § fae | 153,885, 221 
Indiana 14, 058, 453 15, 135, 804 | 544, 967 2, 500, 000 27, 239, 223 19, 624, 138 601, 88: 20, 300, 000 | 27, 165, 249 
Iowa... 2, 756, 610 7.000, 000 4} SEES ‘ 9, 919, 723 8, 100, 000 264, 180 | 6, 500, 000 11, 783, 903 
Kansas . 7, 122, 280 _* | eres 7, 201, 076 5, 694, 488 244, 097 1, 606, 000 11, 533, 659 
Kentucky 2, 510, 460 10, 682, 000 | 7 =e 13, 411, 508 | 10, 978, 000 451, 408 | 3, 300, 000 21, 540, 916 
Louisiana 3, 824, 169 7, 475, 000 175, 949 1, 750, 000 9, 726, 119 9, 550, 000 293, 013 5, 925, 000 13, 644, 131 
Maine 1, 860, 890 3, 050, 000 72, 428 2, 700, 000 2, 283, 318 3, 905, 000 | 56, 672 3, 890, 000 2, 354, 990 
Maryland 3, 016, 920 9, 800, 000 181, 064 6, 300, 000 6, 698, 883 11, 550, 000 225, 838 7, 700, 000 | 10, 774, 721 
Massachusetts 18, 869, 145 39, 300, 000 | 888, 931 15, 000, 000 44,058,076 | 37,700,000 | 1, 284, 748 22, 600, 000 60, 442, 824 
Michigan 13, 131, 615 47, 986, 260 915, 648 62, 033,523 | 38,059,714 1,082,036 | 57,400,000 | 43,775, 273 
Minnesota... 4, 729, 720 11, 700, 000 231, 689 5, 500, 000 11,161,419 | 14, 100, 000 362, 473 8,300,000 | 17,323,892 
Mississippi 1, 146, 582 2, 107, 597 53, 114 650, 000 2, 657, 293 2, 203, 000 74,620 | 1, 768,000 | 3, 256, 903 
Missouri 24, 004, 668 148, 029 Sein 24, 242, 698 19, 150, 000 839, 094 | 2, 725, 000 | 41, 506, 791 
Montana 3, 050, 697 33, 037 abel 3, 083, 734 2, 850, 000 115, 440 |. : aaoke 6, 049, 175 
Nebraska 4, 801, 136 37, 824 ; . 4, 838, 959 3, 988, 000 167, 834 895, 000 | &, 009, 793 
Nevada 1, 028, 946 12, O85 1,041,031 | 934, 374 35, O83 | 450, 000 | 1, 560, 488 
New Hampshire 2, 300, 139 3, 054, 871 86, 463 2, 070, 000 3, 371, 473 3, 043, 680 94, 730 | 1, 970, 000 4, 539, 884 

| | 

New Jersey 16, 635, 415 27, 176, 000 722, 522 irteanmnad 44,533,937 | 43,958,000 1, 573, 631 | 9, 500, 000 | 80, 565, 568 
New Mexico 654, 159 975, 000 28, 702 om 1, 657, 861 | 1, 500, 000 57, 252 700, 000 2, 515, 113 
New York 56, 663, 175 90, 800, 000 2, 184, 506 50, 000, 000 99, 647,681 | 121,970,000 | 3, 241, 619 84, 000, 000 140, 859, 
North Carolina 5, 552, 856 8, 255, 000 206, 068 5, 575, 000 8, 438,923 | 11,500,000 252, 148 6, 550, 000 | 13, 641, 072 
North Dakota 1, 263, 116 gents 1,276,252 | 1,045,142 42,761 390, 000 1, 974, 155 
Ohio 17, 119, 822 52, 102, 364 1, 173, 459 BEE 70,395,645 | 53,425, 102 2,341,334 | 12,850,000 | 113,312,081 
Oklahoma 3, 527, O80 6, 080, 000 156, 612 sie aiid 9, 764, 592 | 5, 700, 000 296, 989 | 2, 913, 000 12, 848, 582 
Oregon 3, 351, 297 5, 184, 881 119, 390 4, 000, 000 4, 655, 568 6, 437, 672 134, 771 | 4, 750, 000 6, 478, 010 
Pennsylvania 38, 004, 191 65, 522, 000 1, 527, 736 38, 500, 000 66, 553, 927 75, 498, 000 1, 715, 400 68, 000, 000 | 75, 767, 326 
Rhode Island 4, 505, 597 7, 207, 179 155, 047 6, 800, 000 5, 067, 824 7, 693, 150 157, 269 5, 380, 00u 7, 538, 242 
South Carolina 2, 517, 696 3, 525, 000 103, 101 iniiekolealieaalh 6, 145, 797 4, 500, 000 186, 508 1, 850, 000 | 8, 982, 305 
South Dakota 473, 368 870, 000 2} eS 1, 367, 041 1, 140, 000 47, 443 319, 000 2, 235, 484 
Tennessee 3, 818, 051 6, 620, 000 158, 401 3, 500, 000 7, 096, 452 8, 480, 000 | 209, 647 | 5, 150, 000 10, 636, 099 
Texas 10, 658, 749 18, 810, 000 462, 744 4, 200, 000 25, 731,494 | 22,544,000 786,833 | 11,500,000 | 37, 562, 326 
Utah 1, 122, 597 2, 190, 000 48, 291 1, 725, 000 1, 635, 888 2, 625, 000 53, 810 1, 750, 000 | 2, 564, 699 
Vermont 660, 645 1, 273, 729 29, 271 575, 000 1, 388, 645 1, 477, 346 44, 822 625, 000 | 2, 285, 813 
Virginia 4,321, 153 7, 475, 000 183, 337 2, 950, 000 9, 029, 490 9, 900, 000 274, 071 5, 600, 000 | 13, 603, 562 
Washington 12, 975, 603 134, 744 |__. 13, 110, 347 9, 225, 000 426, 618 | 3, 715, 000 19, 046, 965 
West Virginia 3, 612, 222 10, 078, 000 176, 815 8, 600, 000 5, 267, 038 9, 482, 000 154, 811 6, 010, 000 8, 893, 848 
Wisconsin 23, 258. 17¢ 15, 406, 156 709, 282 6, 100, 000 33, 273, 614 15, 751, 039 930, 632 6, 550, 000 43, 405, 286 
Wyoming 1, 632, 468 17, 770 ji 1, 650, 237 1, 425, 000 54, 047 825, 000 2, 304, 284 
* a~y contributions from employers have been collectible in all States + Interest is received at end of each quarter of fiscal year. 
Since Jan. 1,1936. Employee contributions o ages p So rec C : 1 
by Alabama, Califort = Kentu ay, eee ere . Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U. 8. Treasury Department, 


and Rhode Island; employee contributions in Massachusetts were suspended Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 


for July 1, 1938-June 30, 1939 
? Represents withdrawals since Jan. 1, 1938, except for Wisconsin, which 
had withdrawn $2,250,000 previous to that date 
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Table 9.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in the trib 
fiscal years 1937-38 and 1938-39 ' 

































































low 
{In thousands] und 
Fiscal year 1938-39 
= SELL R the 
T ( 
Fiscal Social Security Board Department of Labor oo i 
year 
State 1937-38, ee. _ ss 
to Total : ;' l WE Gee ace 
grants grants Jnem ploy- 
Old-age | Aidtode-| Aidto | ment com- le peed Servicesfor| Child- | Publi, | {fU 
assist- pendent the pensation | ® h Ith crippled welfare | health 
ance children | blind adminis- ee eg | Children ® | services # work é 
tration ? services Tal 
Total, all participating States... _. $274, 956.9 | $321, 985.3 | $210, 159.9 |$31, 466.6 | $5,271.6 | $58,812.4 $3,739.1 |  $3,029.4 | $1, 521.2 $7, 985, 1 
 itaintetindnenniedipaininnened 2, 599.9 2, 308. 1 801.5 345. 9 23.6 676. 2 106.7 | 77.0 43.2 234.0 
a dares cenenninenatigtiniiniaindl 252. 8 304. 5 176. 5 (8) (8) 39. 6 39.3 6.4 6.8 35.8 
Pt ibiinehdendpdccmmecsoutenebins on 1,417.3 2,017.7 1, 182.5 334.8 47.2 281.8 58. 2 37.2 21.1 9 mapa 
PE itiinpecececcceenscsecenswsneces 1, 804. 9 1, 618.9 717.7 150. 0 25. 5 348. 2 74. 2 | 98. 0 33. 5 171.9 
EAE TTS SEE TT 25, 545. 7 27, 847.0 20, 894. 1 1, 526.0 1, 056, 8 3, 838. 0 7.4 | 101.2 28.3 305.2 
 cikddhiibinetnneetebeneen con 6, 494. 2 7, 214.4 5, 927. 6 563. 0 108. 5 393. 2 58. 4 | 59.4 9.8 84.4 
ET 3, 845. 4 3, 824.9 2, 275. 2 (5) 17,2 1, 353. 8 52.1 18.0 14.9 | 98.9 
Delaware... _.--....-.-- secsencnsecsers 496. 3 525. 4 166.1 63.8 (5) 215.0 30.8 5.0 14.8 | 30.0 
District of Columbia. -------.....-..-- 1, 188. 6 1, 267.9 445. 6 153.3 33.0 462.9 54.0 44.4 15.8 | 58.7 
Pe iticcaneacsneces ninabeianes , 2, 918. 4 3, 929. 9 2, 802. 2 169. 4 171.2 492. 7 76.3 | 58. 2 22.7] 197.3 
Ee 2, 340. 6 3, 314.0 1, 598. 5 386. 6 75.1 711.5 126.4 93. 7 55.7 | 206.4 i 
le AGRI 498. 8 532. 9 133. 8 134.1 1.1} 136.1 34.8 | 23.3 11.5 | 581 
ES 4 | 1, 687.3 2,015.1 1, 283. 2 325.1 42.4 | 247.1 44.7 | 23. 5 1p. ¢ 67.4 
nois......... > | 4,977.1] 15,678.9] 13, 594.7 (8) “) | 1,352.4 133. 6 192. 8 42.9 362 4 Als! 
Indiana... .-. --| 8,072.2 10, 072. 8 5,859.7 | 1,747.0 296. 8 1, 795. 4 78, 2 70. 3 37.3 188, ] Alas 
NT 5, 697.0 7, 899. 8 6, 750. 5 (: 166. 9 656. 0 51.8 | 57.6 49.1 ens} 
S deneaneese on . 2, 192.8 4, 323.9 2, 887.7 609. 2 123. 1 433.0 79.4 56.2 27.1 108, 2 Ark 
ETT socal | (eee 3, 269. 1 2, 179.7 (8) (5) 639. 0 103. 1 | 85. 0 47. 215.3 Cali 
Saat | 3,289.2 4, 321.6 2,032.8} 1,105.1 | 67.5 794. 1 98. 5 35.0 35. 5 183.0 Col 
Maine. -_----- 1, 452.7 2, 713.7 1, 660. 8 212.2} 1927 475.0 51.1 36. 9 20.9 64.1 Con 
Ms 
SST | 3,943.2 4, 280. 9 1,906.2 | 1,072.2 82.3 945. 6 62. 2 62.1 26.8 | 123.5 fee 
CEASE SEALE | 15,083. 4 | 19, 177.3 13, 763.0 | 1,473.8 | 165.0 3, 374.0 78.9 83. 0 7.7 231.8 Flor 
A eT: } 10,128.7 13, 690. 3 8, 189.7 1, 550. 0 76.4 3, 413.0 84. 6 100. 0 30. 6 247.0 
ERNE IS 10, 578.8 | 11, 253.7 8, 437. 2 875. 5 119.8 1, 467.4 68.8 73. 6 33. 2 | 178.1 Geo 
pe bitmandbcccocancescescqnesss 1, 060.1 | 1, 575.9 864.8 | s—.] 16.3 | 353. 2 93. 7 34. 6 31.9 181.6 Hav 
Gebetetaneedsvessececcesounenes 7,090.6} 10,8605) 83025) 8025/ () | 1,318.2] 116. 6 62.4 38. 7 219.6 Idal 
ch indatgdangiatanesenséscsanens 1, 840. 6 | 2, 208. 3 1, 644.8 | 270.9 6.6 | 123. 4 43. 3 45.3 20. 8 53.1 Mir 
 iiiendbtiaiianadoukepeptnen 2, 877. 2 | 4, 091. 6 2, 962. 3 | 563. 2 | 80.7 | 334. 6 25. 5 51.2 28. 6 45.5 | ‘Ind 
ttc icnuisnnmcdgbdentaies 438. 2 566. 1 335.6; ® | @® | 154. 8 34.9 1.0 11.1 %.7 low 
_ "SRT 1, 100.8 1, 104.9 569. 5 52.4 | 37.8 342. 6 36.9 11.2 7.4 47.0 Kar 
| Ker 
Ee ee 4, 685. 2 6, 842.1 3, 149.8 1, 228. 1 84.3 2,019.8 75. 5 79.7 25. 4 199.5 lou 
A 729. 1 839. 2 297.6 149.3 19.0 194. 1 72.4 24.2 11.1 71.4 Ma 
as eames 26,117.0 | 30,902.8 16, 083. 8 4, 354. 6 346. 1 9, 244.4 181.0 117.7 57.1 518.0 
EI natonncceccecseseseeses 3,295.4 4,553.0 2, 040. 6 598. 6 188. 9 1, 149. 6 111.7 96. 5 61.2 306. 0 Ma 
TS 1, 088. 4 1, 456. 1 951.1 226. 6 9.1 153. 7 48.1 28. 5 20.0 19.3 Ma 
SS iS rae 18, 575.8 19, 589. 5 14, 806. 3 1, 374.9 438.4 2, 353. 1 100.9 121. 5 .4 334. 1 Mie 
I 5, 788.9 9, 465. 1 7, 320.9 | 918.6 218.9 614.6 91.0 77.5 59. 9 163.7 Mit 
8 NEAR a a | 3, 201.8 | 3, 656. 3 2, 514. 6 227.0 68.8 654. 5 | 56.4 24.4 22. § 88.2 Mis 
TS cpndediennhanancsccedonse | 24,139.6 |  22,221.6 11, 257.1 | 3,478.8 | %15.0 6, 673. 4 | 133.0 163. 3 0.5 400. 4 Mis 
Se | 1,633.6 | 1,808.7 795. 3 173.0 (8) 716.7 | 30.3 22.2 12.4 58.9 Mo 
| Net 
Fe ee | 1, 729. 8 2, 340.9 1, 122.7 | 285. 7 48.8 492.9 | 97.6 64.4 ® 196.0 Nev 
enn neneanceuroeennis 1, 541. 4 | 2, 531.8 2, 216. 5 | (4) 25.8 130.8 | 44.6 23. 21.7 68.7 Nev 
i pcecacbededecuscecoesecoeces« 3, 080.9 | 4, 083. 8 1, 861.1 | 803.9 | 133.1 | 875.9 | 79.8 46.0 47.2 236.8 
EE a ae ae 12, 841. 6 | 11, 843.9 9, 150. 6 | (*) (5) 1, 979. 6 170.0 122. 2 60 352.1 Nev 
REPRESS ae 2, 570. 6 | 2, 756. 4 1, 895. 2 368.0 32.3 301.8 54.5 0. 0 1¢ 60.0 New 
ERT SITET 874. 2 | 877.9 489.3 46.2 | 15. 5 210. 5 39.0 18.4 15. § 43.4 Nev 
RRS aS 1, 179.6 | 1, 954. 7 554. 8 94.1 53. 6 846.0 | 94. 6 72.0 40. 2 199. 4 Not 
i “aw SR ae 6, 573. 2 | 7, 352.7 | 5, 523.5 737.3 191.9 688. 0 50. 6 54. 5 20. 1 86.8 Not 
I 3, 594.3 3, 551.8 1, 537.8 584. 8 80. 0 1, 091.0 37.0 53.7 28. 1 139.3 Ohi 
SS See 7, 296.2 8,797.1 | 5,851.0] 1,248.8 274.8 1, 089. 4 | 64.8 77.3 34. 5 156.4 Ok! 
_ Seiten aS 663. 2 729.7 | 424.4 82.1 24.7 164. 5 | 11.8 8.2 7 13.9 ~ 
eT 
Rh 
1 Excludes Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation under title V, pt. 4 3 Administered by the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 
which are not segregated from other Federal funds provided for similar pur- 4‘ Administered by the U. S. Public Health Service Sot 
. For any given period, amounts in this table may differ from those in 5 No plan approved by the Social Security Board Sou 
tables 10 and 11, since amounts certified by the Board are attributed to quar- * Refund of unexpended grant for fiscal year 1937-38. No plan approved Tel 
ter for which they were provided. The Board may certify amounts to be by the Social Security Board for fiscal year 1938-39 Te 
granted for current period of operation, for future periods, or for prior periods ’ No plan approved by the Chief of the U. 8S. Children’s Bureau Ut 
in which programs —eeres by the Board were in effect. Payments, there- . , sae Ve 
fore, are not necessarily made within period for which funds are certified. Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U.S. Treasury Department, Vir 
2 Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for em- Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits Ws 
ployment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment Wi 
compensation program; as of June 30, 1939, such grants had been made to all Wi 
51 jurisdictions. W. 
| 1 
inc 
Sti 
1 
(D 
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the tributions in the years 1940-42 will result in a of tax collections plus interest and minus benefit 
lower reserve accumulation than was anticipated payments. 


ynder the 1935 act. The size of the fund is esti- Additions to the fund after 1940 will be invested 
—~ mated to increase from about $1,443.0 million at on a somewhat different basis than formerly. 


the end of 1939 to $6,871.0 million in 1955. The Both direct Government obligations and obliga- 
























































Rtn amount in the trust fund will represent the securi- _ tions guaranteed as to interest and principal by 
—g ties and cash balance held by the old-age reserve the United States are eligible investments, as 
— gccount to be transferred to the newly created under the 1935 act, and may be acquired on 
trust fund on January 1, 1940, and the residual _ original issue at par or by purchase of outstand- 
lic- . 
th 
ké . . . . . ° . 
Table 10.—Federal grants to States for public assistance: Advances authorized and certified ' by the Social Security 
— Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal year 1938-39 and the first quarter of the fiscal year 1939-40, 
85.1 as of July 31, 1939? 
ae [In thousands] 
34.0 
45.8 a ! 
4.9 
, Advances authorized for first quarter of | Advances certified for first quarter of 
4 Advances certified for fiscal year 1938-39 | fiscal year 1939-40 fiscal year 1939-40 
4.4 ae 
ne a1 ay es, | ord-age | Ald to 11.4 ¢0 the Old-age | Aid to | Aid to 
8.7 Total pn al dependent") hind Total assist- |dependent ind Total assist- |dependent| the 
7.9 asete children | | ance children ance children | blind 
6, — ao ie % | 
at Total 243, 783. 2 $208, 050.6 |$30, 496. 9 | $5, 235.7 |$56, 663.8 ($48, 480.5 | $6, 969.9 | $1, 213.4 |$39, 798.2 |$34, 267.2 | $4,655.7 | $875.3 
4 Alabama 1,314.4 925.8 364. 1 24.5 235. 0 178.9 52.9 3.2 108. 9 90. 2 18.1 6 
8.1 Alaska... .. 163. 2 163. 2 Sa. es 48.7 48.7 (3) (*) 31.0 31.0 @ @® 
7.8 , “= =e 1, 425. 6 1, 083. 9 299. 2 42.5 416. 5 304. 2 | 99.0 13.3 77. 201. 4 67.4 9.0 
8.2 Arkansas... ._. ; 838. 6 675.7 | 139.7 | 23.2 241.5 189. 0 | 43.6 8.9} 1480] 115.5 26.9 5.6 
5.3 California... . . 25, 256. 4 22, 482.1 | 1,633.7] 1,140.6 | 4,322.6] 3,865.3 252. 1 205.2 | 4,322.6 3, 865. 3 252. 1 205. 2 
1.0 Colorado... .. - 6, 608. 0 5,936.5 | 563.0 108.5 | 1,788.3] 1,505.3 165.8 27.2} 1,184.8] 1,051.4 115.2 18.2 
1 Connecticut 2, 520. 2 603.0); @® | 17.2| 665.1 658.5 | (3) 6.6) 4446 440.3 () 4.3 
Delaware 233.7 168.9} 64.8 (3) 59. 1 4.4) 147 @ | 3828 28.7 91) @® 
5 District tof C olumbia 691. 5 486.7 | 169.9 34.9] 183.6 131.9 | 42.8 8.9) 183.6 131.9 42.8 8.9 
8 Florida 3, 314.3 2, 973.7 169. 4 171.2 796.6 | 678.0 | 73.3 45.3 495.5} 420.5 46.6 28. 4 
0 | | | 
1 Georgia 2, 167.7 1, 675, 2 412.2 80.3 | 353. 5 264. 6 75.3 13.6 | 218. 4 | 165.9 44.4 8.1 
.6 Hawaii 269. 0 133. 8 134. 1 1.1 | 74.4 34.0 39.0 1.4 | 49.1 | 22.1 26. 1 9 
.6 Idaho... 1, 520. 3 1, 178.7 302. 6 39.0 | 348.7 263. 5 75.0 10. 2 224.6} 169.0 48.8 | 6.8 
1 Tinois.. 14, 768. 6 14, 768. 6 (3) (3) 4,156.2 | 4,156.2 (3) () | 2,770.4] 2,770.4 (*) (®) 
5 Indiana 7, 813.9 5,776.9 | 1,750.1 286.9 | 2,265.9 1,738.3 | 450. 1 77.5 | 1,451.9] 1,120.3 280. 6 51.0 
7 lows 6, 415.8 6, 248.9 (3) 166.9 | 1,617.6 | 1,617.6/ (@ 0 | 1,071.6| 1,071.6 (3) 0 
0 Kansas. 8, 345.8 2, 677.3 552.7 115.8} 900.2 693.2| 176.5 30. 5 588.7 453.3 116. 5 18.9 
Kentucky 2, 351. 5 2, 351. 5 (3) (*) 199.0 199.0 | (3) (*) 199.0 | 199. 0 (3) ® 
5 Louisiana 2, 926. € 1, 886. 6 979.6 60.4) 814.4 474.7| 320.4 19.3 546.9/ 310.5 223. 13.2 
* Maine-. 1, 908. 1 1, 534.0 196. 0 178.1} 491.8 397.5 49.8 44.5 324.8| 262.3 33.0 
0 Maryland 3, O58. 7 1,908.9} 1,070.3 79.5 | 799. 3 483.7| 203.4 22.2} 5266] 319.0 192.9 14.7 
3) Massachusetts 14, 301.7 12,708.5 | 1,440.5 152.7 | 3,750.1 | 3,306.5] 313.5 40.1} 2,432.3] 2,232.7 173.4 26.2 
L Michigan _ -. 9, 818.9 8,193.5 | 1,550.0 75.4 | 2,626.2] 2,149.8 448.8 | 27.6 | 1,746.7| 1,444.4 282.2; 20.1 
7 Minnesota _. ), 222. 4 8, 297.7 813.1 111.6} 2,534.7] 2,250.1 253. 3 | 31.3] 1,700.7] 1,509.8 170.3} 20.6 
2 Mississippi BOR. 5 793. 5 Q) | 15.0 233. 6 227.8 Qa) | 5.8| 153.1] 149.6 @) | 3.5 
4 Missouri... __. 8, 644.7 7, 887.3 757.4 (3) 2,454.9 2,250.0) 195.9) (@) 1,592.5 | 1,472.0 120.5} (@) 
‘ Montana... ...._. 1, 781.0 1, 528. 2 247.9 4.9 426.7 354. 2 67.5 | 5.0 284.3 | 236. 1 44.8 3.4 
Nebraska ave 3, 356. 5 2, 752. 7 528.9 74.9 | 783.0 643. 2 120. 2 19.6 517.4 | 427.4 7.3 12.7 
0 Nevada... 348. 348. 6 (3) @ | 89.2 9.2; @ | @ 55. 4 | 55. 4 ® | @ 
: New Hampshire 665. 1 574.9 | 52.4 | 37.8 | 192. 8 162. 2 19.7 10.9 | 128.7 | 108. 9 12.8 7.0 
| | | | | 
1 New Jersey... 4, 525. 4 3,213.0 | 1,228.1 84.3 | 1,295.1 927.9} 344.5 227] 8581] 616.1 227.0| 15.0 
0 New Mexico 430. 5 276.0 136.8 17.7 114.2 69.9 | 39.7 4.6 | 74.9 | 45.8 26.1 | 3.0 
‘ New York 19, 254. 0 14, 886.7 | 4,047.0 320.3 | 5,087.3 | 3,887.9] 1,107.7 91.7 | 3,338.2] 2,571.8 707.6 | 58.8 
4 North Carolina. . 2, 578.7 1, 854. 1 549.8 174.8 772.7 578. 4 146. 4 47.9} 511.0] 382.4 97.6; 31.0 
8 North Dakota 1, 107.0 896. 5 201.9 8. 6 184. 3 134.8 46. 6 2.9 183. 1 134.8 46. 6 | 1.7 
3 Ohio 17, 325. 4 15, 392.0 1, 462. 2 471.2) 4,518.0) 4,046.0 360. 6 | 111.4 2,933.0 | 2,631.9 | 228. 2 | 72.9 
‘ Oklahoma 6, 255. 4 5, 426.7 657.3 171.4} 2,192.7) 1,922.5 216.7 | 53.5 | 1,456.7] 1,280.8] 140.4] 35.5 
, Oregon _ . 2, 836. 8 2. 535. 5 230. € 70.7 | 687.4 614. 4 56. 4 16. 6 415.3 | 377.9 27.9 | 9.5 
Pennsylvania. __. 14, 858. 9 11, 380. 1 3, 478.8 (3) fe 0 | 0 (3) 0 | 0 0 | (3) 
Rhode Island 809. 4 738. 5 160.9 : 238.8 196. 0 42.8 (8) 157.6 | 130. 1 27.5 () 
South Carolina 1, 457.2 1, 122.7 285. 7 48.8 384.8 307.5 | 62.8 | 14.5 257.5 205.7 | 42.1 | 9.7 
South Dakota 2,112.3 2,088.7} (3) 23.6} 406.5) 3999) (3) | 6.6| 270.1] 2658} @) | 43 
Tennessee 2 ‘ 1, 927.2 796.8 138.4 751.9 524. 2 | 199. 5 | 28. 2 498. 6 | 347.8 | 132. 2 | 18.6 
Texas 9, 916.8 9, 916.8 (2) ( 1,771.7 | 1,771.7 @) | @ 1,771.7] 1,771.7) @® (*) 
Utah _. 2, 122.4 1, 762.8 328. 6 31.0 555.0 440. 5 107.7 6 364.1 286. 4 | 73.6 4.1 
| Vermont 56S. ¢ 506. 9 46, 2 15.5 123. 4 123.4 | 0 0 | 78.9 78.9 | 0 0 
Virginia 5 54.8 94. 1 53.6 255. 2 194.3 48.3 | 12. 6 144.8 | 108.3 | 30. 2 6.3 
Washington 6, O01. 4 5, 125. 6 694. 8 181.0 | 1,531.2] 1,324.8] 161.2] 45.2] 994.3 864.4} 101.9] 28.0 
West Virginia 2, 251.2 1, 580. 5 591. 6 79. 1 507. 6 346. 7 | 139. 3 21.6 | 308. 4 | 210.8 | 83. 5 14.1 
Wisconsin 7 1.6 5, 826. 1 1, 236. 0 277.5 1, 265. 0 1, 001.3 | 221. 4 | 2.3 1, 265.0 | 1,001.3 | 221.4 | 42.3 
| Wyoming 518.0 414.6 78.1 25. 3 151.8 119.9 25.7 | 6.2 99. 2 78. 6 16.9 | 3.7 
! This table is not comparable to tables showing amount of obligations 3 No plan approved by the Social Security Board for period covered in this 
incurred for payments to rec ip! ients, which include payments from Federal, column. 
| Stat d lo ds b f ide adminis ive — 7 . : 
t For data fc - fiscal ear 19 : 38 00 S istrative expense Vol. 1, No. 12 Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
| (December 1958), p. 75. 
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ing obligations at the market price. In contrast nates the necessity for such a minimum. This | obli 
with the 1935 act, the amendments make no change in investment provisions will permit pur. | maj 
provision for a minimum interest yield on invest- _ chases of obligations on the open market, and, ag | tus 
° e = : ’ a 
ments acquired on the market, since the departure _a result, regular rather than special Government | dig 
from the principles of a self-financed system elimi- issues may be acquired by the fund. Special | Sue 
are 
Table 11.—Federal grants to States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and State employment witl 
services: ' Advances certified® by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury for the fiscal year mel 
1938-39 and the first quarter of the fiscal year 1939-40, as of July 31, 19393 
ave 
{In thousands] stal 
— not 
Oe ae ee Caqnetremens ctmpenet Employ met t service ad. on | 
and employment services ion administration ministration 
State Suen —_—_____ eigh 
First quarter, — First quarter,| p... First te 
S ] K Sct ae quarter, ra 
a to | fiscal year | ro fiscal year F — | fiscal year 
1939-40 1939-40 1939-40 ave 
— a A ES ES ee eens ee. 96 
ip biibnecudiincnncentenasenmnnnewustligeiinpeinaucnbtnibiiie’ $58,758.3 | 4 $11, 952.1 $38, 539.5 | 4 $9, 252.7 $20, 218. 8 ‘$2. 600.4 =" 
sine heen Op <a) CR tale i : a ¢ 
SE Si iidilen én snianctniebebridaphanmincenciasds pomiladbidined 667.0 152.4 421.7 96. 5 245. 3 55.9 - 
Alaska_.......... potnnetesnamemanicee pedanninahethotinawirsdion —s 39.6 | 13.0 30. 2 9.7 9.4 33 
i itinetnndinttcanetascnasgensemensis eT EES a 281.8 | 0 182. 4 0 99.4 0 Une 
SESE LS aa Libedeiiepiniaidetie 348. 2 | 4101.5 232.3 $71.0 115.9 ‘30.5 
I the ciinads cbbionitimaanehgencs ibaa diintidadn tidied an 3, 825.8 | 855. 5 3, 338.2 855. 5 487. 6 0 
Colorado... cstdaebdaaaicathd Sibitncreinliehsiadarseaiena 393. 2 +91.9 247. 2 ‘77.2 146.0 ‘148 A 
SE I SRT, RAEN PRT Pa : 1,351. 5 | 4 5337.2 1,042.0 45 252.6 300 ‘iR4e } 
a EE EER IRS pbiaaaedadehapite ee 215.0 | 43.3 153.9 38. 2 61.1 5 ng’ 
District of Columbia_......._._._.- scikanbbabauibeietudetuidadien ‘ 463.0 4 126.8 290. 3 477.3 172.7 1405 ; 
ee pha inintinilipchanbbensiehiepieaditieddmntdesihieannithtaneddsnaiiaion rat 492.7 | 4 152.6 331.8 ‘94.8 160. 9 ‘57.8 nc] 
| 
A EE, ee aE 711.5 | 0 304.4 0 347.1 9 hol 
EES ENSS piscnseebackamareacant ENE 136. 1 | 37.4 126.7 34.8 9.4 26 
ce as Se ae Ses ieee aR 247.1 469.3 173.9 445.3 73.2 194 0 
Illinois_.____- TR SEES a a ae ; 1,352. § 910. 2 | 950.1 510. 0 402.4 400.2 
Indiana.________. A ATE SD EOD EN idnideaas 1, 795. 4 | 4496.5 1, 268. 5 4 360. 2 526.9 ‘136.3 
ae SFC EES LEE LE SiG SRE: 656.1 | 4177.6 424.7 4 107.5 231.4 ‘70. 
SS Ree eR eT ae OE 433.0 | 4117.7 319.4 ‘84.6 113. ¢ ‘33.2 MIL 
I a 639. 0 153. 5 492.5 153. 5 146. 5 0 PI 
a . faint: sapien: dancin 794.1 4 126.6 520. 4 94.6 073. 7 4329 
i “ws” A TRE Liedlséaicbadeouibekwahs te PAS 475.0 4122.8 353.0 $90. 1 122.0 ‘327 
ES: NE AY ee eee re eS 945.6 | $231.9 682. 8 4158.8 262. 8 ‘71 
Massachusetts IES: CORREA NN? CREE SEE EE 3, 374. 0 724.5 2, 482. 4 632. 5 891. ¢ 92.0 
Michigan. ............ TEE IR GIRLS CI, TORI 3, 413.1 911.7 2, 055. 7 492.9 1,357. 4 418.8 
NR I RRR sail ietsteiireedieiiatiledataiing 1, 460. 0 213.7 1, 006. 3 188. 7 453. 7 25.0 
Mississippi... ... PE POP LACE LAE EEE ae 353. 2 92.5 238. 5 60. 6 114.7 31.9 
al a ‘ pilatenlinclics 1,311.2 373.9 768. 1 227.5 543. 1 146.4 
Montana........... liiahtiediesitlctdbtaaadile EO LE Se paeada 123. 4 89.8 118.9 51.1 4.5 38.7 
A niaaepeeibeninddndhinnniliice se comes 334. 6 497.7 194.0 452.7 140. 6 445.0 
Nevada___.__. SF EE: HC, Oe ‘ - 154.8 38.6 4.9 23.1 59.9 15.5 
New Hampshire ili eat SA 3 342.5 478.1 236. 9 4 §2.1 105. ¢ 426.0 
New Jersey ____. enna aioanetdiiedsadeainalk sbandatnatie —e 2,019.9 477.4 1, 448. 3 477.4 571. ¢ 0 
New Mexico.........._.. NEL STA 194. 1 37.7 113.4 30.7 80. 7 7.0 
New York..___. namainamiigia RRS ESS Satatabs 9, 244.4 1, 182. 2 4, 959. 2 1, 182.2 4, 285, 2 0 
North Carolina. .__.__. See Se Sea 1, 149. 5 4 263.3 850. 4 4154.7 2%) 4 108.6 
<a eeT Ne ae Se 53.7 447.8 77.0 421.2 76.7 426.6 
saa ene oi ipaian 2, 353. 1 65.0 1, 895. 4 0 457.7 65.0 
Oklahoma. . -- oe = Salteck dead 614.6 4170.0 362. 6 4101.4 252. ( 4 68.6 
Oregon. __-._- aS erie a TS ne 654.5 133.7 489. 4 119. 5 165. 1 14 
Pennsylvania... ; é wry : saihbailan ‘ 6, 673. 5 918.2 3, 653. 7 918.2 3, 019.8 0 
Rhode Island --___. peliinioss: : ae 716. 6 150.8 623. 9 143.8 92.7 7.0 
South Carolina... ; aaa ‘ are 476.9 105. 1 340.4 86.3 136 8.8 
South Dakota_.-.. ES : : 130. 8 0 95.9 0 34.9 0 
Tennessee. -- CE re a : 875.9 141.7 503.8 110.0 372 31.7 
. 1, 979. 6 4348.6 973.1 4 252.6 1, 006 496.0 
EE re een 301.7 4 63.0 218, 2 455.5 83 17 
I a a 210. 5 450.1 146. 5 ‘33.3 64.0 ‘16.8 
Virginia. _.-._- _ SIE : 846.1 4225.4 614.1 4159.2 232. 0 ‘66.2 
Washington. --__. FS ES : 687.9 225. 3 417.0 142.8 270. 9 82.5 
West Virginia____. oan ; a : 1,091.0 484.8 ROR, 8 4 62.0 282. 2 422.8 
Wisconsin. ........... ERO TIS TO EL 1, O89. 5 276.9 684.3 176.7 405. 2 100.2 
. ss ‘ Site RE S 164. § 46.9 113.0 31.9 51.5 15.0 
! Excludes grants by U.S. Employment Service under Wagner-Peyser with sec. 13 (d) and (f) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. The 
Act and State and local appropriations to employment service. Connecticut State law does not provide for authorization by the State to the 
? Advances are certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of Secretary of the Treasury to transfer funds from the State account in the 
the Treasury for a specified quarter of operation which is not necessarily unemployment trust fund to the railroad unemployment insurance account 
the period in which certification is made. All grants authorized as of July in the unemployment trust fund. In accordance with sec. 13 (e) of the Rail 
31 have been certified. road Unemployment Insurance Act, therefore, Connecticut withdraws from 
4 For data for fiscal year 1937-38, see Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 1 the unemployment trust fund amounts necessary for administrative expenses 
(January 1939), p. 71. under the unemployment compensation law 
‘ Some grants cover both first and second quarters. sae a et ; , : 
5 Certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
for payment into railroad unemployment insurance account in accordance 
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obligations, in accordance with the amendments, 
may be issued to the fund only if the managing 
trustee determines that the purchase of other 
digible obligations is not in the public interest. 
Such special issues as are acquired by the fund 
gre required to bear a rate of interest identical 
yith the rate on unemployment trust fund invest- 
ments, that is, a rate equal to the computed 
average rate of interest on the public debt out- 
standing, except that when such average rate is 
not a multiple of one-eighth of 1 percent the rate 
on special obligations shall be a multiple of one- 
dghth of 1 percent next lower than the average 
nte. At the end of June 1939 the computed 
average rate of interest on the public debt was 
26, which would mean a rate of 2.5 for these 
special obligations. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 

As contrasted with 1937-38, investment hold- 
ings of the unemployment trust fund in 1938-39 
increased a smaller amount ($395.0 million) than 


holdings of the old-age reserve account ($514.9 


million). This shift evidences the transition in 
the unemployment compensation program from 
the initial period of development and of accumu- 
lations in the trust fund to the period of benefit 
payments. The level to which these payments 
rose during the past fiscal year is indicated in part 
by the amount of withdrawals from the unem- 
ployment trust fund. During 1936-37, with 1 
State paying benefits, only $1.0 million was with- 
drawn for payments to unemployed workers. In 
1937-38, $195.7 million was withdrawn by 25 
jurisdictions, while in 1938-39, $445.2 million was 
withdrawn by 49 jurisdictions. During 1938-39 
total receipts of the fund, including deposits by 
States and interest on investments, amounted to 
$836.9 million and exceeded withdrawals by 
$391.7 million. This excess of receipts over with- 
drawals led to an addition to the amount of in- 
vestments, bringing total investments to $1,267.0 
million. These investments are exclusively in 
the form of unemployment trust fund certificates 
of indebtedness bearing a 2.5-percent interest rate. 

The 1939 amendments make no change in the 


Chart II.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1929-May 1939 
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investment provisions of the unemployment trust 
fund. The volume of these investments in the 
current fiscal year will change, of course, with 
changes in the amount of contributions and the 
volume of benefit payments in the States. 


Collections Under the Carriers Taxing Act' 


During June 1939 the Treasury reported collec- 
tions of $21.1 million from carriers and their 
employees under the Carriers Taxing Act of 1937. 
Such taxes are payable quarterly and are due on 
or before the last day of the calendar month fol- 
lowing the quarter for which the return is made. 
Because of the accounting procedure of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and the Treasury, 
the heaviest collections are usually reported in 
the second month of the quarter; but in the 
quarter just ended the largest amount of tax 
collections was credited in June. June collections 
brought the total for the last quarter of the fiscal 
year to $27.6 million, as compared with $26.9 
million in the corresponding quarter of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, and with collections of $26.0, 


1 See p. 65, footnote 1. 





$27.3, and $28.4 million for the earlier quarter 
of 1938-39. 

Collections during the fiscal year 193g-g9 
totaled $109.3 million. This figure is not com. 
parable with the total of $150.0 million collected 
in the preceding fiscal year, since the latte 
included collections on compensation paid in the 
5 quarters, January 1937—March 1938. 


Status of the Railroad Retirement Account 


Table 12 shows the operations of the railroad 
retirement account during the fiscal year 1938-39. 
Total appropriations to the account up to the 
end of June 1939 were $264,750,000. By June l, 
1939, $253.5 million of this amount had been 
transferred to the railroad retirement account 
trust fund for investment or for subsequent 
transfer to the disbursing officer for payment of 
benefits, or, prior to July 1, 1937, directly to the 
disbursing officer. Since no transfers were made 
from the appropriation to the trust fund during 
June, there was an appropriation balance of 
$11,250,000 at the end of the fiscal year. 

Investments in 3-percent special Treasury notes 


Table 12.—Status of the railroad retirement account as of June 30, 1938, and by months, July 1938June 1939! 





























l 
| Appropria- | Transfers | | percent |Deposits with) ponent pay-| Cash with | Balance’in 
ticn balance from appro- | Cancelations | Interest re- |. ..cia] Treas-| ‘sbursing | ments issued | disbursing | trust fund 
Year and month | | andrepay- | ceivedby | . officer for ~y* : 
| on first of priation to ments? | trustfund | UFY D0teS | ponent pay- | by disburs- officer at at end of 
month ! trust fund - | acquired ¢ | aod y | ing officer * | end of month month 
| | . | | 
| 
Cumulative through | | | 
June 1938__.... ‘ $93, 692 | $141, 803, 720 | $27,360 | $1, 410,821 $66, 200, 000 $86, 900, 000 $80, 491, 156 $1, 014, 899 $140, 0277 
1938 | | 
RN ee 118, 343, 692 22, 000, 000 | | RRs 2,000,000 | 20,000,000 8, 115, 367 12, 899, 531 142, 903 
a 96, 343, 692 9, 500, 000 | |, Fe | 1, 500, 000 8, 000, 000 8, 402, 865 2, 496, 665 180, 117 
September............. 86, 843, 692 11, 500, 000 | J aa aa 1, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 8, 567, 162 13, 929, 503 189, 514 
> ae 75, 343, 692 11, 500, 000 | 12, 358 | 1, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 8, 706,770 | 15, 222, 732 Wi, 873 
November. ........... 63, 843, 692 16, 500, 000 ee | 1, 500, 000 15, 000, 000 8, 856, 363 21, 366, 3 206, 674 
nn TTT 47, 343, 692 16, 500, 000 | gt ee | 1, 500, 000 15, 000, 000 8, 813, 153 27, 553, 215 210, 391 
1939 | 
January ......... 30, 843, 692 1, 500, 000 | a | 1, 500, 000 |. 8, 750, 817 18, 802, 397 211, 516 
i TERE | ena } 7) EER Sra ee 9, 043, 924 9, 758, 472 211,98 
aT 29, 343, 692 18, 000, 000 | || RASS “ARIEL Seige 18, 000, 000 9, 109, 816 18, 648, 655 213, 663 
RS 11, 343, 692 |. indicated 14, 642 Sees eal 213, 663 9, 172, 486 9, 689, 832 14,642 
I 11, 343, 692 93, 692 2, 100 266, 301 | —10,000,000 | 10,359,993 9, 097, 189 10, 952, 636 16,743 
June 11; 250, 000 (8) 3,260 | 1, 935, 575 | ised f 9, 029, 007 1, 923, 629 1, 955, 578 
Cumulative through | | 
June 1930_.......-. 11, 250, 000 | 248, 897, 412 121, 000 3,612,698 | 67,200,000 | 193, 473, 656 186, 156, 083 1, 923, 629 1, 955, 578 





1 The railroad retirement account was created by the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937. An act approved July 1, 1937, appropriated to the account the 
unexpended balance of the $46,620,000 which had been appropriated for the 
year 1936-37 for the payment of benefits under the 1935 act, and provided 
that all benefit payments made from that appropriation prior to July 1, 1937, 
be considered as having been made from the railroad retirement account. 
Cents omitted. For monthly figures July 1936-June 1938, and for an expla- 
nation of the derivation of ces, see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 6, table 2. 

2 Balance as of fiscal years is balance on last day of June. Balance as of 
July 1, 1938, includes appropriation of $118,250,000 for new fiscal year. 

3 Includes checks canceled by General Accounting Office and repayments 
on account of improper payments to claimants. Checks returned to dis- 
bursing officer and canceled by him are not included. (See footnote 5.) 
Cancelations and repayments are treated as additions to trust fund. 
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4 Minus item represents sale of notes. 

5 On basis of checks issued by disbursing officer less checks canceled by 
disbursing officer, total benefit payments are $8.3 million less than total on 
basis of vouchers certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment, #8 
shown on Pp. 67, table 3, since checks drawn by disbursing officer as of first of 
a month are certified to the Secretary of the Treasury and encumbered on 
books of the Railroad Retirement Board in latter part of preceding month. 

* Transfer of $3,720 balance from 1935 act appropriation shown on Daily 
Statement of the U. 8. Treasury in June was taken account of in prior fiscal 
year on books of the Railroad Retirement Board. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board, Bureau of Genera! Control, Division 
of Finance. 
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totaled $67.2 million at the end of the fiscal year. 
Interest on these investments amounting to $1.9 
million was credited to the trust fund in June. 
This brought total interest received on invest- 
ments to $3.6 million. 


General Economic Conditions 


The Federal Reserve Board index of industrial 
production, which is the best index available for 
activity in industries covered by the social se- 
curity program, rose sharply in June. This index, 
adjusted for seasonal variation, increased from 92 
in May to 97 in June. Manufacture of durable 
goods accounted for the major portion of the 


Chart I1I.—Index of pay rolls' and index of production? 
in the iron and steel industry, January 1937-June 
1939 


[1937 = 100; unadjusted for seasonal variation] 
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' Prepared by the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Original base of 1923- 
% shifted to 1937 in this chart. 

1 Prepared by the Federal Reserve Board. Original base of 1923-25 shifted 
to 1937 in this chart. 


increase with a change from 71 to 81, while non- 
durable goods showed a slight rise from 108 to 
109. An increase in mining from 98 to 105 
reflects a continuation of the return to employ- 
ment after the bituminous coal strike was settled 
during May. 

The relation between the Federal Reserve 
Board unadjusted index of iron and steel produc- 
tion and the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of 
compensation of employees in that industry for 
January 1937—June 1939 is shown by chart III. 
Both indexes have been calculated with the 
monthly average for 1937 equal to 100. As in 
similar analyses for more inclusive industrial 
groups in the July Bulletin, this chart shows for 
single industry that changes in the direction of 
the index of iron and steel production during the 
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period recorded tend to result in similar later 
changes in the compensation of covered employees. 
A 1-month lag is indicated in 1938 in the January 
rise, the May decline, the July rise, and the 
December decrease. It should be noted that 
the iron and steel industry represents a large 
segment of covered pay rolls. It seems probable 
that a change in the direction of the monthly 
index of iron and steel production may be followed 
in the succeeding month by a similar movement 
in the compensation of covered employees in 
that industry. Since this industry is concentrated 
in a few States, changes in output may be expected 
to be reflected in the size of taxable pay rolls in 
such States, particularly in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Although employment in the iron and 
steel industry fluctuates less widely than produc- 
tion in general, employment follows production 
activity fairly closely. In a period of declining 
output the combination of lowered pay rolls on 
which to base tax collections and of increased 
payments for unemployment compensation may 
cause a severe drain on the unemployment com- 
pensation funds of the steel-producing States. 
The low iron and steel output in the first 6 months 
of 1938 seems to be reflected, for example, in 
withdrawals by Pennsylvania of $39.5 million 
from the unemployment trust fund during Feb- 
ruary—July 1938, as compared with $30.0 million 
for the period August 1938—January 1939, when 
production was on a higher level. 

Corresponding to the rise in industrial produc- 
tion, nonagricultural employment showed a more 
than seasonal rise in June. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics unadjusted indexes of factory employ- 
ment and pay rolls increased 0.7 and 2.1 percent, 
respectively, in June. While factory employment 
and pay rolls refer to a more limited group of! 
industries than the Federal Reserve Board index 
of industrial production, they represent a large 
portion of the pay rolls on which social security 
collections are based, particularly in manufac- 
turing areas. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics unadjusted 
indexes of employment and pay rolls in nonmanu- 
facturing industries covered by the social security 
program showed gains in June. Employment in 
retail trade increased 0.3 percent and average 
weekly pay rolls 1.3 percent. Employment in 
wholesale trade showed a slightly larger increase 
of 0.6 percent with a corresponding rise of 0.7 
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percent in pay rolls. The continued return to 
employment of bituminous coal miners led to an 
increase in bituminous mine employment of 73.8 
percent. Most service industries and public 
utilities reported increases from May. 

The Federal Reserve Board unadjusted index 
of the value of construction contracts awarded, 
based on a 3-month moving average of F. W. 
Dodge Corporation data, showed a seasonal de- 
cline from 75 in May to 72 in June. The ad- 
justed index remained at 63. Residential con- 
struction, adjusted for seasonal variation, rose 
from 55 to 58, while other construction declined 
from 68 to 66. 

The index of income payments prepared by 
the Department of Commerce is closely related 
to the earnings structure on which pay-roll taxes 
are based. The unadjusted index of income pay- 
ments shows a more than seasonal rise of 7.7 
points from 79.6 in May to 87.3 in June. The 
adjusted index changed from 82.8 to 83.6. 

The effect of localization of industry is of par- 
ticular importance to social security collections 
and disbursements in each region. Automobile 
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production, centering around Detroit, showed g 
counter-seasonal rise in June. Steel-mill opera- 
tions, of importance to the East Central States, 
showed a steady counter-seasonal increase. Tex. 
tile production, affecting New England and the 
South, rose more than seasonally in June. 

Three of the four indexes of unemployment, ql] 
of which relate to an earlier month than the other 
data summarized here, decreased slightly from 
April to May. 

Financial series indicating short-term variations 
of business activity are useful as barometers of 
economic activity during the month. The daily 
average closing price of industrial stocks moved 
to higher levels, rising about 4 points from 1324 
in May to 136.5 in June, according to the Dow- 
Jones index, but activity remained very low. 
The Dow-Jones bond series increased slightly, 
from 88.5 in May to 89.4 in June. 

The wholesale-price index compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, representing prices 
prevailing in a large number of covered industries, 
declined fractionally from 76.2 in May to 75.6 in 
June. 


IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL 


SECURITY 


GENERAL 


Danish Foreign Office Journal (Danish Foreign Office 
Press Department, Christiansborg, Copenhagen), No. 
221 (June 1939). Articles on Danish social legislation, 
pp. 95-117. 

This issue has a brief foreword by the Minister for Social 
Affairs, Ludvig Christensen, and articles on Expenditure 
on Public Social Tasks, Danish Social Legislation, Social 
Insurance, and Public Assistance. Illustrated. 


Davis, Saetpy Cuttom. “The Cost of Old Age Security.” 
Events, New York, Vol. 5, No. 29 (May 1939), pp. 372- 
377. 

A discussion of the changes in the Social Security Act 
proposed by the Administration and recommended by the 

House Ways and Means Committee. 


Fow ter, C. B., and Conen, 8. ‘“‘The Old Age Insurance 
‘Reserve’ Controversy.’”’ American Federationist, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 46, No. 7 (July 1939), pp. 695-707. 

A summary of old-age dependency and of the old-age 
insurance provisions of the Social Security Act is followed 
by a discussion of the theory of the old-age reserve account 
and of many of the expositions, criticisms, and defenses 
that have been made of both the “reserve” and “pay- 
as-you-go”’ principles. 
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“Labour Legislation in 1939 in Alberta, Manitoba, On- 
tario, Quebec and Saskatchewan.’’ Labour Gazette, 
Ottawa, Vol. 39, No. 6 (June 1939), pp. 564-584. 


The developments reported include legislation on unem- 
ployment relief, old-age pensions, maternity benefits, 
vocational education, medical services, and workmen's 
compensation. 


Leet, Guien. “Congress Revamps Social Security.” 
State Government, Chicago, Vol. 12, No. 7 (July 1939), 
pp. 121-122 ff. 

A description and discussion of the proposals of the House 

Ways and Means Committee and of bills put forward by 

members of the Senate. 


“Looking Toward the Future.’’ Public Assistance (Pub- 
lice Welfare Board of North Dakota), Bismarck, Vol. 4, 
No. 5 (May 1939), pp. 7-11. 
An analysis of economic conditions in North Dakota, 

with a discussion of State and county government prob- 

lems, including social security. 


Processed. 


Myers, Rosert J. “To Retire or Not to Retire?” 
American Federationist, Washington, Vol. 46, No. 7 
(July 1939), pp. 732-735. 


Considers the points raised by Prof. Maynard Diamond 
in an article entitled, ‘Let Them Work!” which appeared 
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in the Federationist for July 1938. In reply to the latter, 
“wo primary arguments in favor of work cessation as a 
requirement for receipt of annuity payment” are devel- 
oped; namely, the social desirability of permitting retire- 
ment with pay of those who are relatively inefficient at 
age 65, and the important saving to the funds afforded by 
the retirement prov ision. 


Strate CompTROLLER’s Orrice. Eighteenth 
on the Operation of the State Employees’ Re- 
. as of June 80, 1988. Albany: 

48 pp. (Legislative Doc. (1939) 


New YORK. 
Report... - 
lirement System . . 
J. B. Lyon Co., 1939. 
No. 44.) 

Includes a summary of the benefit and contribution 
provisions, statistical data, and an actuarial report for the 
State employees’ retirement system covering more than 
78,000 employees. 

Orecon. State PLANNING Boarp. A Study of Migra- 
tion Into Oregon, 1980-1937. Vol. II—Sources and 
Characteristics of Migrants. By V. B. Stanbery. 
Place not given. March 1939. 279 pp. Processed. 
“This report is Volume II of a study of interstate migra- 

tion into Oregon, initiated by the State Planning Board 

in 1937. Volume I, published in February 1938, presented 
estimates of net migration into Oregon and population 
increases resulting therefrom. Volume II describes the 
sources, characteristics, and distribution of migrants who 

came into Oregon from other States from January 1, 

1930 to July 1, 1937, as shown by representative samples 

of the migrant population.” A total of 115,400 migrants 

were sampled, giving ‘‘one of the largest samples of inter- 
state migrants during a like period ever subjected to 


” 


such intensive study 
Ropinson, GeorGE Bucuan. “Sound Old-Age-Pension 

Theory Completely Scrapped by Security Act Amend- 

ments.” Annalist, New York, Vol. 53, No. 1380 (June 

29, 1939), pp. 903-904 ff. 

The original old-age insurance program is regarded as 
theoretically sound under a balanced budget and as “true 
to reserve insurance principles”’ in its provision for acknowl- 
edging accruing liability for benefits. According to the 
author, this “‘major question’ of recognizing future 
liabilities has been set aside in the proposed amendments. 
He recommends retaining the reserve principle, continu- 
ance of Treasury estimates and congressional appropri- 
ations to express liability, and maintenance of the original 
tax rate. 


Stewart, Maxwewt_S. ‘Social Security for the Joneses.’ 
Nation, New York, Vol. 149, No. 2 (July 8, 1939), 
pp. 41—44. 

A review of the proposed amendments to the old-age 
insurance system, with examples showing how the amended 
system would operate to advantage in a number of specific 
cases. A critical discussion of recommendations to reduce 
the Federal unemployment compensation tax is also 
included. 


U. 8S. Department or AGricutture. Farm Security 
ADMINISTRATION and Bureau oF AGRICULTURAL Eco- 
NOMICS, cooperating. Influence of Drought and Depres- 
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sion in a Rural Community; A Case Study in Haskell 

County, Kansas. By A. D. Edwards, Washington, 

January 1939. 116 pp. Processed. (Social Research 

Report No. VII.) 

Covers the entire history of the county, beginning in 
1885. In addition to information on population, farming, 
living standards, and community organization, the survey 
presents data on relief and assistance, with special atten- 
tion to the work of the Farm Security Administration. An 
extensive bibliography is included. 


Van Bosxrrk, R. L. “Business Ingenuity Does Miracle 
Job.” Nation’s Business, Washington, Vol. 27, No. 7 
(July 1939), pp. 20-22. 

A brief description of the wage-record operations of the 

Bureau of Old-Age Insurance in Baltimore. Ilustrated. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


BreHL, KATHARINE A., and AiLtey, JANE A. “Census 
of Dependent Children, December 31, 1938.”’ Federator 
(Federation of Social Agencies of Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny County), Pittsburgh, Vol. 14, No. 7 (July 1939), 
pp. 182-190. 


The results of a census of more than 11,000 children, 
giving “the most complete accounting of child care 
services ever attempted in Allegheny County,’”’ Pennsyl- 
vania. 


BLoopworts, Jessiz A., and GREENWOOD, E.izaBets J. 
The Personal Side. Washington: U. 8. Works Progress 
Administration, 1939. 417 pp. Processed. 

Presents 45 personal histories of individuals who were 
unemployed during some part of the depression period, 
the object being to “supplement the statistics of unem- 
ployment and relief by recapturing the personal side”’ 
through “intimate accounts of the individual’s experiences 
during the depression and his reactions to those experi- 
ences.””’ Dubuque, Iowa, a city of diversified industry 
with a population of between 35,000 and 50,000, prin- 
cipally native white citizens, was chosen for the records. 
The stories are grouped under the divisions, “From 
Relief to Private Employment’’; “By Their Own Boot- 
Straps’”’ (those who received no relief while unemployed 
and are now working in private industry); and “Still 
Without Jobs’ (relief and nonrelief families who have 
failed to get back into private industry). Most of the 
histories include an opinion of the Social Security Act. 


‘‘Further Characteristics of the Case Load as of February 
11, 1939."" Unemployment Relief in California; Monthly 
Bulletin of the State Relief Administration, San Francisco, 
March-April 1939, pp. 13-20. Processed. 


Shows length of time continuously on relief, average 
budget deficiency, outside income of relief cases, and 
length of unemployment of persons receiving relief from 
the California State Relief Administration in February 
1939. The same issue has a report on “Occupational 
Characteristics of the SRA Case Load as of March 1939,” 
pp. 21-24. 
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Gipson, Norman. “Child Welfare Services in a Rural 
County.” Jowa State Department of Social Welfare, 
Des Moines, Vol. 1, No. 6 (June 1939), pp. 2-5. Proc- 
essed. 


A description of the State child-welfare program in 
Wayne County, lowa. 


Kansas. CONFERENCE oF SociaL Work. ‘County As- 
pects of Social Welfare Administration; A Series of 
Papers Given at the 40th Annual Kansas Conference 
of Social Work, Emporia, April 13-15, 1939.” Kansas 
Government Journal, Lawrence, Vol. 25, Nos. 6 and 7 
(June-July 1939). 


The June number, pp. 14-17, contains: The State Policy 
on Aid to County Social Welfare Departments, by Walter 
F. Jones; Recruiting Competent Personnel for County 
Social Welfare Departments, by Chas. E. Hornbaker; and 
County Board—County Director Relationships in County 
Welfare Administration, by Violet Fischer. In the July 
issue, pp. 15-18, are: Current Social Welfare Problems in 
Smaller Counties, by Helen B. Maxwell; Needed Coordi- 
nation and Consolidation of All Social Welfare Functions 
Within the County, by G. Lewis Penner; and a Résumé 
of Session, by John G. Stutz, chairman. 


McLean, Francis H. “Surveys in the Family Field, I1.”’ 
The Family, Albany, Vol. 20, No. 5 (July 1939), pp. 
146-154. 

The second of two articles on welfare agency studies, 
dealing with surveys after an extended period of time, 
“when local agencies feel it may be desirable to compare 
themselves with others in the outer world.”” Case-work 
analysis, attitudes toward the environment, participants 
in the survey, public agencies, and new approaches in 
surveys are among the points considered. The two parts 
have been combined in a single pamphlet issued by the 
Family Welfare Association of America. 


“The Question of the Week: Should the Government Pro- 
vide Work for Jobless, and, If So, at What Wage?” 
United States News, Washington, Vol. 7, No. 26 (June 
26, 1939), p. 4. 

A symposium on the work-relief policy, with answers 
from national, State, and municipal officials and others. 
“Relief, Welfare and Social Security.” Oregon Voter, 

Portland, Vol. 97, No. 1 (April 1, 1939), pp. 5-13. 

The Oregon welfare budget of $11,660,000 for the 
30-month period 1939-41 is analyzed in some detail, with 
information on public assistance and on administrative 
changes authorized by the 1939 legislature. 

SpriNGER, GERTRUDE, and CLose, Katuryn. “ ‘Democ- 
racy Must Be Made to Work.’”’ Survey Midmonthly, 
New York, Vol. 75, No. 7 (July 1939), pp. 203-215. 

An over-all review of the Sixty-sixth National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, held in Buffalo, in June, with sum- 
maries of and quotations from the addresses. Illustrated. 


U. S. Treasury Department. Report of the President of 
the United States to the Congress Showing the Status of 
Funds and Operations Under the Emergency Relief Appro- 
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priation Acts of 1935, 1936, 1937, and 1988 as of December 
31, 1938. Washington, January 10, 1939. 543 pp 
Processed. , 


A complete record of operations, employment data, and 
expenditures to the close of 1938 of the Works Progress 
Administration, the Public Works Administration (1938 
only), the Farm Security Administration, the National 
Emergency Council (1938), and the Puerto Rico Recon. 
struction Administration. It includes summaries of the 
outstanding features of each program, and has complete 
financial and employment data by States. 


Vance, Rupert B. Rural Relief and Recovery. Wash- 
ington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1939, 39 
pp. (U. S. Works Progress Administration, Soci] 
Problems, No. 3.) 


The third in a series of nontechrical WPA publications 
on social problems. It deals with depression conditions in 
agriculture, farm population pressure, the problem of 
rural youth, farmers on relief, village problems, and related 
points, including present and potential measures for relief 
and rehabilitation. With a bibliography. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOY. 
MENT COMPENSATION 


“Average Earnings of Employees in New York State in 
1937.”’ Placement and Unemployment Insurance Activi- 
ties; A Monthly Bulletin (New York State Department 
of Labor), Vol. 1, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 17-21. Proe- 
essed. 

Data on the numbers and earnings of workers in New 
York State under both the old-age insurance system and 
the State unemployment insurance scheme, including 
comparison with the United States figures for old-age 
insurance. 


“Chronological Notes, April 25, 1935—May 2, 1939; 
Résumé of Principal Events in the Development of 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance in New York 
State.”’ Placement and Unemployment Insurance Activi- 
ties; A Monthly Bulletin (New York State Department of 
Labor), Albany, Vol. 1, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 68-75. 
Processed. 

A reference source on the history of unemployment 
compensation in New York State, including some informa- 
tion as far back as 1921. A separate chronology of the 
State Employment Service is announced for an early issue 
of the same magazine. 


CoYLe, Davip CUSHMAN. Depression Pioneers. Wash- 
ington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1939. 19 pp. 
(U. 8S. Works Progress Administration, Social Problems, 


No. 1.) 


An account, in popular language, of the types and prob- 
lems of American migrants. Includes a bibliography. 


Employment Service News, Washington, Vol. 6, No. 7 
(July 1939). Entire issue. 


Social Security 
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Appearing on the occasion of the transfer of the United 
States Employment Service to the Social Security Board as 
part of the Federal Security Agency, this issue contains a 
summary of the activities of the Service under the Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1933-39. It has a brief ‘Report of 
Stewardship” by Secretary of Labor Frances E. Perkins, 
an introductory note by Director William H. Stead, and 
the following articles on the Service under the Wagner- 
Peyser Act: Federal-State Relationships Under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act; Operating Tools and Procedures; 
The Merit System of the Employment Service; The Na- 
tional Reemployment Service in Review; Service to 
Special Groups; Fiscal Administration of the Employ- 
ment Service; The District of Columbia Employment 
Center; and Summary of Operations of the Employment 
Service. The last article shows that from July 1, 1933, 
to April 30, 1939, a total of 25,575,772 complete place- 
ments was made, of which over 9 million were in private 
work, over 8.3 million in public nonrelief jobs, and over 
7.8 million in relief-type employment. 


“Farm Employment, 1909 to 1938.’’ Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, Vol. 48, No. 6 (June 1939), pp. 
1241-1257. Prepared by Witt Bowden. 

Includes statistical data by areas for the period sur- 
veyed, and information on social characteristics, seasonal 
variations, and migratory, casual, and part-time workers. 


Kentucky. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CommMIS- 
sion. RESEARCH AND Statistics Uwnir. Research 
Reports, 1-14. Frankfort, 1939. Processed. 

The Research and Statistics Unit of the Kentucky Un- 
employment Compensation Commission has recently 
issued 14 research reports dealing with the workings of 
the State unemployment compensation law, employment 
and pay rolls, labor turn-over, and seasonality in various 
Kentucky industries. The titles, some of which repre- 
sent reprints of earlier research memoranda, are: Pro- 
posed Modification of Benefit Formula; A Preliminary 
Study of the Effect of the $200 Eligibility Provision and 
of a Proposed Modification; Seasonality in Kentucky 
Highway Construction; Operation of the Limitation of 
Benefits to One-Sixth of Total Wage Credits; Relative 
Distribution of Workers Employed by One and More 
Than One Employer; Analysis of Initial Claim Load; 
Seasonality in the Tobacco Industry; Indexes of Employ- 
ment and Pay Rolls in Kentucky; Labor Turnover Rates 
for 1937; Seasonal Employment in Kentucky Ice Industry; 
Seasonal Employment in the Kentucky Rock Asphalt 
Industry; Seasonal Employment in the Fruit and Cherry 
Industry; Non-Railroad Earnings of Railroad Benefit 
Claimants; and Effect of Tobacco Seasonal Provisions on 
Benefit Claimants. 


Latimer, Murray W. “Unemployment Insurance for 
Railroad Employees.” Labor Information Bulletin, 
Washington, Vol. 6, No. 6 (June 1939), pp. 8-10. 
Processed. 


Bulletin, August 1939 


This article by the Chairman of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board is a concise description of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, including its administration and 
operation. 


Patcu, Burt W. “Problem of the Migrant Unem- 
ployed.” Editorial Research Reports, Washington, Vol. 
2, No. 2 (July 10, 1939), pp. 23-36. 

A discussion of the extent and causes of the migrant 
problem, conditions among migrants in California, and 
relief and remedial efforts and proposals. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUS- 
TRY. Division oF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
AND EMPLOYMENT Service. Training in the Division 
of Unemployment Compensation and Employment Service; 
Report of Training Principles and Program. Harris- 
burg, April 1939. 24 pp., plus forms, etc. Processed. 
An outline of the policies and program of the training 

section of the Pennsylvania Division of Unemployment 

Compensation and Employment Service. 


“Unemployment of Young Persons in Belgium.” Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 48, No. 6 (June 1939), 
pp. 1314-1317. 


The causes and characteristics of Belgium unemploy- 
ment among young persons, outlined on the basis of in- 
formation from American Consul C. C. Broy, Brussels, 
and the report of last January on Le Chémage des jeunes 
gens, made by the Office National du Placement et du 
Chémage. 


WeEsTEFELD, ALBERT. Michigan Migrants. Washing- 
ton: U. 8. Works Progress Administration, March 1939. 
35 pp. Processed. (Research Bulletin TR-13.) 


Information from a “‘special tabulation of the mobility 
material from the schedules of the Michigan Census of 
Population and Unemployment,” covering the period 
April 1930 to January 1935. The aspect here studied 
is the ‘personal characteristics of the workers who moved 
during the survey period,” including age, color, race, 
marital condition, and other categories. Other phases 
of mobility based on studies of this census by John N. 
Webb and Mr. Westefeld, have been published in the 
Social Security Bulletin for February 1939 and the Monthly 
Labor Review for January and April 1939. 


“Why Unemployment Compensation?” American Fed- 
erationist, Washington, Vol. 46, No. 7 (July 1939), pp. 
708-713. 


This article, representing the official position of the 
American Federation of Labor, recommends a national 
system of unemployment compensation, elimination of 
merit or experience rating, maintenance of present tax 
levels, broader coverage, shorter waiting period, and other 
points designed to improve the worker’s status under 
unemployment compensation. 
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STATE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
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This is a complete list of published annual revorts of State unemployment compensation agencies received by the d 
Social Security Board. For each State, the latest published report received by the Board as of August 1, 1939, is listed. | I 
Manuscript reports consisting only of a typewritten letter to the Governor or other authority are not included. ¥ 
Ma 

s 

ALABAMA. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. DELAWARE. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Comms. 1 
Third Annual Report ...; Calendar Year Ended Decem- ston. Second Annual Report ... February 1939. New ( 
ber 31, 1938. Montgomery, 1939. 55 pp. Castle, 1939. 59 pp. eer 

Avaska. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CoMMISSION Covers calendar year 1938. Includes employment Ma 
Report . . . Period April 2, 1937, to December 31, 1938. service. - 
Juneau, 1939. 14 pp. District oF CotumBIA. UNEMPLOYMENT CoMPENSATION ( 
Includes employment service. Boarp. Third Annual Report... for the Calenda ser’ 

Arizona. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. Year Ending December 31, 1938. Washington, 1939. "7 
Preliminary Report Covering Period From January 1, 23 pp. Processed. 1 
1938, to November 30, 1938, inclusive. Place not given. Fioripa. InpustriaL Commission. Third Annual Re | t 
January 1939. 56 pp. port... Year 1938. Tallahassee, February 1, 1939, ( 
Includes employment service. 71 pp. 

ARIZONA. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION Includes poperte of the Unemployment Compensation , Co 
Addenda to the Preliminary Report . . . Covering Period Division and the Employment Service Division. Off 
From December 1, 1938, to December 31, 1938, With Georcia. DeparTMENT OF Lapor. Second Annual Mi 
Statistical Record for Year 1938; Completing the Commis- Report .. . 1938. Atlanta, 1939. 62 pp. 
sion’s Annual Report. Place not given. 1939. 9 pp. Includes reports of the Bureau of Unemployment 

ArKaNsas. Bureau or Laspor. UNEMPLOYMENT Com- Compensation and the Georgia State Employment Service. 
PENSATION Division. Second Annual Report, Covering Hawa. TERRITORIAL UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Mi 
the Calendar Year 1938. Place not given. February Boarp. Annual Report, July 1, 1937, to June 30, 19388. ( 
1939. 22 pp. Processed. Honolulu, July 20, 1938. 20 pp. 
Includes employment service. Includes employment service. , 

Cauirornia. UNEMPLOYMENT REsERVES CoMMISSION. Ipano. INpusTRIAL AcciDENT Boarp. Second Annual : 
STaTE DEPARTMENT OF Emptorment. Report. Place Report . . . Covering the Administration and Operation ™ 
not given. Monthly. Processed. of the Idaho Unemployment Compensation Division for Mi 
Subject matter of this publication is noted in the list of the Year Ending December 31, 1938, and the Idaho State 

State periodical publications. Employment Service for the Biennium January 1, 1987, 

Cotorapo. InpustriaL Commission. Fifteenth Report to December 31, 1938. Boise, January 31, 1939. 46 pp. 

. for the Biennium December 1, 1936, to December 30, Processed. 
1938. Denver, 1938. 118 pp. InurNo1s. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. Drvision or UNEM- M 
Includes reports of the Unemployment Compensation PLOYMENT COMPENSATION. First Annual Report, July 

Division, December 1, 1936, to November 30, 1938, and of 1, 1937, to June 30, 1938. Place not given. Date not 

the Colorado State Employment Service. given. 12 pp. Processed. 

Connecticut. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND Factory INDIANA. DEPARTMENT OF TREASURY. UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSPECTION. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION DrVvI- CoMPENSATION Division. Annual Report ... for M 
sion. Annual Report of the Administrator, Unemploy- Year Ending December 31, 1938. Indianapolis, Febru- 
ment Compensation Law, June 30,1937. Hartford, 1938. ary 1939. 60 pp. Processed. 

19 pp. Includes employment service. 

on the period a passage of the - gy soe 1 Towa. UNEMPLOYMENT ComPENSATION CoMMISSION. I 
ovem r 1936 through une 30, 1937. The Monthly Second Annual Report ... for the Year 1938. Des N 

Bulletin of Placement and Unemployment Compensation, , ‘ . 

’ Moines, January 1939. 53 pp. 

Vol. 3, Nos. 8 and 9 (August-September 1938), contained Includ “She 7 

parts of the administrative report for the year ended RERCSS CRNPHOYMENS Service. ; 

June 30, 1938, but no single publication or mention of Kansas. Commission or Lapor anv INpustry. DIvi- N 

such has been seen for this period. SION OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. Annual Re- 
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port, Year Ending December 31, 1937. Topeka, 1938. 


80 pPp- 

Includes employment service. 

LovisiANA. DEPARTMENT OF LaBorR. UNEMPLOYMENT 
ComPENSATION Commission. Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor... for the Period August 1936 to 
April 1938. New Orleans, 1938. 15 pp. 

Includes employment service. 


Maine. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Second Annual Report. Place not given. January 31, 
1939. 32 pp. 
Covers calendar year 1938. Includes employment 

service. 

MARYLAND. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BOARD. 
Second Annual Report. Baltimore, 1938. 23 pp. 
Covers calendar year 1938. Includes employment 

service. 

MassacHUSETTS. DerpARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUS- 
tries. Annual Report ... for the Year Ending No- 
vember 30, 1937. Place not given. 1938. 220 pp. 
(Public Document No. 104.) 

Includes reports of the Unemployment Compensation 

Commission and the Division of Public Employment 

Offices. 


MiIcHIGAN. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Annual Report oe Year Ending December 31, 
1987. Detroit, March 1, 1938. 32 pp. 

Includes employment service. 


Minnesota. INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. UNEMPLOYMENT 
ComPENSATION Division. First Report . . . Covering 
the Period December 26, 1986-—June 30, 1938. St. Paul, 
1938. 30 pp. 

Also in the Ninth Biennial Report of the Industrial Com- 

mission, 1937-38, St. Paul, 1939. 


MississtpP1. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COoOMMIS- 
sion. Third Annual Report . .. for the Year Ending 
December 31, 1938. Place not given. 1939. 15 pp. 
Processed. 

Includes employment service. 


Missour1. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Second Annual Report . . . for the Calendar Year 1938. 
Jefferson City, February 1, 1939. 58 pp. Prepared by 
the Department of Research and Statistics with editorial 
assistance of the informational representative. 


Montana. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Second Annual Report . . . for the Calendar Year 1938. 
Helena, December 28, 1938. 47 pp. 

Most of the statistics cover the period to September 30, 

1938. Includes employment service. 

NEBRASKA. DEPARTMENT OF LaBoR. UNEMPLOYMENT 
ComMPENSATION Division. Second Annual Report... 
1938. Lincoln, February 1, 1939. 33 pp. 

Nevapa. DepaRTMENT oF LasBor. UNEMPLOYMENT 
CoMPENSATION Division. Second Annual Report .. . 
for the Calendar Year 1938. Carson City, 1939. 19 pp. 


Bulletin, August 1939 


New HampsHIRE. Bureau oF Lasor. UNEMPLOYMENT 
CoMPENSATION Commission. Third Annual Report 
. . . for the Year Ended December 31, 1988. Concord, 
March 2, 1939. 41 pp. 


New JersEY. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CoMMIS- 
sion. Second Annual Report . . . Calendar Year 1938; 
Covering the Operations of the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion and State Employment Service Divisions. ‘Trenton, 
January 1939. 48 pp. 


New Mexico. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Com- 
MISSION. Report... for the Year Ending December 
31, 1937. Albuquerque, 1938. 31 pp. 


New York. DeEparRTMENT OF LaBor. Annual Report 
of the Industrial Commissioner for the Twelve Months 
Ended December 31, 1938. Albany: J. B. Lyon Co., 
1939. 281 pp. (Legislative Document (1939), No. 21.) 
Includes Division of Placement and Unemployment 

Insurance. 


New York. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE APPEAL Boarp. Report. New York City, 
January 31, 1939. 13 pp. Processed. 

The first annual report of the Appeal Board, covering 

the calendar year 1938. 


NortH CaroLina. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Com- 
MISSION. Biennial Report . .. December 6, 1936, to 
June 30, 1938. Raleigh, December 1938. 240 pp. 


Includes employment service. 


NortH Dakota. WoORKMEN’s COMPENSATION BURBAU. 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Division. First An- 
nual Report . . . for the Year Ended December 31, 1937. 
Bismarck, August 17, 1938. 21 pp. 


OKLAHOMA. DEPARTMENT OF LaBorR. DIviIsIon oF UN- 
EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND PLACEMENT. Sup- 
plementary Report of the Commissioner of Labor . .. on 
the Division of Unemployment Compensation and Place- 
ment From Establishment of Said Division, December 28, 
1936, to October 15, 1938. Place not given. 1938. 
7 pp. Processed. 

Supplements the report covering the calendar year 1937. 


OrEGON. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Annual Report . . . for the Year 1938. Salem, March 
1, 1939. 62 pp. 

Includes employment service. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 
Division OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND Em- 
PLOYMENT Service. First Biennial Report on the 
Administration of the Unemployment Compensation Law. 
Harrisburg, December 1, 1938. 174 pp. 

Covers period from December 5, 1936, through June 

30, 1938. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 
DivisIoN OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND 
EMPLOYMENT Service. Report... 1937-1938. Har- 
risburg, January 1939. 31 pp. Processed. (‘‘Supple- 
ment to First Biennial Report.’’) 
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Ruope Istanp. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Boarp. 
Second Annual Report, 1937. Providence, 1938. 16 pp. 
Includes some data as of March 12, 1938, and a brief 

résumé of employment service. 


Sours Carouina. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Com- 
mission. Second Annual Report ... January 1937- 
Decemher 1987. Place not given. February 1, 1938. 
35 pp. 

Includes employment service. 


Sours Dakota. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Com- 


mission. Second Annual Report ... 1988. Aber- 
deen [1939]. 23 pp. 
Includes employment service. 

TENNESSEE. DEPARTMENT OF Labor. Annual Re- 


port... Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1938. Nash- 

ville, 1938. About 40 pp., variously numbered. 

Processed. 

Includes reports of the Unemployment Compensation 
Section and of the State Employment Service. 


Uran. UNEMPLOYMENT CoMPENSATION Division and 
Uran Strate Emp.toyrment Service. [Second] Annual 
Report. Salt Lake City, February 23, 1939. About 
40 pp., variously numbered. Processed. 


Covers the calendar year 1938. 





VIRGINIA. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Commissioy 
Report for the Calendar Year 1937. Richmond: Divi. 
sion of Purchase and Printing, 1938. 8 pp. 


Includes information on employment service. 


WasHINGTON. State DEPARTMENT OF Soctat Szcugrry 
UNEMPLOYMENT CoMPENSATION Division. Second Ap. 
nual Report ... 1938. Olympia, February 1, 1939 
21 pp. 

Includes data on employment service placements. 


Wisconsin. INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. UNEMPLOYMENT 
CoMPENSATION DEPARTMENT. Operation of Wisconsin's 
Unemployment Compensation Act... Through 1939 
Madison [1939]. 16pp. (‘Printed from the Industria) 
Commission’s 1936-1938 Biennial Report.’’) 
Reference may also be made to the tables issued gt 

irregular intervals by the Unemployment Compensation 

Department and containing extensive information on jt 

activities. The subject matter is noted in the list of 

State periodical publications. 


Wromina. 
Second Annual Report. 
pp. Processed. 


Covers the calendar year 1938. 
service. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Commission. 
Casper, February 1939. 57 


Includes employment 


STATE PERIODICALS IN THE FIELD OF UNEMPLOY. 
MENT COMPENSATION AND EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


UNEMPLOYMENT RESERVES COMMISSION. 
State DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT. Careers; A Part 
of the Training Program. Place not given. Monthly. 
Processed. Prepared and issued by Personnel Section, 
Training Unit. 

Articles on types of employment opportunities, news 
notes, and related information, principally for staff use. 


CALIFORNIA. 


CaLiFoRNIA. UNEMPLOYMENT RESERVES COMMISSION. 
State DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT. Report. Place 
not given. Monthly. Processed. 


Text and tables on general departmental services, 
benefit and claims statistics, registrations, finance, and 
administrative functions. Includes employment service 
activities. 

Connecticut. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND Factory 
Inspection. Monthly Bulletin of Placement and Unem- 
ployment Compensation Division. Hartford. 

Includes summary statistics on claims, benefits, and 
unemployment compensation funds, as well as employment 
service data by districts; also articles, brief notes, and 
excerpts from district-office letters. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
Washington. Quarterly. 


District or CoLumBIA. 
Boarp. Statistical Report. 
Processed. 

Tables giving detailed data by industry on size of firms, 
coverage, wages, and contributions for each month. 
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Benefit payments are shown for the quarter, classified by 
industry. 


Hawai. TERRITORIAL UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
Commission. Trends and Totals in the Territory of 
Hawaii Employment Service and the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Division. [Honolulu.] Frequency not given. 
Processed. Prepared by the Research and Statistics 
Unit. 

The first issue seen is for March-April 1939, with statis- 
tical information from February, including some data as 
of May 31. Contains articles and statistics, the latter 
including benefits, coverage, placement activities, and 
characteristics of persons registered and placed by the 
employment service. 


Ituino1s. DEPARTMENT OF LaBor. DiIvision or UNEM- 
PLOYMENT COMPENSATION and Strate EMPLOYMENT 
Service. Illinois News. Chicago. Semi-monthly. 
Processed. Published by the Personnel and Training 
Office. 


News notes and brief statistical data, for staff use. 


DEPARTMENT OF TREASURY. UNEMPLOYMENT 
CoMPENSATION Division. Indiana Unemployment Com- 
pensation Advisor. Indianapolis. Monthly. Proc- 
essed. Published by Information Service. 


INDIANA. 


Articles and exchanges, principally for staff use. The 
status of the unemployment fund is given in each issue. 
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Strate EMPLOYMENT SERVICE and UNEMPLOY- 


INDIANA. 
geNT COMPENSATION Division. Indiana Employment 
Review. Indianapolis. Monthly. 


Statistics of employment, pay rolls, and placement 
activities; also brief articles, chiefly of employer interest. 


Iowa. Bureau or Lasor. Jowa Employment Survey. 

Des Moines. Monthly. 

Statistics of employment (including a 5-year compara- 
tive table), accidents, and pay rolls; also a general sum- 
mary of business conditions and comments from various 
types of firms. 

CoMMISSION OF LABOR AND INDustRY. Kansas 
Topeka. Monthly. 

Tables and charts on employment and pay rolls, bank 
debits, building permits, retail food prices, and industrial 
accidents. Recently, a series of explanations, in question- 
and-answer form, of the Kansas Unemployment Compen- 
sation Law have appeared. 


KANSAS. 
Labor and Industrial Bulletin. 


Kentucky. DeparRTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 
Monthly Bulletin. Frankfort. Processed. 
Began publication January 1939. Includes articles and 
legal notes on unemployment compensation, the employ- 
ment service, and other labor functions of the State. 


Louisiana Employ- 
Processed. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 
Baton Rouge. Irregular. 


LOUISIANA. 
ment News. 
The official publication for the State Employment 

Service and the Unemployment Compensation Divisions 

of the Department. Has articles and brief notes, pub- 

lished for the employees but containing matters of general 
interest. 

STaTE EMPLOYMENT Service. Employment 

Baltimore. Monthly. 


Brief articles of employer interest. 


MARYLAND. 
Service News. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUS- 
Miscellaneous Classes of Em- 
Processed. Prepared by 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Tries. Monthly Survey 
ployment. Place not given. 
Division of Statistics. 

Brief summary and tables giving employment and wages 
for laundries, hospitals, insurance companies, hotels, banks, 
and other types classified as miscellaneous. 


MassacnHusetts. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUS- 
TRIES. Employment and Earnings of Wage-Earners in 


Principal Fields of Employment in Massachusetts. Place 

not given. Monthly. Processed. Prepared by Divi- 

sion of Statistics. 

Text and tables, with index numbers, on employment 
and wages in manufacturing, wholesale trade, and retail 
trade. 


INDUSTRY. 
Processed. 


LABOR AND 
Monthly. 
Tables on labor inspections, employment and pay rolls, 

cost of living, and industrial accidents. 


MicniGaAN. DEPARTMENT OF 
(Labor Statistics.) Lansing. 


Minnesota. INpusTRIAL Commisston. Minnesota Em- 
ployment Review. St. Paul. Monthly. Published by 
Joint Bureau of Research and Information, serving the 


Bulletin, August 1939 


Minnesota State Employment Service and the Minne- 

sota Unemployment Compensation Division. 

Statistical tables and notes—classified by industry— 
on employers, employees, wages, and contributions pay- 
able, including changes in employment and pay rolls. 
Also summary of employment service activities. 


MississipPI1. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CommMiIs- 
sIon. Jobs. Place not given. Monthly. 
Tables on employment and pay rolls, with brief articles 
and notes on employment service and unemployment com- 
pensation. 


Missovurt. Strate Emptorment Service. (Statistical 
Report.) Place not given. Monthly. Processed. 
Contains two tables: Report of Activities, giving total 

placements and other activities by office; and Placements, 

Applications, and Active File by Sex, giving information 

for the State as a whole. 


New York. DEPARTMENT OF LaBoR. Industrial Bulle- 
tin. Albany. Monthly. 

Comprehensive data on employment, pay rolls, and labor 
law, including appeals decisions on unemployment com- 
pensation. Special studies, reports on inspection activities 
of the Labor Department, and a monthly summary of 
placement activities are included. 


New York. DeEparRTMENT OF LasBor. DIvIsION oF 
PLACEMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. Place- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance Activities; A Monthly 
Bulletin. Albany and New York. Processed. Pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Research and Statistics. 

The new series of this publication began January 1939, 
after a preliminary series from April 1937 through Decem- 
ber 1938. Includes special articles and comprehensive 
textual and statistical data on unemployment compensa- 
tion (including appeals), employment service, and employ- 
ment and pay rolls in the State. 


New York. DeEeparRtTMENT OF LasBor. DIVISION OF 
PLACEMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. Selected 
Insurance Activities of Local Offices. Place not given. 
Weekly. Processed. Prepared by Bureau of Research 
and Statistics. 

A loose-leaf compilation of tables on initial, continued, 
and contested claims, and the personnel employed. 


New York. DeEpaRTMENT OF Lasor. DIVISION OF 


PLACEMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. Selected 
Placement Activities. Place not given. Weekly. 
Processed. Prepared by Bureau of Research and 
Statistics. 


A loose-leaf compilation of tables on the active file, 
registrations, placements, and other employment service 
activities. 

New York. DeparTMENT OF LazBor. DrIvisionN OF 

PLACEMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. Weekly 

Digest of Decisions on Disputed Claims for Unemploy- 


ment Insurance Benefits. Series A. Appeal Board 
Decisions. Place not given. Processed. Prepared by 
Bureau of Research and Statistics. 
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A loose-leaf collection of cases giving referee’s decision, 
findings of fact, issue to be decided, opinion and decision 
of appeal board, and the rule by which the case was 
decided. 


— 


Norts Carourna. DepartTmentor Lasor. North Caro- 
lina Labor and Industry. Raleigh. Monthly. 
Contains Department of Labor information, a non- 

statistical section on unemployment compensation, and 

statistics of employment and pay rolls and of construction. 


Norts Carouina. State Emptoyrment Service. Em- 
ployment News. Raleigh. Weekly. Processed. 
Concise weekly statistics and notes on employment 

service activities, with “Local Office Comments” and news 

items. 

Onto. Bureau or UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION. Com- 
pensator— Broadcast. Columbus. Monthly. Published 
by the Informational Service Department. 

Articles, notes, and news of interest primarily to staff 
members, including a regular series of questions and 
answers on the Ohio law. This printed journal succeeds 
the Broadcast, and according to the issue for May—June 
1939 a new title is to be selected in place of the present 
one. 


OREGON. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
Oregon Analyzer; Unemployment Compensation—Em- 
ployment Service. Salem. Monthly. Processed. 
First issued in May 1939. Contains articles and statis- 

tics under various topics, including Federal, multistate 
claims, local employment activities, legal, farm, and 
veteran placements, and others. Contains tables on 
claims and benefits and on placement activities. Issued 
for the employees of the commission. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 
Division OF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND 
EMPLOYMENT Service. Report of Employment Service 
Activities. Place not given. Weekly. Processed. 
Prepared by Current Statistics Unit, Research and 
Statistics Section. 

Tabulated information by district and office, with a 
general summary for the State. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY. 
Division oF UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND Em- 
PLOYMENT Service. Trends and Totals; A Monthly Sta- 
tistical Bulletin. Harrisburg. Processed. Prepared by 
the Research and Statistics Section. 


Comprehensive statistical data on unemployment com. 
pensation and placements; analytical articles on various 
phases of the Pennsylvania unemployment compensation 
program. 


PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR AND INDUsqRy 
State EmpitoyMent Service. Field Office Activities 
Report; A Monthly Bulletin of the Pennsylvania State 
Employment Service. Harrisburg. Processed, 

The successor, since January 1939, to the Monthly Report 
of Activities of the Pennsylvania State Employment Service, 
Has textual summary and tables on benefit claims, place. 
ments, and applications, by office, with data concerning 
veterans’, junior, and itinerant services. Also special 
articles. 


Sours Carotina. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Coy. 
MISSION. News and Review. Place not given. Monthly, 
Processed. Issued by the Informational Service. 
Brief professional and news notes for staff members, 

Summary data on benefits and placements appear in some 

issues. 

Strate EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. Em. 

Virginia. Charleston, 


West VIRGINIA. 
ployment Service of West 
Monthly. Processed. 
Articles and notes of professional interest and statistical 

summaries of employment service activities. Certain out- 

standing industries of the State have been discussed in a 

series of recent articles. 


Wisconsin. INpusTRIAL ComMIssION. Activities of Wis- 
consin State Employment Service. Madison. Monthly, 
Processed. Prepared by the Statistical Department. 
Consists of about 40 tables on employment service ac- 

tivities for the State as a whole and by individual offices. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. UNEMPLOYMENT 
Tables. Place not given. 
Prepared by the 


WISCONSIN. 
COMPENSATION DEPARTMENT. 
Monthly and irregular. Processed. 
Statistical Department. 
Comprehensive statistical data, monthly and cumula- 

tive, on such subjects as total ‘‘defined’’ employment and 

pay roll, analyzed by industry; benefits paid, by industry 
and post-office address of employee; claims filed, by place; 
appeals by employees and employers from initial deter- 
minations; and decisions on appeals. The tables are issued 
separately. A compilation showing the individual exper- 
ience of 7,408 employer-reserve accounts through June 30, 
1938, has appeared in this series. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OF 





